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WHEN Cesar passed the Rubicon he knew the significance 
of his act, but many of the Rubicons of history have been 
unknowingly crossed under the guidance of leaders who 


had nothing more in view than a slight change of 
position. So it was when in the year 1834 His Majesty’s 
Government, having abolished the East India Company’s 
monopoly of British trade with China, appointed Super- 
intendents to exercise the control previously in the hands 
of the Company’s representatives. All that was intended 
was a readjustment of administrative machinery, but the 
action taken led, directly and inevitably, to the breaking 
down of the ancient wall of Chinese seclusion, with all 
the consequences this has entailed. 

Of the earlier stages of the conflict thus unostenta- 
tiously, and in fact inadvertently, opened, Mr Morse is 
far from being the first historian, but he is in many 
respects peculiarly well equipped for the task. His 
knowledge of China was acquired during long years of 
service under the Chinese Government, so that he is in 
no danger of ignoring the Chinese point of view, while, 
as shown by his other works, he has made a special study 
of Chinese finance and commerce, the fruits of which are 

isible in his admirable elucidations of the intricate 
letails of taxation and revenue. And, as England was 
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throughout the struggle the protagonist of the Western 
Powers, his American nationality may be counted a 
further advantage, since his judgment of British policy 
is exposed to no suspicion of partiality. 

The Government’s object being to ensure that the 
transfer of the control of British trade from the East 
India Company to the Crown should be attended by the 
least possible change in policy or procedure, the new 
Superintendents were entrusted only with such ‘ powers 
and authorities’ as had previously been vested in the 
Company’s ‘ Supracargoes,’ two of whom were associated 
with the Chief Superintendent, Lord Napier, in his com- 
mission; and the instructions issued to them are em- 
phatic in warnings against any ‘conduct, language, or 
demeanour ’ that might ‘revolt the opinions or prejudices 
of the Chinese people or Government.’ 

The Foreign Secretary’s final instructions defined yet 
more clearly the attitude to be maintained by the Chief 
Superintendent, for in them he is directly prohibited from 
‘entering into any new relations or negotiations with 
the Chinese authorities, except under very urgent and 
unforeseen circumstances.’ In all contingencies that it 
was possible to foresee he was required to await instruc- 
tions from England—this in days when letters from 
Canton took over five months to reach London. Plainly, 
the framers of these timid injunctions were not inspired 
by any spirit of adventure, appropriate to the shaping of 
a new policy ; and so unwelcome was the discovery that 
by their own action they had in truth made a new policy 
necessary, that for nearly six years they refused to face 
this disconcerting fact, and left their representatives for 
all that time without guidance or support. 

Lord Napier’s instructions included a direction eo 
announce his arrival by a letter to the Viceroy. His 
efforts to procure acceptance of this letter merely showed 
how deeply repugnant to Chinese prejudice was the idea 
of any official intercourse with the outer barbarian. His 
contest with the Viceroy could not, it would seem, have 
been avoided; and his defeat was equally inevitable. 
Obedience to a peremptory order to leave Canton was 
finally enforced by the stoppage of trade, the isolation o 
the British community, and the placing of their lives i 
peril; and the episode ended tragically in Lord Napier’} 
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illness and death at Macao, less than three months after 
his first arrival in China. 

The introductory chapters of Mr Morse’s first volume 
will greatly assist his readers to understand the general 
position in China at the time of Lord Napier’s arrival. 
The chapter on the Canton Factories and the Co-Hong, 
containing an account of the whole course and conditions 
of foreign trade prior to the abolition of the East India 
Company’s monopoly, is particularly illuminating. The 
chapter on Jurisdiction is also of much interest, but 
exception must be taken to the statement that ‘one 
accused of a criminal act is in China assumed to be guilty 
from the mere fact that he is accused,’ and that his trial 
is ‘more for the purpose of publicly establishing the — 
charge and determining the penalty than of ascertaining 
the truth.’ A Chinese magistrate is, no doubt, in practice 
prone to assume an accusation to be well-founded, but in 
theory the burden of proof is on the accuser, in China 
as in England. 

Lord Napier’s determined efforts to establish direct 
official relations had failed ; and his successor made haste 
to declare his own policy to be one of ‘absolute silence 
and quiescence, pending the receipt of further instruc- 
tions from His Majesty’s Government. No instructions 
of any kind arrived; and, as Mr Morse puts it, ‘the 
- quiescent commission went to sleep, to the great discon- 
tent of the local British merchants, who endeavoured, 
but in vain, to stir the home Government from its 
lethargy by a memorial to the Throne. The reasons 
for their discontent are thus summarised by Mr Morse: 


‘Up to 1834 a Chinese monopoly of the closest had been 
faced by an English monopoly such as English sentiment could 
tolerate, and . . . the English company could present a single 
front against exactions other than those designed to tax the 
trade. Now the Chinese monopoly remained, not yet shorn 
of any of its powers; but the English monopoly had been 
abolished, the English merchants were left as sheep without 
a shepherd, and the English Government had not yet taken 
the effective steps which should substitute a governmental 
agent as leader and protector in place of the company. The 
commercial result is seen in the figures for the trade.’ [These 
show a great rise in the prices of Chinese commodities 
exported, and a fall in the prices obtained for English imports. ] 
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‘The foreign traders were helpless in the hands of the Hong 
merchants, even in the matter of postponing the settlement 
of accounts; and with the fuller realisation of the weakness 
of their commercial position came also a keener sense of their 
political, social, and personal humiliation’ (1, 169). 


A continuance of the ‘quiescent policy’ proved impos- 
sible, each year’s experience but serving to strengthen 
the proof that trade could not be efficiently protected if 
the prejudices of the Chinese Government were not to 
be ‘revolted.’ But the British Government still refused 
to face this conclusion; and successive Superintendents 
were left to struggle with increasing difficulties without 
support. Even after a change of Chinese policy with 
regard to opium had led to a series of acts of aggression 
against the persons and property of British merchants, 
they still hesitated; and not until April 1840 did they 
decide to use force to break down the barriers that the 
Chinese had so obstinately maintained. 

The change above referred to in Chinese policy 
towards the opium trade is fully described by Mr Morse, 
who has made an exhaustive study of the whole much- 
discussed opium question. Few persons probably are 
now under the delusion, at one time widely spread, that 
England ‘forced’ opium on China; but, if any such 
remain, they will find in his pages ample proof of their 
error. The trade was, as he remarks, of great import- 
ance in international commerce, but 


‘it was not the cause which led the British Government to 
engage in the first war, ending with the Treaty of Nanking, 
nor did it contribute to the second war, ending with the 
Treaty of Tientsin; it had no effect on the political or 
diplomatic action of the foreign governments which were con- 
cerned in Chinese affairs . . . from 1839 to 1858’ (1, 539). 


Naval and military operations were, in sailing-ship 
days, not easy to conduct in distant waters, even against 
a not very formidable enemy ; and the hostilities against 
China (not technically a “war,” but “ reprisals”) that 
opened in the late autumn of 1839 lasted, with an 
occasional truce, until the summer of 1842, when the 
Emperor yielded assent to the terms embodied in the 
Treaty of Nanking, by which, among other things, the 
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island of Hongkong was ceded to Great Britain, and 
British merchants were permitted to establish themselves 
at five of the chief Chinese ports. But, although the 
Central Government hed bowed to force, the Empire 
generally, and Canton in particular, was far from being 
convinced of China's military inferiority ; and the history 
of the next eighteen years is one of incessant friction, 
ending in fresh hostilities and a more stable settlement. 
It is, in a sense, with the year 1860 that China’s inter- 
national relations with the Western Powers truly begin, 
since in that year, by the Conventions of Peking, their 
representatives were for the first time admitted to 
permanent residence in the capital, and thus brought 
into direct intercourse with the Central Government. 


China had accepted an unfavourable decision on the 
main point at issue—that of the terms on which her inter- 
course with the West was thenceforth to be conducted ; 
and the title ‘The Period of Submission, which Mr 
Morse’s second volume bears, marks appropriately enough 
this change in her official attitude. Itis hardly, however, 
a suitable label for the whole period from 1860 to 1893, 


for no submissiveness characterised her attitude after she 
had herself, in 1881, found a threat of force effective 
against Russia. The hostilities with France, in 1884, 
served also to foster the growth of a defiant spirit, for 
they ended, unlike previous conflicts, with no clearly 
marked victory of the Western Power. 

The period was one in which there was much re- 
adjustment of the terms on which the rights acquired by 
foreigners were to be exercised, but it was not marked 
by any striking change in the general relations between 
China and the West; and no detailed survey can here be 
attempted of the many questions that presented them- 
selves for settlement. They are handled by Mr Morse 
with great impartiality and a just sense of proportion ; 
and he gives a full account of the great Taiping rebellion, 
elucidated by excellent maps. To the history of the 
Inspectorate of Maritime Customs he devotes a special 
attention which the increasingly important functions of 
that department fully merit. He had indeed originally 
intended to make Sir Robert Hart the central figure of 
his work; but failure to obtain Sir Robert’s diary (in 
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seventy-four volumes), and ‘some important blocks of 
letters,’ compelled him to substitute a history for the 
historical biography thus planned. It is much to be 
doubted whether, even if the missing material had been 
available, he would have been wise to adhere to his original 
scheme. The main interest of political biography lies in 
the disclosure of the motives and methods of the framers 
of national policy ; and Sir Robert Hart, though he acted 
as China’s adviser on many international problems, had 
no direct responsibility for her policy, or share in the 
actual government of the country. As Mr Morse himself 
expresses it (11, 404), his position under the Chinese 
Government was ‘one of great influence but not of 
power’; and even his influence, in Mr Morse’s view, 
steadily declined after 1887, that is, during the last twenty 
years of his service. 

Throughout the period the decadence of the ruling 
dynasty made itself increasingly manifest. Such deca- 
dence from the vigour of the founders of a line has in 
China, as its invariable symptom, misgovernment followed 
by revolt ; and the devastating Taiping rebellion, in the 
suppression of which the Empire’s resources were drained, 
was itself but a symptom of the general disease, It 
would probably have failed, even if no foreign aid had 
been given to the Government, for its leaders showed 
little power of attracting popular support; but in the 
normal course of Chinese affairs other leaders of other 
revolts would have arisen, until in the end the ablest of 
them had placed himself on the throne as the founder of 
anew dynasty. The adage, ‘When treason prospers ‘tis 
no longer treason, embodied for China a constitutional 
maxim, a rebel's success being there accepted as proof 
that to him Heaven has transferred its high commission 
to bearrule over the Empire. But the process of deciding 
on which of many candidates Heaven’s choice had fallen 
was one that always necessitated a long period of strife 
and disorder; and the Western Powers were not, in the 
middle of the 19th century, prepared to contemplate with- 
equanimity the injury to their commercial interests that 
prolonged disorder involved. They gave their support, 
therefore, to the ruling dynasty, and thereby enabled it 
to extend its occupation of the throne far beyond its 
natural term. 
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With a decadent dynasty in power no internal reform 
was possible; and for a revival of China’s military strength 
such a reform was an essential preliminary. While, there- 
fore, chafing at the restrictions on her dealing with the 
foreigner which her own weakness imposed, she made 
but spasmodic efforts to save herself from the fate of 
helpless subservience to the will of others. 


Down to 1894, with which year Mr Morse’s third volume 
opens, the international relations of China had been in 
great measure free from the complexity that numerous 
conflicting currents of interest introduce. During the 
struggle preceding the settlement of 1860, England, as 
has been already observed, was the protagonist of the 
Western Powers. ‘In diplomacy as in military pressure, 
at Tientsin in June 1858 as at Canton during the pre- 
ceding twenty-five years, it fell to the English to stand 
the brunt of the battle’ (1, 528). After 1860 there was in 
this respect but little change. In the protection of Roman 
Catholic Missions France had an interest which Great 
Britain hardly shared, no Protestant missions being as 
yet established in remote parts of the interior; but the 
main interests of the Maritime Powers remained identical, 
and England continued to bear the chief share of the 
burden of protecting them. The separateness of Russia’s 
interests was emphasised in 1881, when her unwillingness 
to restore Ili to China brought the two Powers to the 
verge of war; and the conflict between France and 
China in 1884 had its rise in a frontier dispute with 
which other Powers had no immediate concern. But, 
Russia apart, there was, prior to the Japanese war, no 
manifest divergence of policy amongst the Western 
Powers, and except on the south-western frontier of 
China, where l'rench and English claims were beginning 
to clash, little serious conflict of interest. 

After that war national policies came into direct 
opposition; and the change seriously increases the 
difficulties of the historian, for the rivalries of the 
’ Powers led to the concealment of their operations from 
each other by a veil of secrecy which the occasional 
publication of official papers has only partially removed. 
The difficulty is clearly visible in some chapters of Mr 
Morse’s third volume, in the preparation of which he 
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obviously had not access to all the material necessary 
for a full record. Much fresh light has since been thrown 
on part of the period it covers by the interesting account 
which Monsieur Gérard, French Minister at Peking from 
1894 to 1897, has published of his mission; but it is 
unfortunate that M. Gérard, with more intimate know- 
ledge than Mr Morse possesses of the inner history of 
events, does not bring to the exposition of them the 
same resolute impartiality. An actor in events is, more- 
over, in describing them, necessarily exposed to the 
temptation of magnifying his own achievements; and 
many passages in M. Gérard’s work show inadequate 
powers of resistance to this temptation. 

China’s suzerain rights over Korea had been challenged 
by Japan, long before 1894; and the rivalry of the two 
Powers led in 1884 to an armed collision between 
their troops in the Korean capital. That crisis was 
terminated by a Convention which, like many diplomatic 
instruments of its kind, while nominally settling the 
dispute, in reality merely registered the willingness of 
both parties to postpone the decision. In 1894 one of 
the parties was resolved that the dispute should be 
decided, while the other, though preferring a continued 
postponement, could not bring itself to concede the 
point at issue. The first gathering of the clouds of war 
had what in retrospect seems the odd result of producing 
a close rapprochement between Great Britain and Russia. 
To neither of them was a disturbance of the peace of the 
Far East welcome; and they made united efforts to 
avert it by putting pressure on China to make such 
concessions as Japan would accept. But these efforts 
failed, and the two Powers drifted apart again. 

By the terms of peace imposed on China in 1895 the 
Liaotung peninsula, possessing from its position both 
strategical and commercial importance, was ceded to 
Japan; but a joint demand was immediately presented 
to her by Russia, France and Germany that she should 
renounce this part of the spoils of her victory. To this 
demand Japan could not but yield; and to it is due, far 
more directly than to the war itself, the violent disturb- 
ance of international relations in the Far East that 
followed. The war had indeed conclusively demon- 
strated Japan’s strength and China’s military weakness, 
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and had thereby necessitated a revision of the estimates 
on which international calculations were based. But 
this did not involve an immediate change in the relations 
of the Western Powers either to China or to each other. 
In the earlier stages of China’s political relations with 
the West, Japan counted for nothing, but, with the 
growth of her military strength, the regard paid to her 
had gradually increased; and the war, by supplying a 
definite measure of that strength, defined also the 
position that must thenceforth be accorded to her. But 
that position, even with the Liaotung peninsula in her 
hands, was not necessarily one of predominance ; and it 
was open to other Powers to take precautions against 
its becoming so. Whatever, in short, might have been. 
the ultimate consequences of the cession of the Liaotung 
peninsula in 1895, the evolution of them must have been 
a slow process. On the other hand, the effect of the 
retrocession of the peninsula was immediate, for it placed 
China under a special obligation to the Powers that had 
intervened on her behalf; and she could no longer, 
‘en bonne justice, as M. Gérard puts it, maintain the 
‘tradition that till then had made her hold the balance 


equal between the different Powers’ (p. 96). In another 
passage (p. 120) the new position is thus described. 


‘Tous les traités qu’elle avait été amenée & conclure avec 
les diverses puissances étaient concus et rédigés de facon a 
n’attribuer 4 aucune d’elles des avantages exclusifs ou privi- 
légiés, et & leur assurer 4 toutes un régime identique.... 
Mais le danger qu’elle venait de courir, le service que lui 
avaient rendu, aprés le traité de Shimonoseki, les trois puis- 
sances intervenues pour lui en alléger le poids, la gratitude 
qu’elle devait & ces trois puissances, l’habileté supérieure 
avec laquelle la Russie et la France tirérent des événements 
les conséquences qui y étaient contenues, placaient pour la 
premiere fois la Chine en face d’une politique, ou plutét d’une 
méthode nouvelle: celle d’une inclinaison ou inclination vers 
telle puissance ou tel groupe de puissances qui, aux heures 
critiques, l’avait assistée et sauvée.’ 


Russia, as M. Gérard observes (p. 91), was to gather 
from the Liaotung intervention the ‘most abundant 
fruit’; but the first Power to profit by it was France, 
owing to her being, at the moment, engaged in negotia- 
tions for the delimitation of the frontier of Indo-China 
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and the settlement of questions connected with it.* The 
change in the diplomatic position could not be better 
illustrated than by the course of these negotiations. The 
French proposals on one point involved what the Chinese 
Ministers recognised to be an infringement of their 
engagements to Great Britain under the Burma Con- 
vention of 1894; and this was an obstacle so formidable 
that it could under normal conditions hardly have been 
surmounted except by an arrangement with the British 
Government. But, to quote M. Gérard (p. 61), ‘after 
the signature of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, and particu- 
larly after the intervention of the French and Russian 
Governments in China’s favour, the French Foreign 
Minister, ‘conscious of the service rendered to the 
Central Empire,’ instructed the French representative at 
Peking to press for the immediate conclusion of the 
negotiations. The Chinese yielded on the express ground 
of a desire to ‘give at once to France, from a sense of 
gratitude, the satisfaction she desired. The vigorous 
protests of the British representative, Sir N. R. O’Conor, 
though not ignored, were in the end disregarded.f M. 
Gérard is apparently of opinion that the British repre- 
sentative should have made no struggle against such 
heavy odds (p. 96); and he charges Sir N. R. O’Conor with 
adopting towards the Chinese Government ‘une attitude 
de reproche et de plainte’ (p. 97). In point of fact, no 
other course was possible. 

This advantage had hardly been obtained by France 
when Russia, after securing the support of a syndicate 
of French banks, made her first move in the shape of an 
offer to China of a loan, for the partial discharge of her 
liabilities to Japan, at arate of interest so low as to 
be made possible only by a guarantee of the loan by 





* It will be remembered that the Franco-Russian alliance, which had 
just been made, gave France the special support of one of the three Powers, 

+ Compensation was subsequently made to Great Britain by China for 
the admitted breach of her engagements. 

¢ Mr Morse appears from a foot-note (111, 53) to accept, on the authority 
of an earlier French writer, M. Cordier, the legend, for which there is no 
foundation in fact, that the transfer of Sir N. R. O’Conor in 1895 to the 
Embassy at St Petersburg was the result of a Chinese demand for his 
recall, M. Gérard does not repeat this legend, but his reference to Sir 
N. R. O’Conor’s promotion suggests the equally erroneous conclusion that 
the British Government was dissatisfied with his conduct of affairs. 
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Russia herself. Nations are not normally in the habit 
of endorsing each other’s financial bills; and Russia’s 
object in making herself responsible for China’s obliga- 
tions was obviously that of securing, as her principal 
creditor, large contingent rights of control over her 
affairs. The vaguely defined increase in political 
influence which the making of a loan confers has been 
recognised by all nations in their dealings with China; 
but the Russian offer was peculiar, in that a foreign 
Power became, in effect, itself the creditor, in lieu of 
merely acquiring general rights of protecting, in case of 
default, the financial interest of its subjects. 

China’s uneasiness as to the consequences that the 
Russian guarantee might entail made her hesitate to 
accept the offer; and her reluctance was only overcome 
by strong pressure from Russia, supported by France. 
M. Gérard lays stress (pp. 67-71) on the eagerness which 
Russia showed in the pursuit of her object (‘le gouverne- 
ment russe, en effet, n’avait perdu ni un jour ni une 
heure’), and admits the pressure that was required to 
secure it, but nevertheless describes the transaction as 
‘establishing a fresh title to the gratitude of the Peking 
Government, as if China had asked for the loan instead 
of having it forced upon her. The theory, however, on 
which his whole interpretation of the Russian policy of 
the time is based is that all Russia’s actions, even when 
directly furthering her own interests, had as their 
inspiring motive a regard for China’s welfare. 

The loan strengthened the position of two of the 
Powers that had intervened on China’s behalf, but the 
claims of the third, Germany, to a recompense for her 
services had in the transaction been left out of account. 
No light is thrown by M. Gérard on the motives that led 
Russia to ignore these claims; and there hangs, indeed, 
much obscurity over her attitude towards Germany at 
this time with regard to Chinese affairs.* In view of the 
main object of the Franco-Russian alliance, the close 


* It may partially be explained by the fact that the relations between 
Germany and Russia, since the non-renewal of Bismarck’s re-insurance 
treaty in 1890, were no longer what they had been. Moreover William II’s 
new policy in the Near East roused Russian apprehensions, while in the 
Far East the other two Powers, recently allied, naturally regarded Germany 
as an interloper. 
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co-operation of the three Powers in the Far East would 
no doubt have been difficult to maintain; but the ex- 
clusion of Germany, within a few weeks of the joint 
intervention, from a share in its reward seems a need- 
lessly early and impolitic breach. Its immediate result 
was that Germany joined Great Britain in opposition to 
the Russian proposals; and their joint efforts, though 
failing to prevent the acceptance of the Russian loan, 
were successful in securing the promise of an Anglo- 
German loan by way of counterpoise Some sense that 
the exclusion of Germany from the first loan had been an 
error in policy may possibly have prompted a Russian 
project to which M. Gérard alludes (p. 126) for the associa- 
tion of the Berlin market with those of St Petersburg, 
Paris, and Amsterdam in a second loan, early in 1896 ; but 
the arrangements for the Anglo-German loan were by 
that time well advanced, and the scheme was abandoned. 
At a later date, ie. in December 1897, a fresh offer 
from Russia of a loan under her guarantee was success- 
fully countered by a similar offer from Great Britain, 
coupled with a series of alternative demands, framed on 
such a scale as to produce on the Chinese Government 
the desired deterrent effect. 

For her main schemes Russia made careful prepara- 
tions, well summarised (p. 92) by M. Gérard, who shows 
how Prince Lobanoff, after the conclusion of the 
guaranteed loan, proceeded to study the means by which, 
both in Manchuria and in the China seas, Russia might 
place herself in the best position for ‘preserving the 
Central Empire from new dangers.’ 


‘ C’est ainsi qu’il exprima le désir de pouvoir, 4 l’occasion, 
abriter les flottes russes dans les ports chinois, notamment 4 
Kiao-tcheou. C’est ainsi encore qu’il faisait étudier, par les 
ingénieurs du ministére des Communications, les tracés qui, 
soit sur la frontiére de Mandchourie, soit, au besoin, par la 
Mandchourie méme, permettrait la construction la plus rapide 
et la plus profitable du chemin de fer trans-sibérien. O’est 
ainsi enfin qu’il laissait M. Witte, ministre des Finances, pré- 
parer, par la création de la Banque Russo-Chinoise, l’instru- 
ment futur de toute cette politique.’ 


But the disclosure of this policy,—‘ bienfaisante 
d’ailleurs et tutélaire pour la Chine’—was reserved for 
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Prince Lobanoff’s conferences with Li Hung-chang on 
the occasion of his embassy to Russia in 1896. 

To this embassy of Li Hung-chang and its results 
M. Gérard devotes many interesting pages, which clear 
away much of the mystery previously surrounding the 
agreements then concluded between Russia and China. 
The so-called ‘Cassini Convention’ had, he shows, strictly 
speaking no existence as a formal document, although 
among the details supposed to be contained in it there 
were few that had not a counterpart in one or other of 
the actual engagements entered into between the two 
Powers. The basis of all these engagements was a pledge 
by Russia to come to China’s help in case of an attack on 
her by Japan ; and demands for far-reaching concessions 
found their justification in the plea that they would place 
Russia in a position to render this aid more promptly and 
more effectively. Of these concessions the extension of 
the Trans-Siberian railway through Chinese territory to 
Vladivostock was incomparably the most important in 
its subsequent influence on the political situation. 

The first intimation that this extension was to be 
asked as part of Russia’s recompense for her intervention 
was made to the Chinese Government, as M. Gérard 
relates (p. 137), in April 1896 by Count Cassini, the 
Russian representative at Peking, as soon as the necessary 
preliminary survey had been completed by Russian 
engineers. The Chinese Ministers received the intima- 
tion with stupefaction (‘frappés d’une sorte de stupeur’), 
the altruistic character of the scheme being clearly not 
immediately apparent to the beneficiaries. No further 
discussions took place at Peking, all subsequent negotia- 
tions being conducted at St Petersburg and Moscow with 
Li Hung-chang, who not only himself accepted, with little 
apparent hesitation, the whole of the Russian proposals, 
including this extension of the railway, but also procured 
their immediate acceptance by the Chinese Council of 
State. To Count Cassini was assigned only the duty of 
securing the Chinese ratification of a separate agreement, 
negotiated at St Petersburg with the Chinese Minister, 
after Li’s departure, embodying the detailed arrange- 
ments for the construction of the line. 

In such secrecy did Russia deem it expedient to veil 
these transactions that not even to France, her ally, did 
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she, according to M. Gérard (p. 148), communicate the 
treaty of alliance against Japan; and only under 
‘les plus expresses précautions et réserves’ was the 
French Government permitted to learn the main terms 
of the agreement relating to the railway. Even this 
information would apparently not have been vouchsafed 
had not the disclosure been necessitated by the French 
interest in the Russo-Chinese Bank, which was to 
finance the scheme. The original object of Li’s embassy 
was to represent his Sovereign at the coronation of the 
Emperor of Russia; and it was during the coronation 
festivities that these secret agreements were arranged, 
the first communication of the Russian offer of an 
alliance against Japan, and of the conditions attached to 
it, being made to him, M. Gérard states (p. 143), by the 
Tsar himself. Li’s acceptance of these conditions has 
been the subject of much hostile criticism, Chinese as 
well as foreign; but Mr Morse’s view (1, 82) that he 
acted from fear of Japan is probably correct. 

Far more remarkable than Li’s own readiness to 
accept the Russian offer is the abnormal rapidity with 
which the Chinese Government came to the same decision ; 
and his personal influence is very far from adequately 
explaining it. Even in the case of a Government less 
prone to seek safety in procrastination the rapidity of 
so weighty a decision would have been extraordinary, 
for within a month from the first broaching of the 
subject to Li by the Tsar the Chinese Imperial assent 
had been given and the document signed. The customary 
attitude of the Chinese Government towards foreign 
proposals being one of deep suspicion, there must 
obviously have been applied some powerful stimulus to 
produce this hasty acquiescence; and the only motive 
that can be indicated as sufficiently powerful is fear. 
It may therefore with some safety be conjectured that 
the Russian offer of support against Japan on specified 
conditions was accompanied by a terrifying presentment 
of the consequences to China of a rejection of these 
proposals ; and that it was to coercion, not to persuasion, 
that the Chinese Government, in accordance with its 
usual habit, gave way. 

This conjecture is supported by the nature of Li’s 
reception on his return from Europe, which was not one 
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appropriate to the originator of a policy willingly adopted 
by his Government. In point of fact, his policy of grant- 
ing immediate concessions to Russia, in return for a 
contingent promise of support, had not been accepted 
without grave misgivings, of which the Government's 
attitude towards him was a visible sign. These misgivings 
deepened as the effect of the concessions to Russia began 
to be realised. An excuse for the despatch of troops 
into Manchuria lay now always ready to hand in the 
necessity for protecting the Russian railway; and the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires, M. Pavloff, made it his 
business to inspire a belief that the temptation to use 
it was being with difficulty resisted. All previous 
military operations of Western Powers against China 
had been undertaken with manifest reluctance and 
hesitation ; but in Russia’s case it came to be understood 
that her troops on the frontier were straining at the 
leash, and she had thus always at command means of 
coercion that were freely used to secure compliance 
with fresh demands on China. The Chinese Ministers 
thus lived under the shadow of a perpetual menace. 


Great Britain had refused to join in the demand for 
the restoration of the Liaotung peninsula to China; and 
there was for some time, on the part of the Chinese 
Government, a not unnatural inclination to adopt 
towards her representative an attitude that might be 
expressed in the formula: ‘ You did nothing for us; why 
should we do anything for you?’ But the course of 
events gradually demonstrated the essential strength of 
England’s position. Except on the Burma frontier, her 
interests in China were of long standing, and the support 
of them involved no new and startling claims, such as 
those advanced by Russia; while, owing to these interests 
being not only important but widespread, questions 
relating to them constantly arose, and the settlement of 
each of the ever-recurring minor problems involved the 
coming to an agreement with the British representative. 
Thus an attitude of unfriendly aloofness on the part 
of the Chinese Ministers could not long be maintained. 
Moreover, while at first the argument seemed strong 
that China was bound to show herself grateful to the 
Powers that had come to her aid, this argument gradually 
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lost its force as evidence accumulated that regard for 
her interest was not the sole motive that had prompted 
their joint action. By degrees, therefore, the disadvantage 
was reduced at which Great Britain had at first been 
placed, and it proved impossible to exclude her from a 
share in the railway and mining concessions that China, 
in pursuance of a belated policy of developing her material 
resources, presently began to grant. 

A full account of these concessions is given by Mr 
Morse; but reference need here be made only to that 
for the construction of the first Chinese trunk line, from 
a point near Peking to the Yangtze at Hankow, since in 
regard to it M. Gérard adds much to what had previously 
been known. For this concession Belgium appeared as a 
competitor; and the argument found most useful against 
other claimants was that in her case there was no risk of 
a financial interest being used as a basis for political 
claims. Belgian capitalists were, however, no more 
willing than those of other countries to invest money in 
a Chinese railway without some assurance of powerful 
protection; and the plan that commended itself to the 
Belgian representative for ensuring such protection, 
without abandoning the vantage ground that Belgium’s 
military weakness afforded him, was to retain the 
ostensibly Belgian character of the concession, but to 
secure the co-operation of a great Power by giving its 
nationals a secret share in it. Recognising ‘la solidité 
de la situation diplomatique que les Légations de France 
et de Russie s’étaient faite’ (p. 177), he decided to approach 
the French representative, who welcomed his proposals 
and speedily arranged the participation of a French 
syndicate. M. Gérard describes in great detail the joint 
manoeuvres that resulted, in May 1897, in the signing 
of the desired contract, and dwells with particular relish 
on the precautions taken to conceal the French interest 
in the concession, except from the Chinese official 
negotiators and from Li Hung-chang, who gave him 
great assistance. The secret was, as he says, well kept, 
but only in the sense that no actual proof of the French 
participation was obtained, for suspicion on the point 
was so strong as to fall little short of certainty. 

For some reason which M. Gérard does not explain, 
the secret understanding between the French and 
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Belgian financiers and their Governments was revealed 
‘in extremis’ (p. 185), that is, presumably, immediately 
after the signing of the contract, to the German Minister, 
who thereupon addressed to the Chinese Government a 
strong protest against the partiality shown to other 
Powers in comparison with the neglect of German claims 
to China’s gratitude. Of the nature of the payment that 
Germany desired for her services full warning had been 
given to Li Hung-chang when he passed through Berlin 
in 1896 after his embassy to Russia; for, according to the 
account he subsequently gave M. Gérard (p. 206) of his 
audience with the Emperor, the latter made a plain 
intimation of his wish to obtain a naval station on the 
Chinese coast, and the Foreign Minister, Baron von 
Marschall, is described as having ‘réclamé instamment’ 
this concession from China, as the recompense to which 
Germany was entitled for the service she had rendered 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Shimonoseki. A 
few months later, in January 1897, an official representa- 
tion in the same sense was made at Peking by the 
German Minister, who informed his French and Russian 
colleagues of the demand he had made, expressing the 
hope that it would meet with no opposition on their part, 
and adding an assurance that, in its choice of a naval 
station, the German Government would not encroach on 
what France and Russia regarded as their respective 
zones of influence. 

M. Gérard is studiously vague in his references to the 
Russian attitude towards the German demands; but an 
official statement in the Reichstag in 1896 that Germany 
and Russia had come to an understanding with regard 
to their respective interests in China, coupled with 
the absence of any opposition at Peking on the part of 
Russia, is sufficient indication that she did not regard 
the German claims as clashing with her own schemes. 
M. Gérard states, it is true (p. 210), that the French and 
Russian Governments, far from encouraging the German 
designs, ‘ne purent que confirmer le gouvernement 
chinois dans son attitude de résistance a de tels projets.’ 
But he records no representations as having been made 
by himself in that sense ; and the omission is in marked 
contrast to the minute particularity with which in 
other cases his own activity is described. The only 
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representation he mentions as having been made by his 
Russian colleague was closely restricted in scope. 

The murder of two German missionaries in the pro- 
vince of Shantung in November 1897 supplied the pretext 
Germany had awaited for securing by force the object 
she had failed to gain by persuasion. The port of 
Kiaochou, in that province, was at once occupied ; and its 
lease to her as a naval station formed part of the repara- 
tion exacted. The murder of these missionaries would 
not, a few years earlier, have afforded Germany any 
opening for action, for they would, as belonging to 
a Roman Catholic mission, have been under the official 
protection of France, to whom therefore would have 
fallen the duty of securing reparation. Germany, how- 
ever, had in 1891 successfully established a claim to 
substitute herself for France in the protectorate over 
Roman Catholic missionaries of German nationality, and 
now profited by her foresight. The blood of martyrs is 
a seed that sometimes yields a strange harvest. 

Prior to the sailing of the German squadron for 
Kiaochou, the Russian Government was informed of 
Germany’s intentions by a telegram from the Emperor to 
the Tsar ; and the seizure of the port gave the signal for 
the despatch of Russian warships to Port Arthur, the 
Chinese naval station in the Liactung peninsula, The 
occupation of Port Arthur marks the close of the chapter 
that had opened with its restoration by the three Powers 
to China. Deep apprehensions had already been excited 
by the previous advance of Russia; and no faith in the 
disinterestedness of her policy could survive this disclosure 
of her real aims. ‘La politique de 1895’ was, as 
M. Gérard puts it (p. 285),‘ frappée au coeur.’ He himself, 
it may be added, laments this act of aggression and 
represents it as inconsistent with Russia’s previous 
policy. But, to whatever charges Russian policy in 
China lies open, inconsistency is not one of them ; and 
the occupation of Port Arthur was but one more step on 
the path on which she had long been steadily advancing. 
Nor is this last step more difficult than the earlier ones 
to reconcile with Russian policy as M. Gérard depicts 
it—a policy in which, he affirms, there was ‘assurément 
rien d’égoiste’ (p. 278). But the representation of Russia 
as tightening her hold on China solely for the benevolent 
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purpose of fostering the development of her resources 
and leading her on the path of reform—réformes 
matérielles, intellectuelles, et morales’ (p. 277)—is one 
not likely to meet with ready acceptance. 


The retrocession of the Liaotung peninsula by Japan 
had been demanded on the ground that its possession by 
her would constitute a menace to the capital of China. 
Much more serious, obviously, was this menace when it 
passed into the hands of Russia, already in control of a 
railway across Manchuria; and the Chinese Government 
raised no objection to the English acquisition of Wei- 
Hai-Wei by way of counterbalance. France followed 
suit by obtaining a lease of Kwang-chou Wan, on the 
southern coast of China; and England then strengthened 
her position at Hongkong by securing an extension of 
her rights over the peninsula facing the island, and 
control of the neighbouring bays. These events, following 
in quick succession on the German occupation of Kiao- 
chow, deepened the effect already produced by China’s 
defeat by Japan, thus described by Mr Morse. 


‘The abasement of China, which was the result of the war 
with Japan, was perhaps scarcely felt by the toiling millions, 
whose outlook was limited to their own village, or, at the 
widest, to their own province; but it produced a profound 
effect on the educated classes. Those whose education 
enabled them to discern what had been accomplished, in the 
administration of national affairs and for the well-being of 
the people, by Western countries and by Japan, were already 
anxious to see their own country brought to the same level 
of progress; but they were a few thousands at most and, at 
that stage, could produce but small effect on public opinion, 
But the disasters of the Empire brought enlightenment to 
those others also, many myriads in number, who could judge 
of Chinese affairs only by their knowledge of Chinese con- 
ditions; and amongst those of that class who urged reform 
were to be found even some of the official hierarchy, a class 
of men whose interests must be most adversely affected by 
any project for changes in the administration’ (11, 128). 


The agitation due to Japan’s victory subsided, but it 
was followed by anxiety as to Russia’s aims; and when, 
in the course of a few months, the spectacle was presented 
to the Chinese nation of the abandonment to the foreigner 
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of a series of strongholds on their coast, even the 
lethargic were stirred to anger and alarm. China, within 
a single generation, had lost all her suzerain rights over 
neighbouring kingdoms; her chief island possessions had 
been wrested from her; and now foreign Powers were 
seizing divers points of vantage on the coast which 
imagination could readily picture as soon to be used for 
the invasion of her inland territory. Nor was imagination 
left to work unaided. The imminent dissolution of the 
Empire became the subject of much eager discussion 
abroad; and foreign Powers were in China readily 
credited with a desire for the partition which in these 
discussions was treated as almost inevitable. 

Alarm stimulated the demand for reform, and thereby 
proved that Chinese ideas were in truth in process of 
change. All that had earlier been thought necessary for 
the remedying of the country’s weakness was the 
purchase of some warships and big guns, and the equip- 
ment of selected troops with modern rifles; but there 
was now a widespread, if dim, perception that the 
weakness had deep-rooted causes, and that for their 
removal the adoption of Western ideas was necessary on 
a scale previously undreamt of. Opinions differed as to 
the extent of the change needed in China’s political 
system, some holding that the new wine required quite 
new bottles, and regarding the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty as an essential preliminary to any reform, while 
others were so much concerned for the safety of the old 
bottles that they could bring themselves to contemplate 
nothing more than the cautious addition of a little new 
wine to the old. But that there must be assimilation of 
Western ideas, to a far greater degree than in the past, 
was common ground. 

If the dynasty was to remain untouched, the conver- 
sion of the Throne to the cause of reform was essential 
to its success; and an opportunity soon presented itself, 
and was at once seized, for effecting this conversion by 
direct persuasion, instead of by the slow method of 
stirring so strong a current of public feeling that the 
Throne must yield. Kang Yu-wei, a very ardent reformer 
but no enemy to the dynasty, having been brought at 
Peking to the notice of the Emperor, gained over him 
an immediate and overmastering influence of which the 
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results were speedily seen in a shower of Imperial Decrees 
by which the Emperor feverishly strove to effect, in the 
space of a few weeks, a vast number of radical changes, 
administrative, financial, educational, military, and in- 
dustrial, in the existing Chinese system. These changes 
were not in principle ill-conceived, but they were ordained 
with no preliminary preparation of the public mind, and 
with no appreciation of the opposition that they must 
arouse—an opposition the strength of which Mr Morse, 
who gives a list of the decrees, probably does not over- 
estimate in declaring (11, 153) that against reform on 
this scale were ‘arrayed, actively or passively, all the 
forces of the Empire.’ Precautions for the securing of 
the Emperor’s own position were taken too late; and the 
‘Hundred Days of Reform’ ended in the sudden resump- 
tion by the Empress Dowager of the reins of authority 
and the relegation of the Emperor to a palace prison for 
the remaining ten years of his unhappy life. 

Alarm at foreign encroachments, actualand threatened, 
had stimulated the demand for reform, but these excited 
not only alarm but anger; and the anger was felt by 
many who were quite untouched by any perception of a 
need of change. Far from their being led by events 
towards the adoption of Western ideas, animosity to the 
foreigner served in their case to intensify repugnance to 
reform, since reform was avowedly based on those ideas ; 
and, while this counter-current of resentment at first 
merely strengthened the reaction that naturally followed 
the Emperor’s hasty experiment, blind hatred of the 
foreigner gradually became the guiding spirit of policy, 
and ceased to be subject to the earlier restraint of fear. 
There were among the advisers of the Empress Dowager 
many who entertained no illusions as to China’s military 
weakness; but there were others, of no experience in 
foreign affairs, who still refused to believe that recent 
concessions to the foreigner were the consequence of the 
country’s weakness, and proclaimed them to be wholly 
due to lack of resolution in meeting his demands. 

The advocates of this policy of firm resistance were 
given, early in 1899, an opportunity for testing it, when 
Italy made a demand for a naval station in China. The 
demand was met by the Chinese Government with a 
decided refusal and was thereupon withdrawn, to the 
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great strengthening of the anti-foreign party, whose 
leaders set themselves to inflame feeling among the 
ignorant masses of the people, believing that with their 
support the foreigner could be ejected from China. Of 
these efforts the Boxer rising of 1900 was the principal 
fruit. No episode in Chinese history has been the subject 
of such close study as this movement. Mr Morse places 
it in its proper perspective by including in his account 
of it a careful examination of the conditions prevailing: 
throughout the Empire in 1899. Except in the province 
of Hunan there was, he shows (111, 161), ‘distress and 
commotion’ everywhere. 


‘In some districts risings were anti-dynastic, in others 
anti-foreign, in others especially directed against the mis- 
sionaries; in some they arose from a rebellious spirit, in 
others from hostility to foreigners, and in others the exciting 
cause was scarcity of food.’ 


It was in the northern provinces that the Manchu 
leaders of reaction most industriously sowed their seed, 
and in them they reaped their most abundant harvest. 
The Boxer league, with nothing in its tenets or practices 
to distinguish it from other Chinese societies of the same 
kind, had the experience, unusual amongst such societies, 
of receiving high official encouragement, on the ground 
of its value as a weapon in the anti-foreign campaign. 
Although the Empress Dowager’s approval was at first 
wavering and dubious, the movement found a powerful 
patron at Court in Prince Tuan, father of the young 
prince who in January 1900 was chosen as heir to the 
Throne. As father of the heir-apparent, Prince Tuan, 
one of the most ignorant and fanatical of the leaders 
of reaction, gained in the Government a commanding 
influence; and the movement he fostered grew by 
degrees too strong to be either suppressed or controlled. 
The Empress Dowager’s chief concern became that of 
ensuring that this powerful weapon should continue to 
be aimed at the foreigner and not turned against herself. 

Belief in the possession by the Boxer chiefs of super- 
natural powers played a part of some importance in the 
development of events, for it was firmly held by many 
of the ignorant Manchus who surrounded the Empress 
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Dowager, and undoubtedly strengthened their reliance 
on the league as an effective military instrument. 
Probably, also, at the moment when fear of retribution 
alone restrained her from the crime of an attack on the 
foreign Envoys, some transient belief in the reality of 
these powers turned a scale already delicately poised. 

Mr Morse, as he mentions in the preface to his second 
volume, was strongly tempted to write a ‘picturesque 
and detailed account’ of the siege of the Peking Lega- 
tions—‘ the most startling event in the century then just 
closing ’—but he resisted the temptation on the ground 
that it was his duty to be guided in his treatment of 
events solely by their relative importance. His narrative, 
however, though excluding mere picturesque incidents, 
gives an adequate account both of the eight weeks’ siege 
and of the causes that contributed to the failure of the 
attack. The total length of the line defended was not 
far short of that held at Mafeking, and the defending 
force was so small that a determined enemy, in such 
strength as the Chinese commanded, must in the end 
have overcome all resistance. But the same lack of union 


that has made itself painfully apparent in the whole 


wide field of Chinese political affairs exhibited itself, to 
the extreme good fortune of the besieged, in the smaller 
arena of this conflict. There was a peace party as well 
as a war party among the Empress Dowager’s advisers ; 
and their influence in her councils fluctuated with her 
varying moods of confidence or misgiving as to the 
ultimate consequences of her acts. 

The war party were fully in the ascendant during the 
last stage of the siege, but their efforts failed; and the 
Legations were relieved by a composite force in which, 
though in very unequal numbers, all the great Powers, 
with the single exception of Germany, were represented. 
The Court fled; and the representatives of the Powers 
applied themselves to the problem of determining, in 
conjunction with Chinese plenipotentiaries, the repara- 
tion to be exacted from China. Apart from the inherent 
difficulties of the task, the situation was complicated by 
the characteristic eagerness of Germany, which had come 
late to the fray, to undertake ‘punitive expeditions,’ 
long after these, in the judgment of all other Powers, 
had ceased to be either necessary or desirable, and by 
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Russia’s disposition to separate herself from her tem- 
porary allies and pursue a policy of her own. 

China’s collapse had greatly facilitated Russian 
schemes of aggression; and during the negotiations that 
followed the occupation of Peking, Russia was busily 
engaged in strengthening her military hold on Manchuria. 
In the absence of any resistance from Chinese forces, her 
troops, in the autumn of 1900, had, as Mr Morse shows 
(111, 322), ‘in a short campaign of little over two weeks 
laid their grasp on the whole of Southern Manchuria’; 
and her diplomatic efforts, during the two years following 
the Court’s return to Peking, were directed to securing, 
by formal agreements with China, the hold thus 
acquired, which other Powers strove to loosen. In the 
diplomatic contest Russia’s position had been weakened 
by the death, in November 1901, of Li Hung-chang, to 
the value of whose services M.Gérard bears frequent and 
grateful testimony, describing him as ‘un allié précieux et 
fidéle, un auxiliaire singuliérement efficace’ (p. 160); and 
there was visible in Russian policy a lack of unity of 
direction, which showed itself both in the independent 
and sometimes opposing action of her various agents, and 
in the absence of any understanding between them as 
to what facts were to be admitted or denied. Her 
schemes had moreover brought her directly into antago- 
nism with the United States, whose determination to 
protect her commercial interests in Manchuria proved 
a serious obstacle to the attainment of Russian aims. 

The issue in the end proved incapable of decision by 
diplomatic means ; and, of the Powers opposed to Russia’s 
designs, Japan was the only one prepared to use force in 
resisting them. Her treaty of alliance with Great 
Britain in 1902 had secured her against the danger of 
France joining Russia in case of war, for by the terms of 
that treaty this would have brought Great Britain also 
into the field ; and, after five months of fruitless negotia- 
tion, Japan, in February 1904, broke off diplomatic 
relations. ‘This,’ to quote Mr Morse’s terse summary of 
the causes and results of the conflict, 


‘initiated a war to decide which of two foreign Powers should 
exercise a predominating influence over three provinces of 
the Chinese empire, the original home of the dynasty and 
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the ruling race; a war fought, on the land side, entirely on 
Chinese soil, while China, maintaining her neutrality, looked 
on, interested only to the extent of a decision whether, in 
Manchuria, her territory and her subjects should be under 
Russian or Japanese domination’ (111, 426). 


The war ended in the victory of Japan, and the 
transfer to her of almost all the advantages that Russia, 
during the preceding ten years, had laboriously been 
acquiring. But, though this changed the whole diplo- 
matic position, the effect in that sphere was not so 
immediate or so violent as that produced by Russia’s 
defeat on Chinese national feeling. 


‘The result of the Russo-Japanese war . . . electrified the 
nation. . . . The Asiatic had inflicted a signal defeat on the 
European power . . . and what one small Asiatic power had 
done might surely be done by another, greater in area, in 
population, and in resources, Every Chinese . . . began to 
ask by:what means Japan had worked this result, and there 
were many fluent tongues ready to explain that it was 
by the wholesale adoption of Western ways. Japan had 
absorbed Western learning, had adopted a constitution, had 
created a parliament, had remodelled her army on modern 
lines, had accepted the Western calendar, had taken to 
European clothes and style of dressing the hair; and China 
had only to do the same’ (III, 434). 


It had in 1898 been possible to check and divert the 
forces that made for change, but those now set in motion 
proved impossible to control; and one by one the 
external bulwarks of Chinese conservatism went down 
before them. The stages of this political revolution, with 
which Mr Morse in his closing chapter very briefly 
deals, have already been described in the pages of this 
Review,* and this sketch may therefore here close. It 
has necessarily been confined to an examination of the 
chief phases in China’s international relations. Many 
factors by which those relations have been influenced 
and affected have been inevitably passed over. To Mr 
Morse’s pages may safely be referred all who wish for 
full details of these factors, and for a just estimate of 
their influence. 

HENRY COCKBURN. 





* ©Q.R.,’ July 1916. ‘Four Years of the Chinese Republic.’ 
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Art. 2—ARMY EDUCATION. 


1. L’'Armée Nouvelle. By Jean Jaurés. Paris: Rouff, 
1915 (first published 1910). 

2. Report of Imperial Education Conference (June 11 
and 12, 1919). London, 1919. 2 


‘THE establishment of a closer co-operation between 
the army and the rest of the nation’: such, in the words 
of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, is the aim of the 
present system of army education. ‘Une armée n’est 
forte qu’A la condition d’exprimer la vivante réalité 
sociale’; in this phrase the great socialist orator and 
thinker, Jaurés, summed up the object of his elaborate 
scheme of reform expounded in ‘L’Armée Nouvelle.’ 
Both phrases imply the same ideal. In his attempt to 
realise it, Jaurés, true to the genius of his nation, 
elaborated a scheme, clear and logical in every detail, 
of army reform and army education ; we, as character- 
istically, started an educational scheme hurriedly, to 
meet a pressing and limited need of the moment, and 
found, as it was developed, that it might secure the far 
greater object defined by the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. On the other hand, it is significant that 
the inception of such a scheme should have followed, 
in our case, in circumstances similar to those in which 
Jaurés wrote in 1910; that is, at a time when the whole 
manhood of the nation was in the army, and most 
Englishmen had a chance, such as they never had before, 
of realising what are the conditions of military service. 
No one, probably, would deny that before the war the 
relations between the army and the rest of the com- 
munity were not so close as they should have been. 
The army formed a class apart, with interests of its own. 
The civilian took little account of the soldier’s peace- 
time routine, while the soldier was carefully shielded 
from the pre-occupations of his fellow-citizens. He was 
encouraged to eschew politics, and, so long as he had 
the knowledge that conformed to a very elementary 
standard, he was not usually tempted to take interest 
in anything but his military duties. It is hardly wonder- 
ful, therefore, that on leaving the army he found him- 
self uprooted and out of touch with his contemporaries. 
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In the case of officers this divorce from the civil com- 
munity was not quite so apparent. They mixed more 
with men of other professions and, having a more 
permanent career than the rank and file, did not find 
themselves uprooted at so early an age. The officers, 
too, who came most to the front and were best known 
to the world, were as a rule men who realised that their 
profession exacted deep study of the world and of many 
branches of learning not immediately concerned with 
military science. But this was not true of the average 
officer ; his exclusively military education and prejudices, 
and his disinclination to take a serious interest in 
anything but military routine, served to keep him out of 
touch with civilian thought. How often has one heard 
such an expression from the regular officer as: ‘I am 
simply a soldier and I know nothing and care less about 
politics or literature or what not’—said, too, with an 
air of self-satisfaction, as if it were something to be 
proud of! This divorce between the army and the 
rest of the nation was bad for both; the nation suffered, 
because it did not obtain an army as good as it might 
have been; the army, because it felt itself cut off to a 
great extent from the nation, to which it is its mission 
to give the highest service that men can be called upon 
to give. 

Before the war some steps had been taken to remedy 
this state of things. For some years previously, in 
addition to normal methods of obtaining regular com- 
missions through Sandhurst and Woolwich, a few com- 
missions were given to men who had had university 
training. This system introduced into the officers’ 
messes men who had developed some interest in affairs 
not exclusively military, and could bring minds broadened. 
by intercourse with men entering other professions to the 
consideration of army problems. The officers appointed 
by this system were a great success. The question of 
the men was more difficult, and it was not seriously 
considered until the unpopularity of the army had 
been demonstrated by the fall in recruiting returns. 
Much, it is true, had been done between the South 
African War and 1914, especially by Lord Haldane, to 
make the army more efficient and attractive. The serious 
training required of the striking force at home and its 
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organisation on war footing had given to men as well as 
officers an object in their military careers, which had not 
always been apparent under previous systems in peace- 
time. Still, for many years before 1914, the strength was 
below establishment; and it was found impossible to 
obtain the needful 30,000 recruits a year. The pay, which 
in spite of slight improvements was still low, had some- 
thing to do with this; but a deeper cause was the fact 
that a soldier during his seven or nine years’ period in 
the army was so cut off from all interests and crafts of 
the civil community that, when he was discharged, he 
had no career open to him. 

The army, as Mr H. A. L. Fisher recently expressed 
it, ‘has been in a sense, for at any rate the majority of 
the rank and file, a blind-alley profession.’ Sent forth 
in the prime of life into the labour market after a 
period of service ‘as fatal as could have been fixed on,’ 
to quote Lord Roberts, ‘whether the convenience and 
welfare of the soldier or the interest of the State be 
considered, the discharged soldier was ill-prepared for 
any other work. The routine of drill and fatigues gave 
him little scope for the exercise of faculties which would 
be useful in civil life; and his shielded existence in 
peace-time, with the minute regulations that mapped 
out his daily life, was a bad preparation for the hard 
struggles of the outside world. Except in one of the 
specialised corps, the soldier had no training in any 
trade which would be useful to him thereafter; and he 
was lucky after discharge if he obtained anything better 
than casual employment. 

These being the conditions, it is not surprising that 
in times of flourishing trade it was impossible to attract 
enough men to the army, and that at no time the 
serious man, who took a long view of his future career, 
would join it, unless he had an overwhelming passion 
for soldiering. In a few regiments with good traditions 
and public-spirited officers inducements were offered to 
the men to fit themselves for some craft before their 
discharge ; and they were assisted in finding satisfactory 
employment on their return to civil life. But these 
provisions were not general. In the summer of 1914, 
however, when the recruiting preblem was acute, 
in addition to expedients such as public meetings, 
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advertisements, and recruiting marches, the more radical 
remedy was suggested of providing such an education 
in the army that discharged men could find themselves 
more in touch with civil conditions and have qualifica- 
tions for some trade. This, from the men’s point of 
view, would have removed the most telling reproach 
against the army system. Accordingly, a committee 
was appointed to consider how the men in the army 
could be given technical instruction which would qualify 
them on discharge for some trade or profession. But, 
before the committee had reported, the war broke out, 
and the War Office had more urgent matters on hand. 
During the first eighteen months of the war the para- 
mount considerations were to obtain as many recruits as 
possible, to train them with the utmost despatch, and to 
send them out to reinforce our weak lines. But from 
the beginning of 1916 the Military Service Acts enabled 
the War Office to train men more deliberately, since the 
numbers available at any time could be calculated and 
recruits called up as they were required. At the same 
time a new Chief of the Staff came to the War Office— 
Sir William Robertson, a firm believer in sound education 
for the soldier. He not only instituted an improved 
system of purely military training, but, in his directions 
for the instruction of young soldiers, planted the seed of 
the present army education system. Young men of 
eighteen, though called up for military service, were not 
liable to be sent abroad before nineteen, except in such a 
case of dire emergency as occurred in March 1918. Hence 
more time could be devoted to their training at home 
than could be spared for the older men. At first they 
were given an exclusively military training, but from 
the beginning of 1917 onwards, the Army Council was 
able to recognise its special responsibility for these 
young men, many of whom had not yet completed their 
training for civil work, and all of whom were at an age 
when their moral education and general outlook on life 
needed development. In accordance with this policy, in 
addition to the hours allotted for military training, 
special periods were set aside for school education and 
organised games; and from March 1917 young soldiers 
were concentrated in formations where they could ob- 
tain special attention and special methods of instructions. 
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In announcing to the public the institution of these 
Young Soldier Battalions, the Secretary of the War 
Office stated that ‘great importance is attached to the 
welfare and education of these young men; and the 
headquarters of their battalions have been carefully 
selected with this end in view.’ But the practice in some 
battalions fell far short of these excellent intentions. 
Some of the commanding officers knew little and cared 
less about any form of training not obviously of a 
military nature, and to a large extent ignored the new 
regulations. On the other hand, the enthusiasts for the 
change were given their chance of imparting a sound. 
education to the best part of the nation’s youth and used 
it to the full. At-Cannock Chase, for example, the Rev. 
Richard Brooke, then an army chaplain, now headmaster 
of Liverpool College, enthusiastically supported by his 
General, who had himself known what it was to acquire 
education under difficulties, and, in the 23rd Army Corps, 
Captain Egerton and Lieutenant Shelley, who had 
devoted themselves to educational problems in civil life, 
were allowed to make the fullest use of the opportunity 
for serious education given by the Army Council Instruc- 
tions. It was not difficult to find capable instructors 
among the officers and men of the units, and by a careful 
system of grading—for the attainments of the young 
soldiers were naturally very unequal—to secure profit- 
able courses of instruction for every man. At Cannock 
Chase these classes were supplemented by lectures from 
the Master of Balliol and other scholars; in the 23rd 
Army Corps local education authorities freely gave help ; 
at Sheffield, another centre where good work was done, 
the classes for young soldiers were almost entirely con- 
ducted by teachers in the Technical Institute. These 
pioneers took no narrow view of the education needed ; 
besides the groundwork of general knowledge, instruc- 
tion was given in some trade or business likely to be 
useful in civil life, chiefly in evening classes, where the 
attendance, though voluntary, fully justified the experi- 
ment. 

In France, meanwhile, an educational movement had 
sprung up spontaneously. The older soldiers there craved 
for some intellectual interest as a relief from their 
monotonous lives; and the Y.M.C.A, has the credit of 
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having first attempted to satisfy thiscraving. So early 
as the winter of 1915-16 the experiment was tried of 
giving lectures on historical and scientific subjects in the 
Y.M.C.A. huts at the front; and the experiment proved 
so popular that these lectures were continued throughout 
the war. A few regular classes in French, history, etc., 
were also started in the Y.M.C.A. huts and proved ex- 
ceedingly attractive. As the war dragged on, however, 
these occasional lectures and classes proved unsatisfying ; 
and there grew up a demand for something more 
systematic in the way of instruction, especially among 
men who had served long and were becoming troubled 
about their future. The young men were losing the 
precious years of preparation for some trade or profes- 
sion ; the older men were losing their cunning as crafts- 
men or getting out of touch with the developments of 
their business. All felt that they were losing touch with 
their home interests and that their minds were being 
dulled by the wearisome routine of the trenches. In fact, 
to quote Mr Fisher again, ‘the educational movement in 
the army did not come from above . . . it was the result 
of aspontaneous movement arising from the men them- 
selves.’ It was to meet the needs of this spontaneous 
movement that the army chiefs felt bound to supply a 
more systematic and satisfactory system of education. 
The Canadians were the pioneers in supplying this 
need by their Khaki University, the organisation of 
which was entrusted to some of their leading university 
teachers; the Australians and New Zealanders soon 
followed suit. Our own army was not far behind, for in 
December 1917, an officer was appointed to G.H.Q. to 
co-ordinate and systematise the courses of lectures given 
to the troops. The choice of this officer, Captain Borden 
Turner, was singularly happy, for he proved to be one of 
those unconventional enthusiasts who, given the slightest 
chance, know how to carry all before them and to con- 
vince the most recalcitrant of the soundness of their 
views. With him later was associated Lord Gorell, 
another New Army officer. Between them, these two 
men have created the system of army education which 
Mr Fisher has described as ‘the most surprising of all the 
inventions of the war.’ But in recording their achieve- 
ments it must be emphasised, as they themselves would 
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be the first to claim, that their task was imposed upon 
them by the men themselves, and that throughout they 
have received every support and encouragement from 
the Field-Marshal in France and from the Army Council 
at the War Office. 

The scheme for co-ordinating lectures soon developed 
into a more ambitious educational programme. The 
particular needs of men desiring instruction were ascer- 
tained, and inquiries were made for instructors among 
officers and N.C.O.’s able to supply these needs. This 
was not difficult in the army of 1918, which was a 
microcosm of the nation and contained experts in every 
branch of learning and teachers born or trained to the 
task. Classes on almost every conceivable subject were 
rapidly established in almost every rest area; they were 
even held in the trenches. One artillery officer in the 
front line taught his battery French and gun-laying 
alternately, with no text-book or other equipment than 
the cover of an ammunition box for a black board. The 
best men set to the job were never at a loss for expedients. 
Another of these voluntary teachers, who had never 
taught before but in the course of an adventurous life 
had tried his hand at many jobs, found a class that was 
wanted in motor-engineering beyond him; nothing 
daunted, he persuaded his friend in charge of the neigh- 
bouring Military Transport Depot to let his class pick up 
what they could in the depét under the supervision of 
one of the motor-mechanics. A builders’ class was needed 
in the same division, and at the very time some brick 
huts had to be put up. ‘Let my class provide the fatigue 
party for building every day,’ said the educational officer 
to the General, who agreed ; and under the expert builder 
in charge the class learned at any rate the rudiments of 
building construction. 

Naturally, these classes produced a great demand for 
books, but there were no funds available; however, 
money was advanced from canteen funds, and Captain 
Borden Turner was able to purchase enough books to 
start with. In his choice he showed an extraordinany 
breadth of mind ; indeed, the list of books supplied to the 
soldiers in those early days would certainly startle 
people who regard the army as the preserve of stereo- 
typed or reactionary opinion. The Y.M.C.A., which had 
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already done such public-spirited work, was enlisted in 
the movement, being given charge, as agents for the 
army, of all instruction on the Lines of Communication. 
The Y.M.C.A. rose to their opportunity and promptly 
appointed Sir Henry Hadow as Director to organise all 
their education in France. He inaugurated a system 
and a curriculum which was so well adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances that they were practically adopted 
for the whole army, when he had joined the War 
Office as Assistant Director and had developed them 
further. On his leaving France he was succeeded by Sir 
Graham Balfour, whose sympathetic and most successful 
administration only terminated in April 1919, when the 
War Office took over the whole work from the Y.M.C.A. 

To supplement the somewhat irregular and ill-defined 
functions of the General Staff as purveyors of education 
to the army in France, it soon became evident that a 
department ought to be created at the War Office to 
co-ordinate all educational activities, and give education 
a recognised status in the army. Of the two friends, 
who were heart and soul in the movement, Lord Gorell 
was chosen to go over to the War Office; and on 
Aug. 29, 1918, after several months of conferences and 
negotiations, a separate section of the Staff Duties 
Directorate, with Lord Gorell at its head, was instituted 
to deal solely with education. The time, though late, 
was otherwise well chosen. Plans for demobilisation 
were being considered; and in that connexion many 
problems relating to the training of soldiers for civil 
life. Lord Milner, Sir Henry Wilson, and Sir A. Lynden 
Bell, Director of Staff Duties, were all sympathetic, and 
glad to find a man with the vision and knowledge of 
education possessed by Lord Gorell to undertake the 
work. 

Lord Gorell, assisted at first by only six officers, had 
to create an organisation and a system to meet the 
educational needs of some five million soldiers. One of 
his first duties was to draft an Army Order defining the 
scope of the scheme. This order, dated Sept. 24, and 
the subsequent orders of Dec. 9, 1918, and May 13, 1919, 
are worthy of note among Army Orders for the engaging 
frankness and clearness with which those who have to 
administer or to benefit by the scheme are taken into 
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confidence. The importance of education in the army is 
stated to be due to: 


‘(a) Its bearing upon the present, i.e. upon the military 
efficiency and morale of the troops. 

‘(b) Its bearing upon the future, i.e. upon the mental 
attitude and practical knowledge with which all ranks now 
serving will, when they come to be reabsorbed into the life 
of the nation, face the social conditions and industrial and 
economic problems which will be before the Empire as a 
whole after the war.’ 


In other words, the aim of army education was to 
establish ‘a closer co-operation between the army and 
the rest of the nation,’ or, in Jaurés’ words, to find an 
expression for ‘la vivante réalité sociale.’ These aims 
have been constantly upheld in all the instructions sent 
forth and in the system set up by the education section 
at the War Office. A knowledge of English, history, 
civics, and geography, as well as elementary mathematics, 
is insisted upon as the necessary groundwork and as 
the preliminary to practical instruction in the trade or 
business which a man wishes to learn; while, in :the 
valuable education circulars distributed from time to 
time throughout the army, information is given on all 
the social and trade activities which will affect a man 
as soon as he returns to civil life, and he is encouraged 
to continue the self-education which he has begun in 
the army, at the University, or in a Workers’ Educational 
Association Centre. 

The first ten weeks of the department’s existence, 
before the armistice, were chiefly a period of preparation. 
The young soldiers had their four to six hours a week 
of instruction better organised, but educational facilities 
for the rest of the army still depended largely on the 
military situation and the good-will of commanding 
officers. But after the armistice the principle was laid 
down that educational training ‘can no longer be 
regarded as a secondary consideration; and as much 
time as can be made available from the necessities of 
military service should now be devoted to it. From 
that time the system came into full working order. 
At first only France and Great Britain had been included 
in the scheme; gradually all the other British army 
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areas were brought in—even the remote Murmansk 
peninsula. During the winter of 1918-19, when the 
soldier’s military duties were comparatively light, and 
before the great rush of demobilisation had begun, it was 
estimated by Lord Gorell that at least 3,000,000 men 
were attending education classes and lectures. 

Lions there were, no doubt, in the path, one of the 
chief of these being the hard-dying prejudice that, the 
less the soldier knows of anything outside his military 
work, the better. ‘Military necessities, which were 
safeguarded in all orders about time to be given to 
education, can always be made to loom large, if a 
battalion commander has made up his mind that it is a 
waste of time for his men to go to school. But by 
persistence this difficulty was overcome. The chiefs of 
the army, at home and on all fronts, were enthusiastic 
for the new education, and made it plain that they 
meant the scheme to be carried through. The army 
itself was so full of men in all ranks not imbued with 
the old army tradition and eager to improve their minds 
that the momentum towards education was great. In 
one unit, for example, where trouble had arisen after 
the armistice, the main grievance was discovered to be 
that no educational scheme had been formulated. 

The teaching personnel was a more serious difficulty. 
After the armistice, the first to be demobilised were the 
qualified teachers in the army, who were urgently 
needed in civil life. Many of the experts, also, who had 
undertaken to teach special subjects, were called away 
to pressing duties elsewhere. Thus the ranks of capable 
teachers in the army were seriously depleted. This 
difficulty had, however, been foreseen and, so far as 
possible, obviated by the institution of two schools, one 
at Oxford, the other at Cambridge, for training officers 
and N.C.O.’s as instructors in the army, by the co- 
operation of the local education authorities at home, 
who were empowered to provide teachers and accommo- 
dation for soldiers requiring instruction, and, more 
recently, by drafting out civilian teachers to meet 
deficiencies in the teaching staff on the Rhine. 

The provision of an adequate supply of text-books 
proved unexpectedly difficult at first. At the end of 
1918 publishers’ stocks were much reduced, and paper 
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and labour were hard to come by. Education officers 
coming over from France, anxious for the welfare of 
their men, were almost mutinous at the small quantities 
of text-books doled out to them. But in time this 
problem was also solved. The schools of England 
generously gave their surplus text-books; second-hand 
booksellers’ shops were ransacked ; private organisations, 
such as the Central Library for Students in Tavistock 
Square, came to the rescue; above all, the Stationery 
Office, which undertook the printing from publishers’ 
plates and the binding of many of the text-books, at 
last produced books enough to satisfy the needs of 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers. 

Indeed, one of the remarkable results of this educa- 
tional experiment is the immense amount of good-will 
and active help it has evoked in all classes of the civil 
community. The idea of bringing the army back into 
touch with the normal life of the nation, and fitting the 
soldiers for their task as peaceable citizens, caught hold 
of people’s imagination, and made the most exclusive 
bodies anxious to do their share in the good work. The 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, and other 
great educational establishments, to a greater or less 
extent, opened their doors to military students, gave 
them lodging and provided teachers for them. Nay, 
more, attendance at army courses of instruction and 
possession of a certificate granted by the army educa- 
tional authorities have been recognised by all the 
universities of the United Kingdom as exempting 
soldiers from matriculation or other entrance examina- 
tions, so that on discharge they can become under- 
graduates without further loss of time. Most of the 
learned and professional bodies have likewise admitted 
these army qualifications as equivalent to their own 
entrance examinations. The interests of the working 
man have been cared for equally, since, after negotia- 
tions carried through by the Ministry of Labour with 
employers and trades unions, some thirty or forty 
important trades have agreed to count time spent by 
a man at a technical course in the army as excusing 
him from a corresponding period of his apprenticeship. 

Not the least remarkable illustration of the new 
sense of co-operation between the army and the civil 
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community was the conference on education opened by 
Sir Henry Wilson last June. This conference was 
called together, at the instance of the education section 
of the War Office, to discuss various problems that had 
presented themselves in connexion with the work of 
educating men drawn into the army from every quarter 
of the globe. It was attended; by 131 representatives of 
the Dominions, government departments, learned bodies, 
and most of the universities of the Empire. The opening 
address was delivered by Mr H. A. L. Fisher; and the 
four sessions were presided over by Sir Henry Wilson, 
Col Amery, Sir Henry Hadow, and Lord Bledisloe. The 
main idea of the conference was to arrive at some 
understanding as to the best method of continuing the 
co-operation in education between different parts of the 
Empire which army education had stimulated, and of 
supplying deficiencies in that co-operation revealed by 
recent experience. The functions of an Imperial Educa- 
tion Bureau, for example, were outlined as a means of 
keeping all universities of the Empire in touch with one 
another’s needs; the problems of having one matri- 
culation standard for all universities within the Empire 
and of giving credit for work done at one university by 
a student completing his course at another were also 
discussed. Co-ordination of education and research to 
meet specific technical and commercial needs of the 
Empire, and a system of distributing the information so 
acquired, were considered in the third session; the 
fourth was devoted to similar questions relating to the 
Empire's agricultural needs. The conference was hardly 
empowered to arrive at fixed resolutions on most of 
these subjects; indeed, its aim was rather to arouse 
attention to the difficulties experienced and suggest 
further serious consideration of the means to overcome 
them, than to put forward a programme. Accordingly 
its most emphatic resolution was to have the proceedings 
brought to the notice of all the Prime Ministers through- 
out the Empire, in the ‘belief that there is a general 
desire throughout the Empire that means should be |. 
found to give practical effect to the policy, aspirations, 
and suggestions expressed during the four sittings of the 
conference.’ The use made by the education section of 
the War Office of its unique opportunity in calling 
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together so representative an educational assembly to 
ventilate these questions is not the least of its services to 
education in the Empire. 


The unique opportunity provided by this great army 
of establishing closer co-operation between the soldiers 
and the nation on an educational basis has been used to 
the full. But what of the future? At one time it 
appeared as if the scheme might, on the passing of the 
emergency, be scrapped like the army’s superfluous 
motor-cars and tanks. But the promptitude of the 
army education authorities in tackling the education 
problem on the Rhine bas helped to avert that danger. 
Already many soldiers of the new regular army are ac- 
quiring a taste for education; and last July 74,370 men 
out of a total of 225,000 were attending classes, mostly 
in well-equipped business and technical coJJeges. Such 
enthusiasm cannot lightly be damped down; and the 
Secretary of State has now definitely stated that the 
army education scheme is to be continued. The problem 
of educating a small voluntary army, engaged on a 
seven or nine years’ term of service, will differ in some 
respects from that of educating an army of men anxious 
to prepare themselves for an immediate return to civil 
life. But the main objects of the original scheme: 
(1) to improve the men’s morale, (2) to keep them in 
touch with the interests of the civil community, will 
remain the same. As to morale, many of the officers 
who were originally prejudiced against the scheme have 
since recognised that their men fight and work better if 
their minds are stimulated by something more intelligent 
than mere routine, if they can understand their work 
like the French soldiers who cried at Hohenlinden, ‘Je 
ne veux pas mourir aujourd’hui, je veux voir la fin 
d’un si beau jour.’ Again, the better class of men who 
will be tempted into the army by the higher rates of 
pay will certainly demand to be kept in closer touch 
with their country’s affairs and to have some preparation 
for the civil work to which they will turn on their 
discharge. In another way education should help to 
make the army more popular and attractive by breaking 
down more of the barriers between non-commissioned 
and commissioned ranks. In principle the eligibility of 
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men in the ranks for commission has long been admitted, 
but in practice it has been difficult to make it effective, 
owing to the limited means of self-education available to 
privates and N.C.O.’s in the old regular arm. A properly 
graduated system of education in the army should do 
much to remove this obstacle. 

The provision of facilities for officers under the army 
education scheme has been in this first year its least 
satisfactory feature. The difficulties are greater than in 
the case of the men, for officers, being scarcer, cannot so 
easily be brought together in classes, while mixed classes 
of officers and men are not always successful. The whole 
question of the education of officers needs careful 
thought; and this should be one of the chief problems 
to be dealt with by the education section. A gocd deal 
of sound education can no doubt be imparted to officers 
in the process of fitting them to educate their men. 
We have seen how great the difficulties have been in 
the past in finding enough qualified teachers for the 
army, and how civilian help had to be sought. In the 
future the army will have to rely on its own resources. 
The only alternatives for providing an adequate supply 
of instruction would seem to be either to create a corps 
of officers, with N.C.O.’s, whose sole business would be 
to teach, or to make teaching a part of every officer's 
(and N.C.O.’s) professional training. The first method 
has the great disadvantage that it would tend to dis- 
tinguish education from the soldier’s normal business 
and relegate it to a secondary position in the fighting 
officer’s mind, and without his hearty co-operation it 
would stand a poor chance; whereas the other method 
would bring it home to all that a soldier without educa- 
tion is not a good soldier. If every officer might. be 
called upon to teach his men, he should, besides his 
military training as a cadet, have some months’ instruc- 
tion in methods of handling a class and in subjects of 
universal interest which he could profitably teach to his 
men. Such a training would in itself do much to raise 
the officer’s standard of education. 

But even this widespread form of instruction is not 
enough in itself. The officer’s education should, in our 
view, be radically altered from the beginning. At present 
it seems to us to be too exclusively military in the = 
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narrowest sense and too much pervaded by the public- 
school atmosphere. Normally the prospective officer 
goes from the public school to Woolwich or Sandhurst 
and thence for a large part of his life to the officers’ 
mess, institutions all equally instinct with the merits 
and defects of the public school. The public-school 
spirit is excellent as a basis for a man’s career, with its 
ideals of ‘playing the game’ and sinking one’s indi- 
viduality in the school tradition ; but it needs qualifying 
with other freer aspects of life, since it tends to dis- 
courage originality of thought or action, excludes the 
outer world, and exalts ‘good form’ at the expense of 
the best attainable as an object in life. An attempt 
should be made to get away from this narrow public- 
school view of life. 


‘What, asks Jaurés, speaking of French officers, ‘will be 
their worth as leaders if they cannot enter into the feelings 
and the innermost soul of that democracy, of which in times 
of danger they must be the responsible chiefs? ... What 
will be their authority as leaders, if they have not that 
exalted curiosity of mind, that familiarity with great ideas 
and that faculty of intelligent sympathy, which, though not 
created by strenuous study, is thereby powerfully developed?’ 


His suggestion for enlarging the knowledge and 
sympathy of French officers is ‘boldly to do away with 
the aristocratic and secluded life of the specialised 
military schools,’ and to teach them their military science 
in the same university centres as jurists, chemists, 
engineers, doctors, or teachers. ‘In such centres there 
are courses common to diverse special subjects;... 
students are more and more encouraged not only to go 
deeply into their own speciality but also to follow up the 
connexion between their own particular science and all 
other sciences, and in fact all human activity.’ ‘Thus 
only,’ he adds, ‘ will they be brought into close touch with 
democracy, and realise the vast and varied sum of 
human endeavour and knowledge which a great soldier 
must be able to weigh and make subservient to his 
purpose. It seems to us that the scheme of education 
proposed by Jaurés for French officers might well be 
made applicable to our own. We have already tried on 
a small scale the experiment of taking men direct from 
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the university to commissions ; it might well be extended, 
if not made general. The military undergraduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or one of the younger universities, 
would have his military lectures and military practice 
apart, in the same way as the legal, classical, or history 
students; but he would have some lectures in common 
with them, and in his games, in his clubs, and in those 
endless discussions which are the best part of the 
university training, he would learn to see the relation 
between his own studies and mode of life and those of 
his contemporaries, gain an increased respect for learning, 
and be far more in touch with the civilian, with whom 
he has always in the last resort to reckon, than is possible 
for him in the semi-cloistered life of the public school 
and the military college. 

The Army Education scheme has come to stay. It 
has already proved that it has in it the germs of life. 
But in the future it has problems before it no less hard 
than those that have already been successfully handled. 
Their solution depends chiefly on one condition—that the 
scheme continues to be directed, as it has been in the 


past, by men of open minds and sympathetic knowledge 
of educational needs and methods. If it is overwhelmed 
in stereotyped regulations and rigid instructions and 
administered by red-tape officials, it will share the fate 
of many excellent schemes which have been inaugurated 
by genius and killed by official mediocrities. 


Basin WiuuiAMs, Major. 
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Art. 3.—THE EFFECT OF A CAPITAL LEVY ON 
TRADE AND INDUSTRY. 


Wits the end of the war comes our financial reckoning. 
We have to take stock of the wealth that is left us, put 
against it our thousands of millions of debt, and then 
consider carefully how, during our long and. tedious 
journey towards financial recovery, the interest due to 
our creditors may best be met, and how, gradually, the 
debt may be contracted within reasonable dimensions. 
Probably the greater part of what we have lent to other 
nations should be written off ; and we shall be fortunate 
indeed if we commence our next financfal year with a 
gross debt of less than eight thousand millions.* Certain 
theorists in the ranks of the Liberal party frankly de- 
clare the position impossible, and see no remedy but a 
graduated levy on the wealth of the country in order 
once and for all to extinguish a large slice of our debt 
with its dependent heavy annual charges. The Labour 
extremists advocate a similar drastic seizure of wealth, 
not only on the ground that the debt charges are too 
high and cannot be met, but to provide in addition, out 
of the nation’s capital, large sums of money for what 
they vaguely term social betterment. These two schools 
differ in one particular only: the former plead ‘just for 
this time and all will be well, while the latter frankly 
say they want all they can get, and, if they find the 
method of extraction successful, will go on with it until 
their subversive programme is completed. With this 
Labour view there can be no question of argument; it 
must be fought and beaten, otherwise the existing basis 
of society, not only in this country but everywhere else, 
runs a serious risk of dissolution. 

On this question of capital levy, those who claim to 
speak for the Liberal party, or a section of it which 
rather lies under the suspicion of stealing Labour 
thunder, have recently outlined their proposals both in 





* See the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on 
Aug. 25,1919. ‘We have borrowed 1,200,000,000/. from the United States 
and Canada, and we have lent 1,800,000,0007. to our allies, the dominions and 
India. The National Debt is 7,800,000,0002....’ For the current financial 
year it is estimated that we shall spend over 200,000,000/. more than 
taxation will yield. That our lendings may never be repaid does not 
“discharge our debt to America. 
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and outside the House of Commons. The basis of the 
levy is, following the super-tax, to be personal, and 
applicable only to individuals ‘found to possess wealth 
exceeding ten thousand pounds in value.’* The levy 
will be graduated, and the rate will be proportionately 
higher the larger the fortune. This bitter pill is sugared 
by the promise that, with so substantial a reduction of 
debt charges, the income tax will fall automatically, and 
that by some financial magic the possessors of leviable 
wealth will for ever have redeemed a proportion of their 
income-tax liability. The individual thus to be dealt 
with may reasonably remark: ‘You tell me this, but 
security have I none, and I cannot forget that before 
many years are over there may be a Labour Government 
in power which will repeat the levy.’ That is the political 
side of the question. The object of this article is rather 
to accept the Liberal thesis in theory, to trace the 
incidence of the levy in practice, and to work out possible 
reactive effects on trade and industry. 

First, in the minds of those who advocate a capital 
levy, What is capital? In equity it must be assumed to 
be every species of wealth, tangible and intangible, that 
is capable of producing something which can be exchanged 
for commodities, or, in the terminology of the ordinary 
man, something which normally produces, or can be made 
by sale or exchange to produce, an income. Now the 
object of all tax-gatherers is to extract from their victims 
as much as possible, speedily, with as little trouble as 
possible, without undue risk of evasion, and equitably. 
With these maxims in mind, what basis of collection is 
to be adopted? The existing law in relation to excess 
profits? Super-tax liability capitalised on a basis of 
averaged income? Or an out-and-out new valuation 
of all assessable wealth? Clogged with difficulties 
though the last suggestion may be, it is probably the 
only possible and certainly the only equitable basis. If 
this basis be accepted, the next question is, What forms 
of wealth will become liable to the levy? Are we to 
anny my a papnerins basis and ‘or ore out, on 


* The Labour sale beens a ngage on all casa over 10002. at 
graduated rates, rising in the case of large fortunes to amounts practically 
equal to existing death duties. They do not promise to ear-mark the 
proceeds for the reduction of debt. 
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the lines of the excess profits duty, the incomes derived 
from personal effort, although many such incomes are 
protected by circumstances which create a _ virtual 
monopoly of considerable value ? 

Before drawing any general conclusions it is advisable 
to attempt a rough classification of the forms of capital 
which probably all are agreed should be leviable, and 
then to deal with classes of wealth which some hold 
should escape the tax. 

(1) British Government Securities.—Under this heading 
are included all denominations of War Loans and War 
Bonds, Exchequer Bonds, Consols, India Government 
Loans and certain loans guaranteed by the British 
Government. To-day the great bulk of this class is War 
Loan of various types and is held in quantity by limited 
companies, trustees, banks, insurance companies, build- 
ing societies and other institutions. From the banking 
point of view these securities are unexceptionable, and 
therefore many business men make a point of holding 
them to offer as cover in times of temporary stringency. 
Very many individuals of course hold War Loan, but as a 
rule in moderate quantity; and certainly few taxpayers 
have holdings sufficiently large to meet all the demands 
of a capital levy. Nor is it to be expected that banks 
and other holders of War Loan as security would, for 
the convenience of the Treasury, be willing to exchange 
it for other and less desirable cover, even if such could 
be offered by the borrower in properly liquid condition. 
The recent issue of Victory Bonds is a strong case in 
point; these have been taken up largely because they 
carry valuable rights for death-duty purposes, and in 
addition stand a chance of being drawn at a substantial 
premium. People would not be inclined to write off 
their levy with these securities. 

Individuals who hold War Loan free of all encum- 
brance in sufficient quantities to meet their levy cannot 
be numerous, and therefore the simple expedient of 
writing off loan against levy will apply in but few cases. 
Similarly with other securities of the class, except that 
they are not now held to the same extent by individuals.* 





* In relation to this, as indeed to every other class of security, the 
position of a life-tenant receiving an annual income under a trust, whether 
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(2) British Local Government and prior-charge Trans- 
port Stocks.—Of this class are Corporation, County and 
District Council loans, Docks and Harbour obligations, 
and certain Railway and Canal prior-charge stocks well 
enough secured to earn a place among legalised trustee 
stocks. The bulk is in the same hands that hold British 
Government securities, but a larger proportion is held 
by persons of moderate means, who probably would be 
leviable only in a few instances. Much of the stock, 
especially of the Local Government type, consists of fixed- 
term loans and, being seldom transferred, has no free 
market. Of late years the market in transferable Local 
Government stocks has not been very active—a change 
probably due to heavy Government borrowing, and for 
the present likely to persist. Very little selling depresses 
this market; and stock forced out from holders to meet 
taxation would tend to bring down prices rapidly, even 
if in fact purchasers were forthcoming. 

Before the war, railway trustee stocks rose and fell 
in sympathy with other trustee stocks, but latterly the 
spectre of nationalisation and the uncertainty as to the 
price at which the Government is prepared to take over 
the railway system have caused a fall quite apart from 
the influence of a rise in the rate of interest. Trans- 
actions in harbour, dock and canal stocks, with the 
exception of two or three of the larger undertakings, are 
not numerous, the stock being as a rule well held. If 
the market failed to absorb securities of this class at a 
reasonable price, the Government presumably would 
become the holders at a valuation based on the rate of 
interest payable. 

(3) Colonial and Foreign Government and Municipal 
Securities—In this class the war has caused many 
changes of sentiment as well as of value. Our own 
colonial securities have followed in the wake of our 
home loans, allowing rather more favour for South 
African and some Canadian issues, while United States 
and Japanese loans have appreciated with the trans- 
ference of wealth to these countries. We hold as a 








by will or otherwise, would be most difficult. The corpus from which he 
draws his income belongs intact to other vested interests and must not be 
diminished. His levy could be payable in no other way than by fixing an 
annual charge for a term of years calculated on his expectation of life. 
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nation nothing like the quantity of these securities which 
were with us before the war. Many were taken by our 
own Government and sold to keep the exchanges in 
order, and many others were got rid of by British 
owners in order to find money for their own loans, 
Made rich by the war, Americans, Japanese and to some 
extent Canadians have bought back their loans freely 
from us. Were any of these loans offered to the 
Treasury under levy, no doubt the Government, in view 
of its foreign debts, could easily deal with them, much 
in the same way as it did during the war through the 
American Securities Committee. 

(4) Ordinary Britisi Raiiway Stock.—This is a class 
of stock much out of favour at present; and very little 
selling serves to put down values out of all proportion to 
the amount of stock offered. The capital value of our 
railways is very large, and stock is held by a million and 
a half shareholders, 

The real financial position of the railways and the 
money required to restore them to an efficient working 
condition are known to inner circles only; and over all 
looms the uncertainty of labour’s day-to-day attitude. 
Were this stock forced on the market in any quantity, 
there is little doubt that dealings would come to an end, 
Without a market the Treasury would be compelled to 
value every railway undertaking in the country, estima- 
ting for each separate obligation its present capital 
worth; such a task at present needs mention only to 
demonstrate its impossibility. Although many small in- 
vestors hold railway stock, it is as a rule the favourite 
of well-off individuals, Probably many leviable estates 
would be found to contain as large a proportion of 
railway as of any other stock. 

(5) Land and Buildings.—In no other form of wealth 
have war conditions produced so great an alteration of 
values as in land and buildings. Both agricultural and 
urban properties stand undoubtedly at an inflated value 
to-day. Spurred on by the knowledge of war profits, 
tenants of agricultural land have lost their heads and 
paid prices that leave them sitting at a rental * which 





* Every day the Press records sales in which tenants have bought their 
land on a capital basis which at existing rentals will yield just under 
4 per cent,, and in many cases under 8 per cent. 
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never can be economic in view of future foreign com- 
petition, while townsfolk, seeking in the general tempo- 
rary shortage of houses for any kind of roof to cover 
their heads, have driven prices to a height which even a 
year ago owners did not dream of. 

The greater part of British land and buildings, whether 
in town or country, is privately held, and therefore would 
become directly assessable under an individual levy. As 
a very large proportion is already under mortgage, the 
taxable basis can only be on the margin. In many cases, 
where the property is free, the owners would probably 
be unable to realise enough liquid assets to discharge 
their share of the levy, and therefore would be compelled 
to borrow; and, in view of Government priority for all 
unpaid taxes, coupled with the apprehension as to future 
levies, this class of security would rapidly tend to become 
unpopular with lenders, more particularly the banks, 
whose future commitments in this direction, even if no 
capital levy be imposed, need most careful watching. 
All the credit banks can spare for the next few years 
will be wanted to aid the recovery of trade and industry. 
They have to bear in mind also that a capital levy will 
inevitably reduce their deposits and therefore pro tanto 
their ability to lend to any customer. The Government, 
failing buyers, will find themselves saddled with actual 
parcels of land and buildings, as the taxpayer must, in 
equity, be allowed to surrender his property, or parts of 
it, at the Government valuation, if he cannot raise 
sufficient money to pay the levy. 

What could the Government do with this mass of 
property, needing, as it would, constant supervision and 
repair? Supposing they tried to sell, where would 
they find buyers in a market glutted almost beyond 
belief ? Failing buyers, the only alternative would be 
to take possession, manage the estate and receive the 
profits. But this is impracticable. The Office of Works 
would be swollen to the dimensions of several Ministries 
of Munitions, and any profit more than eaten up by the 
costs. If the war has taught us anything, it is that 
Government departments attempting management on a 
commercial basis are hopeless failures. The liquidation 
of property of this kind would take many years, hanging 
all the time like a blight over local values. The only 
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way out of the difficulty would appear to be to give time 
to pay, with a charge until payment; but land carrying 
a Government prior lien would have a value greatly 
reduced for mortgage purposes, and moreover a working 
owner already short of liquid capital might suffer severely 
in his credit with such an incubus. 

The imposition of a levy would tend generally to 
drive land on to the market; land cannot be hidden, and 
therefore, as the fear of penal taxation grows, is the one 
thing not to be held. In the natural course of events 
land and buildings come freely on to the market, and 
at periods of slackness in trade and industry tend to 
depreciate in value. A capital levy could but throw 
still more property on the market, and would probably 
precipitate a serious and lasting depression in values. 
The inflation of currency and the present abnormal rush 
for land and houses have driven prices to a height which 
can only be temporary. Indeed there are already signs 
of a reaction ; and, as the currency becomes deflated and 
strict economy follows, values must steadily fall with 
the inevitable contraction in demand. The effect of a 
capital levy impinging violently on such a contraction 
must accelerate the general fall. 

Finally the proper valuation of land and buildings 
presents very serious practical difficulties. A capital levy 
valuation freshly made on present conditions is essential ; 
it would take years to complete, and in all probability, 
on its completion, changed conditions would have radi- 
cally altered the original basis. In view of the inherent 
difficulties in dealing with land taxation on a capital 
basis, it appears inevitable that any levy must be spread 
over a term of years; and, if this be admitted, wherein , 
lies any substantial difference between a long-drawn out 
capital levy and the present exaction of an income-tax ? 

(6) Interests in Limited Companies.—This class covers 
practically the whole field of industrial enterprise in 
relation to joint stock companies of every kind carry- 
ing on business both at home and abroad.* Their 


* This collective description would include banking, finance and 
insurance companies. Most. bank and many insurance shares bear a 
heavy uncalled liability. The position of such companies is peculiar, and 
depends mainly on reputation. Special valuation would, for obvious 
reasons, be undesirable. 
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capital consists, as a ryle, of debentures and preference 
and ordinary shares, and in some cases founders’ and 
managers’ shares. Capital levy being individual, it 
becomes necessary to ascertain the value of every 
class of debenture and share, There would be little 
difficulty in the case of fixed-interest debentures where 
the assets secured were sufficient to satisfy the holders, 
but the valuation of other classes of shares is a very 
different question. At first sight it would seem easy 
to say market price, and in normal conditions this is 
generally a fair estimate if averaged over a period; 
but what price would be offered for any particular 
company’s shares thrown in unusual quantities on a 
market already heavily depressed on widespread general 
selling caused by the demands of the levy? There can 
be only one answer, and it has been given repeatedly 
during the war. Even in normal times, when a large 
deceased holding comes on the market, the financial 
papers give this liquidation as a reason for serious falls 
in the price of shares the intrinsic value of which re- 
mains unaltered.* Dealers, as always, would firmly refuse 
to be loaded with unsaleable stock. The seller’s only 
alternative to retaining his stock would be to get rid of 
it to bargain-hunters at their own price. That Govern- 
ment action would be permitted to cause such an injustice 
is unthinkable, and therefore the old alternative of 
valuation crops up again, for it is inconceivable that the 
Government can undertake the burden of becoming a 
shareholder in practically every industrial enterprise 
throughout the country. 

Here begins the real] difficulty. In many companies 
the nominal market price of a share by no means repre- 
sents its true value. The balance sheet of a limited 
company nowadays seldom gives its shareholders any 
real insight into the actual position ; indeed, it is doubtful 
if the majority of directors know more than their share- 
holders in this respect, for management tends more 
and more, in modern industry, with all its interlocking 
interests, to become concentrated in the hands of either 
one director or several associated directors. Something 





* There is no analogy between death-duty taxation and capital levy, 
the realisations due to the former being spread over a generation, while 
the impact of the latter is immediate. 
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like the present inquisitions of income tax and excess 
profits duty would therefore appear to be necessary if 
the assets of any limited company are to be accurately 
ascertained. Goodwill, depreciation, reserves (hidden 
and other) and patents are all items which lead to 
endless contention among accountants; and, while it 
might appear at first sight to be in the interest of the 
Government to accept inflated values, and of a company 
to claim them, leviable shareholders would certainly 
have something to say to the contrary. In the end 
an equitable basis would be arrived at; and, though 
cautiously managed companies might emerge with an 
enhanced reputation, many company shares hitherto 
popular and well regarded might on an independent 
valuation suffer a headlong fall. 

What other method is there of arriving at the true 
value? Before bankers and others about to finance 
limited companies the question comes up every day; 
their first request is, ‘Bring your balance-sheets and 
profit-and-loss accounts for several years and explain 
them.’ No doubt the public might. hail with delight a 
Government audit—for such in effect this valuation 
would be—but the Treasury could hardly regard the time 
taken and the money spent in the process as a satis- 
factory method of tax collection. Many English com- 
panies operate abroad, and are large holders of property 
outside Great Britain, the valuation of which by the 
Treasury authorities at home would be subject to end- 
less friction, delay and difficulty. Where company shares 
are issued as warrants to bearer, evasion of the levy 
might well be facilitated, since the true owner could not 
be identified, bearer warrants passing from hand to 
hand as do bonds and the coupons attached. Where a 
British subject held an interest in a foreign company, 
capital levy:could reach him only if he were a willing 
payer, as no British law could extract details from a 
company domiciled outside our jurisdiction. Even if the 
British resident returned his holding in the foreign 
company, on what basis is valuation to be made? The 
unfair incidence of the income tax, coupled with the 
unyielding attitude of the Treasury, has already driven 
many British-domiciled companies to transfer their regis- 
tration to the country wherein their profits are made. 
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The serious threat of a capital levy may well accelerate 
this very undesirable tendency. 

(7) Private Businesses.—We may include in this class 
private limited liability companies, since, except for 
certain formal restrictions and the limitation of creditors’ 
_ rights, such companies are managed practically on the 
same basis as that on which a private firm would conduct 
its affairs, Conveniently but roughly, the class may be 
subdivided into :— 

(a) Agricultural producers. 

(6) Producers from mills, factories, workshops, 
engineering establishments and other industrial 
undertakings, and mines and quarries. 

(c) Builders and contractors, carriers by land and sea, 
and fisheries. 

(d) Merchants, shopkeepers and other distributors. 

In private businesses there are several outstanding 
features. The individual is really the business; and 
therefore it is upon the business undertaking that the 
weight of the levy would fall. In the next place, many 
business men have but small resources outside their 
business and in practice conduct it on borrowed money. 
Generally any limitation of capital would affect adversely 
their source of supply, while specifically the imposition 
of a levy would diminish the resources upon which they 
rely as available for security. 

(a) Agricultural producers.—It may be that in the 
last three or four years farmers have enjoyed a good 
measure of prosperity, but, generally speaking, profits 
are now within much narrower limits, and the outlook 
for the future is far from rosy. Our urban» population 
is in a large majority, and is likely to insist on complete 
freedom of imports to ensure cheapness, without reference 
to the source from which produce is derived, and with- 
out consideration of the necessity, from the food point of 
view, of intensive cultivation and of a hardy population 
of country folk. The rise in wages makes the position 
still more difficult, since economically, in the end, wages 
must depend on the price obtained for the produce raised, 
and there seems to be no chance for the farmer that his 
stock and crop prices will be permanently guaranteed a 
payable minimum irrespective of import values. 

The farmer has a further difficulty and one radica: to 

E 2 
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his business—increase in rent, which must inevitably 
follow the recent rise in the price of land, and this all 
the more definitely in the case of tenants who have 
become their own landlords. Thousands of farmers 
have bought at the top of the market, and have paid, 
in addition to full value for the land, the penalty 
for general money inflation. While capital values must 
fall with deflation, interest charges will still remain on 
the basis of cost price. The majority of buyers have 
taken up ownership on borrowed money, as a rule 
through the banks, whose knowledge of coming deflation 
and the competition of foreign produce have compelled 
them to preserve a reasonable margin for their loans. 
What then is the farmer’s position when he is charged 
with a capital levy? Whether owner or tenant (and 
there are few limited companies engaged in agriculture), 
the tax-gatherer must insist on a properly audited 
balance-sheet ; and in no trade or business is a statement 
of the real money position more difficult than for the 
farmer. His stock and crops garnered may be fairly 
easy of estimation, but crops in ground, tillage, drainage 
and manure calculations can by no means be described 
as straight-forward. 

The farmer is also burdened with the difficulty that 
in reality very little of his wealth is liquid; his raw 
material comes to maturity only in due course, and but a 
portion of it can be realised at a given moment, and that 
portion only in proper season. Not many farmers worth 
nominally ten to fifteen thousand pounds to-day could 
easily find the wherewithal to meet a capital levy 
without borrowing; and some of these are probably 
in debt to their banks during the period between 
seasonal realisations. These men could offer to the 
banks in exchange for a forced loan due to levy only the 
strength of their balance-sheets; and, as their future 
solvency may depend entirely on weather and a market 
most difficult to gauge, banks would not be justified in 
many cases in making a new or extending an old loan. 
The position of a farmer who has borrowed freely to 
buy his holding, as many have, would be even worse, 
since he has already borrowed on the land all that the 
lender considers it will bear. The owner might thus be 
driven to the sale of a mortaged estate and the tenant to 
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a notice to quit and the realisation of his valuation. 
Both these events would come on a market suffering 
from similar forced realisations, and the resultant effect 
on prices can well be imagined. 

The apparent alternative is for the Government to 
take over a portion of the land in the owner’s case, or in 
both cases to allow time to pay. The first alternative is 
not so simple as it seems. Save in very few districts, 
farms cannot be split up without serious interference in 
their economic arrangement, which compels in the mixed 
farm a proper proportion of arable and pasture and on 
most grazing lands winter and summer portions. In the 
end the second alternative would be inevitable, thus 
leaving the Treasury once again in the position of 
allowing time to pay with a charge on resources. The 
financial position of a farmer a few years hence facing 
international competition and burdened by a Govern- 
ment charge on his assets, with yearly charges based on 
present inflated values, would hardly be considered 
attractive by a possible lender. In such conditions it 
would not be long before great stretches of cultivated 
land would fall back to indifferent pasture, incomes (and 
with them tax returns) diminish, and possibly the Treasury 
be left with derelict land all over the country. Owners 
will not for long keep land that cannot be let ; and unlet 
land is as useless to the Government as it is to the 
individual, unless the Board of Agriculture farm the 
land and bear the loss of working the farms, a method of 
indirect taxation which the urban taxpayer, at any rate, 
would hardly tolerate. 

(b) Producers from Mills, Factories, Engineering Works, 
etc.—Probably not in numbers, but certainly with regard 
to capital, most industrial concerns to-day work under 
limited liability conditions ; and therefore what has been 
said in regard to companies applies to a large extent in 
the case of individuals or private firms. But there is 
another and an important aspect—the personality of an 
individual and of a firm. This is limited by death or 
retirement; and, when capital for this cause leaves a 
firm, its owner, or his representative, at once becomes a 
creditor of instead of a partner in the firm. This is 
a consideration always present to the minds of individuals 
and firm-partners, and no less present to the minds of 
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those from whom they borrow money for the purpose 
of their trade. Comparatively few firms carry on their 
business for years without fairly regular application to 
their bankers for help over seasonal and other stringencies. 
The position is quite sound, and this borrowing is 
naturally welcomed by the banks; but here again the 
accommodation that a bank gives must depend essentially 
on the quality of a customer's balance-sheet. 

We may leave out of consideration the comparatively 
small number of firms which can always find security 
without difficulty, and consider the position of those 
whose capital is barely sufficient for their needs (and 
most successful business men have made their fortunes 
by continuous borrowing from their banks) and whose 
overdraft at the bank is more or less permanent. The 
banks, at any rate outside London, which is not a pro- 
ducing area, often lend on a day-to-day basis solely on 
reputation and balance-sheet figures, with the result that 
a successful and enterprising firm is in a position to 
accelerate its progress with its profits, being certain that, 
as its resources increase, its credit with the bank follows 
pari passu. What will be the effect of a capital levy on 
such a firm? At one blow there will be struck out of its 
capital a large proportion of its trading resources; for, 
as capital is reduced, so must power to demand assistance 
from the bank diminish. The blow is a double one, for 
it hits both cash and credit. It cannot be expected 
that banks will continue to allow the old overdraft on 
depleted resources, otherwise they are not ensuring that 
margin of safety which their depositors have a right to 
expect; and we may be sure that the widespread 
publicity of a capital levy would quickly bring close 
inquiry into all bank-loan methods. It is clear that the 
levy would act as a serious check on credit, and most 
hardly in the case of enterprising and intelligent traders, 
for these are the men most entitled to accommodation. 

What has been said about goodwill in considering the 
position of limited companies applies with even greater 
force in the endeavour to value a private business. The 
greatest asset of such a business is undoubtedly the 
goodwill it has built up by years of careful trading. Is 
this to be, from a levy point of view, taxable capital ? 
In the balance-sheets of most firms no item appears in 
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respect of it; yet, intangible as it is from year to year, 
the moment a sale of the business is considered it 
crystallises into one of the most important items making 
up the assets. It is therefore, though hidden, still real 
capital. How is it to be valued? It is not difficult to 
conceive a case in which the goodwill of a firm exceeds 
in value the total capital employed; and therefore we 
may be faced with the impossible position that for some 
firms whose goodwill is treated as leviable capital the 
only course to meet the levy will be to sell the business. 
In the business sense, goodwill is as a rule estimated 
simply by the yearly profits produced, capitalising these 
on the basis of a term of years; and therefore the only 
just way of taxing goodwill is to take a yearly toll of the 
income it produces—which the income tax already does. 
Again, it is inconceivable that the Government, in lieu of 
a money payment, can be offered sections of a mill, 
foundry, engineering shop, mine or quarry. If their life 
is to be preserved, technical plants are no more divisible 
than is a human being; and therefore, if an undertaking 
could not find the cash to pay its capital levy, the 
Government’s only alternative would be to give time and 
take a charge on the undertaking, a course which has 
already been discussed. 

(c) Builders and Contractors, Carriers by Land and Sea 
and Fisheries.—Even those who have but limited know- 
ledge of building finance are well aware that most con- 
tracting firms sink practically the whole of their capital 
in plant, and look to outside sources for help to keep them 
going until their work is measured up and finally paid for. 
With these firms, capital levy would simply mean the 
restriction of business by limitation of plant, and there- 
fore, as it would be absurd to place a mass of contractors’ 
plant on the market at one moment, the Treasury must 
again accept the alternative of time to pay and a charge 
on assets, with all the clogging effects of such a course 
on credit and production. Most carrying enterprises are 
in the hands of large companies operating by rail, sea 
or canal, but of recent years a considerable number of 
private motor-carrying concerns have sprung up. Capital 
levy in these cases would undoubtedly check enterprise in 
a fashion similar to that already discussed ; nor in most 
instances could a money payment be collected. Fishing 
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businesses are conducted usually through limited liability 
or sharing companies; and of those still remaining in 
private hands probably very few carry sufficient capital 
to bring their owners within the limits of the levy. 

(d) Merchants, Shopkeepers and Distributors.—What 
has been said already on goodwill applies with even greater 
emphasis to this class. Merchants, especially in times of 
brisk trade, have a turnover which is many times their 
capital, trade being conducted on a marginal basis of 
purchase and sale which enables their bankers to allow 
them very free accommodation at certain fixed and 
regularly recurrent periods. Their profit accrues mainly 
as a result of reputation and personal ability; and on 
these qualities they can usually borrow sufficient money 
to carry through their transactions. Would the levy 
touch only their relatively small capital, or would it also 
strike their goodwill? We meet here with exactly the 
same problem which has been already discussed in the 
case of industrial producers. The private shopkeeper is 
in just such another cleft stick as is the merchant. 
Tenant as a rule, his capital is entirely swallowed up in 
his stock. Levy in his case means, if no other alternative 
be open, sale of stock; and if, to meet a levy, sale of 
stock is going on all over the country, prices will be such 
that for some considerable time he might shut up his 
shop and watch for a petition, or pray for more practical 
national governors. 

There still remains another type of distributor—the 
co-operative society store not working under limited 
liability law. It works for profit, even though the profit 
be paid by bonus. It escapes income tax—very unfairly, 
say the private traders. It has a valuable goodwill. 
Will this be taxable? If not, can it be regarded as 
equitable to levy on the goodwill of any other under- 
taking, private or company, with which the favoured 
co-operators compete ? 

(8) Private Personal Possessions.—Under this heading 
may be grouped books, furniture, pictures, objets d'art, 
jewellery, motors, horses, carriages, wine, sporting re- 
quisites, clothing and other personalia. From this 
rather varied list we may separate at once pictures and 
objets dart, the collector's aim. Such things in any 
country where a capital levy was in force would have 
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but a limited sale. The Government might value and 
keep them, or take them and sell them abroad for what 
they would bring. The object of the capital levy being 
the discharge of a money obligation, it would not be at- 
tained by massing surrendered material in our national 
museums; hence sale to the Americas, Japan and 
Holland would appear to be the only practicable course, 
and for other than financial reasons one not to be 
contemplated without serious heart-searchings. Valuable 
books, expensive furniture, motors and sporting requisites 
are bought only by wealthy people. What would happen 
to prices in a glutted market with a limited circle of 
buyers? Wine might sell, but the likeliest buyers would 
be suffering smartly under the levy, and prices would 
certainly fall. Jewellery, except where held as stock- 
in-trade, is essentially women’s personalia, and would as 
a rule escape levy, unless, following the income tax rule, 
husband and wife were regarded as a joint entity. It is 
certain that every article not really essential would tend 
to come on the market, since we cannot imagine the 
Treasury keeping a general luxury store. What would 
be the effect on employment in the trades concerned ? 
But the outstanding features of so many articles of this 
class are their portability and their personal nature; and 
there can be little doubt that evasion in such cases would 
be accounted by the majority of men and all women as 
no sin. Throughout the ages precious stones have been 
the one incomparable medium into which to crystallise 
and to hide capital until better and safer times return 
for its liberation. 

We now pass to more debatable ground. Are we to 
exclude from the levy those individuals whose capital is 
a mixture of brain and monopoly? What capital value, 
for instance, can be assigned to the practice of a barrister 
or of a solicitor? What of doctors, brokers, architects, 
agents and accountants? Is the whole class of salaried 
persons, gua salaries, to escape? In certain of these 
cases the law protects a monopoly. Yet a barrister’s 
practice is entirely personal and carries no goodwill. So 
also with operative surgeons and physician consultants, 
and certain experts in the engineering, mining, ship- 
ping and building trades. But general practitioners in 
medicine and in law, architects, brokers, insurance 
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agents, auctioneers, accountants and others all have 
disposable goodwill which is bought and sold every day 
of the year. Is this leviable capital? If so, it can be 
valued only on past average yearly income. But can we 
declare, either in equity or in logic, the solicitor’s brain 
to be leviable capital and yet say the person whom he 
briefs has no brain that can be reached? Similarly 
with the medical practitioner and his consultant. Carry 
the comparison back to earlier instances. The merchant 
is leviable presumably because his business necessitates 
tangible capital. Are the commission agents and the 
brokers of his trade to escape? In many instances a 
man is a merchant, broker and agent. How is this 
trinity to be treated? If ability to pay be the true 
criterion of taxation, it would appear that a considerable 
number of prosperous income-tax and super-tax payers 
may either completely escape the burden of a capital 
levy, or be hit but lightly. Such an anomaly would be 
intolerable. 

There is still left for consideration a special class 
of property which belongs to associated individuals and 
to corporations public and private. Clubs are a good 
example of the former, and public utilities owned by 
local authorities of the latter. Other owners are charit- 
able and quasi-charitable institutions. Members have a 
proprietary interest in their clubs, the present worth of 
which is certainly ascertainable. Public utilities in the 
hands of a local authority represent capital belonging 
to the ratepayers, but on the other side of the balance- 
sheet stand the loans incurred for every local purpose. 
Surely the credit balance, if any, would be the leviable 
entity. It is not unreasonable to ask moreover in these 
days: Is the individual ratepayer’s share to be counted, 
as he votes, by heads? or as he pays, by rateable value ? 

The position of charities is much more difficult to 
define. What, for instance, is the leviable capital of 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital or the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany? of the Inner Temple or of Leeds University? 
How is any basis of valuation to be found? The sites 
owned by these institutions have value to-day qua the 
special purposes for which they are used. Is their 
present rateable value to be capitalised, or must the 
sites be treated on the basis of the value they would 
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have if fully exploited commercially? If the latter, the 
weight of the levy would inevitably crush the institution. 

Before summarising the points disclosed in the de- 
tailed examinations given above, it is essential to note 
that a capital levy, while diminishing national capital 
debt, destroys once and for all the corpus of an equiva- 
lent amount of taxable capital. It is clear then that 
there is disclosed at the outset a heavy direct initial debit 
side to the account. What are the other disadvantages ? 

In practice a general valuation of all property, real 
and personal, must precede any attempt to collect the 
levy—unless the Government make an arbitrary assess- 
ment without any reference to true values. Valuation 
must of necessity be a long, tedious and difficult process, 
and will engender a state of financial unrest which in 
itself must cause a serious contraction of credit. 

Presuming that the Government will accept any item 
at valuation price in lieu of a money payment, the sale 
of such an article, sooner or later, in the open market 
by the Government, for reasons already indicated, is 
inevitable. It is true that every individual will not be 
found parting only with one and the same class of items, 
but it is probable that, in the general surrender, shares, 
Jand, buildings and materials will for some time be on 
the market and will abnormally depress it, with the 
result that production would diminish and unemploy- 
ment increase. 

Alternatively, should the Government consider the 
risk of a glutted market too serious to be run, and 
therefore decide to allow time to pay with a charge on 
assets in lieu of taking over valued items, the resultant 
burden on industry is little lighter, for it will operate 
as a second and much heavier income tax for a term of 
years and might in some cases lead, for the time being, 
to the practical confiscation of all income, in others to the 
crippling of all enterprise, and where practicable even to 
the export of capital. 

The direct result of removing from individuals en- 
gaged in trade and industry a considerable portion of 
their capital must be in the direction of diminishing 
their resources and therefore of checking production 
and increasing unemployment. Owing to the high cost 
of raw materials—most of which are imported from 
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abrozd and paid for mainly by our exports—to the 
delays in transport and to the rise in wages and the 
increased cost of coal, far more capital is now required 
to finance a business than was the case before the war. 
Lessened resources and higher costs can be no recom- 
mendation to banks to increase their accommodation, 
but rather will compel caution and thus accelerate the 
contraction of credit. 

If, then, a capital levy is impossible, what other 
expedient is proposed?* The reply is simple. By no 
variation of our present methods of taxation will a 
panacea for our existing difficulties be found. Our 
troubles are due to overspending and underproducing ; 
and the only remedies are strict economy and increased 
production. Now heavy taxation is a very potent be- 
getter of economy; and, rather than seek by a petty 
trick of finance to delude ourselves that we have reduced 
our debt and escaped some of our liabilities, let the 
people have the truth clearly and nakedly put before 
them and be compelled to face the situation. Insist on 
Government economy. Put an end forthwith to every 
kind of subvention and dole, disclosing exactly and 
simply what we are paying in hidden taxation for bread, 
transport, housing, coal and every other grant in aid. 
Gradually bring the price of flour up to its actual cost ; 
charge the fares and dues which the cost of rail and 
other transport compels; insist, so far as possible, on 
an economic rent from the lucky tenants of the new 
houses; everywhere for every kind of house prohibit 
all compounding for rates; collect income tax, like 
insurance, through the wages sheets; and, finally, meet 


* Certain politicians to-day are busy preaching the ‘expropriation of 
war-fortunes.’ By a war-fortune they mean, presumably, the residue 
of its total excess profits left to any business concern by the Government. 
Of this residue some is already spent or scattered; more has been dis- 
tributed through the realisation of undertakings such as shipping com- 
panies ; and the balance is capital still in industry, the objections to the 
removal of which have already been stated. Another suggested alternative 
is a flat-rate tax on business profits above a minimum varying with the 
nature of the business, a proposal certainly more just than the existing 
excess profits basis, and in the pressure of necessity capable of defence 
from an economic point of view. But, in equity, income derived from 
personal effort could not be allowed to escape; and this brings us back 
to an additional income tax without rebate or return on any class of income. 
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every demand for advances in wages and shortening of 
hours with a condition precedent of increased production. 
Only by telling the people the naked and unpleasant 
_ truth will they be persuaded to take their proper share 
in the hard and grinding struggle for existence the 
nation has still to face. 
* Recently Germany has set about a capital levy. Will 
_ the effort be a useful precedent for us? She tried a 
modified form of capital levy before the war and voted 
it by no means a success. As no specific details of the 
new scheme have yet been published useful criticism is 
at present impossible. It is, however, of interest to note 
‘ that the German Government evidently fears the bad 
effect on trade and industry of abstracting masses of 
capital, since the proposals provide for payment over a 
term of years, and in effect are simply an income tax 
based on capital valuess- Italy also contemplated a 
capital levy and her Findfice Minister, when introducing 
the Bill, stated that payment would be spread over a 
number of years, ‘in order not to disturb the economic 
life of the country, nor to create crises in property or 
other values.’ Very short consideration led to the Bill 
being dropped. In its place is promised a compulsory 
loan at a low rate of interest. But it must not be for- 
gotten that England’s position is unique; the whole of 
her prosperity depends on her export trade. Can she 
afford to risk a gigantic new financial experiment, with 
all the unsettlement of industry and the contraction of 
credit it must entail, just at a moment when America 
in the West and Japan in the East, bursting with their 
war-accumulated wealth, are making a supreme effort 
to supplant her in the markets of the world ? 


R. GEOFFREY ELLIs. 
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Art. 4,—A BYZANTINE BLUESTOCKING: ANNA 
COMNENA. 


1. Nicephorit Bryennit Commentarti. Bonn; Weber, 1836. 

2. Michaelis Attaliote Historia. Bonn: Weber, 1853. 

3. Anne Comnene Porphyrogenite Alexias. Two vols. 
Leipzig : Teubner, 1884. 

4. Princesses Byzantines. Par Paul Adam. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot, 1893. 

5. Figures Byzantines. Par Charles Diehl. Deuxiéme 
Série. Paris: Armand Colin, 1908. 


ONE of the differences between classical and modern 
literature is the rarity of female writers in the former 
and their frequency in the latter. While we have lady 
historians and poets in considerable numbers, while the 
fair sex has greatly distinguished itself in fiction, includ- 
ing that branch of it which is called modern journalism, 
ancient Greek letters contain the names of few celebrated 
women except Sappho, Myrtis and Corinna, the com- 
petitors of Pindar; Erinna, whose poetic fancy her 
mother strove to restrain by chaining her to her neglected 
spinning-wheel ; and Elephantis, whose poetry was con- 
sidered too realistic for display upon drawing-room 
tables. Novels were in those days chiefly written by 
bishops—a class of men not now usually associated with 
light literature. In Latin literature, although Juvenal 
has drawn a picture of the learned lady weighing in the 
critical balance the respective claims of Homer and 
Virgil, the poem attributed to Sulpicia is almost the sole 
surviving example of female composition. It has been 
reserved for Byzantine literature to present us with the 
rare phenomenon of a first-class lady historian—first- 
class, that is to say, according to the standards of that 
day—in the person of the Imperial Princess, Anna Com- 
nena, a writer better known to the general public than 
are most Byzantine authors owing to the fact that Sir 
Walter Scott introduced her as one of the characters in 
‘Count Robert of Paris,’ and based one of the chief 
episodes of that novel upon a historical event recorded 
in her life of her father. 

Since Scott's time, novelists and dramatists have done 
something to popularise Byzantine history. Neale, in his 
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‘Theodora Phranza,’ daughter of the last Byzantine 
historian, has described the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks; Sardou produced on the stage a far more 
famous Theodora, the consort of Justinian, whom Pro- 
kopios so virulently besmirched in his ‘Secret History.’ 
Mr Frederic Harrison has portrayed in ‘ Theophano’ the 
ambitious and unscrupulous wife and widow of the 
Emperors Romanos Ii and Nikephoros Phokas. Jean 
Lombard in ‘ Byzance’ depicted, with immense erudition, 
the games and ceremonial of the Imperial city and court 
in the time of the Iconoclast Emperor, Constantine V 
Copronymus, and endeavoured to solve the Balkan 
question by marrying and placing or the throne the Slav 
Oupravda and the Greek Eustokkia ; while Marion Craw- 
ford gave us in ‘Arethusa’ a story from a much later 
period, the year 1376, based upon the struggle at the 
Court of John V between the Venetian adventurer, Carlo 
Zeno, and the Genoese, for the possession of the isle of 
Tenedos, the key of the Dardanelles. 


Anna Comnena was born in 1083 at an interesting 
moment in the history not only of the Greek Empire, but 


of Christendom. It was the time when the Medizval 
West and the Medizeval East first met; when the 
Normans, after their recent conquest of England and 
Southern Italy, first crossed the Adriatic and Ionian seas 
to attack the Greek Empire, soon to be followed by the 
hosts of the First Crusade. Just as, with the accession 
of William the Conqueror fifteen years earlier, a new 
order of things had begun in Northern Europe, so with 
the accession of her father, the Emperor Alexios I 
Comnenus, in 1081, two years before her birth, a new 
era, and practically a new dynasty—though Alexios was 
not the first of the family to seize the throne—had 
begun at Byzantium. From 1025, the end of the long 
and glorious reign of Basil II, whom the Greeks of to-day 
still admire as the ‘ Bulgar-slayer,’ the destroyer of the 
first Bulgarian Empire on those selfsame battlefields of 
Macedonia where ex-King Constantine defeated the 
Bulgarians in the second Balkan war of 1913, the Byzan- 
tine throne had been occupied by no less than twelve 
sovereigns, whose consecutive reigns filled a period 
scarcely longer. than that embraced by the single reign 
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of the great Basil. After the death of his brother and 
successor, Constantine VIII, there began a period of 
palace intrigues and female influence, for Constantine’s 
two mature daughters, Zoé and Theodora, assigned the 
throne to whomsoever they chose; and the successive 
marriages of the elderly Zoé furnished Psellos with a 
chronique scandaleuse of the Imperial Court and boudoir, 
and MM. Schlumberger and Diehl with their brilliant 
modern paraphrases of the contemporary writer. When, 
with the death of Theodora, the Macedonian dynasty 
came to an end in the person of its last representative, 
revolution succeeded revolution. Every general of aristo- 
cratic birth was justified in believing that he carried in 
his baggage the red boots which were the peculiar mark 
of the Imperial dignity; and a female regency enabled 
the Empress Eudokia to bestow the Empire with her 
hand. At last, the ablest and astutest of the Byzantine 
commanders, Alexios Comnenus, deposed the feeble old 
voluptuary, Nikephoros Botaneiates, whose Slavonic 
ministers had discredited his authority by their ‘bar- 
barous’ pronunciation and foreign origin, and placed 
himself and his descendants upon the throne for one 
hundred years. 

These internal dissensions had naturally injured the 
external prestige of the Empire and contracted its 
frontiers. It was then that there came the final separa- 
tion between the Eastern and the Western Churches ; 
it was then, too, that, by the loss of Bari, Brindisi, and 
Otranto, the Byzantine Empire forfeited its last Italian 
possessions. Meanwhile, the advance of the Seljuk 
Turks in Asia Minor had pushed back the Greek frontier 
in ‘a second continent close to the capital; and Anna 
Comnena declares that, on her father’s accession, ‘ the 
Bosphorus was the eastern, and Adrianople the western, 
limit of the Greek sceptre.’ Alexios, she proudly adds, 
‘widened the circle of the Empire, and made the Adriatic 
its western, the Euphrates and the Tigris its eastern, 
border’ (‘ Alexias,’ i, 214-215). 

Yet, as she truly says, her father had to contend all 
the time against enormous difficulties, alike domestic 
and foreign. At the outset of his reign, his throne was 
surrounded with possible pretenders. Both his immediate 
predecessors were alive, although the one was a bishop, 
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the other in a monastery, besides four sons of dethroned 
Emperors who had received the Imperial title during 
their fathers’ reigns, and several persons who had 
endeavoured unsuccessfully to seize and keep the crown. 
There were constant conspiracies against Alexios so long 
as he sat on the throne, while the eternal theological 
questions, which were the favourite mental distraction 
of Byzantium, caused him constant anxiety; for there, 
as in the Balkans to-day, theology and politics were 
inextricably mingled. From abroad there came, too, 
the menace of invasion on all sides— from the wild tribes 
of the Patzinaks and Cumans on the north, from the 
Normans on the west, from the Turks on the east. And, 
worse than all, the unhappy Alexios was suddenly called 
upon to cope with the hurricane of the First Crusade, 
and to find his Empire overrun by swarms of fierce 
warriors, whose motives he suspected and whose inten- 
tions he judged from their acts to be predatory. 

Alexios owed his crown to a successful insurrection ; 
but he was no vulgar upstart. He belonged to a rich 
family of Paphlagonia, where the Comneni held property 
at Kastamon, the modern Kastamouni, the place known 
in contemporary history as the exile for nearly thirty 
years of the late Mirdite Prince, Prenk Bib Doda. The 
Comneni had first come into prominence about a 
century earlier under Basii II ; and one of the clan, the 
distinguished general, Isaac Comnenus, had occupied the 
throne from 1057 to 1059. Anna's father was this man’s 
nephew, and, in spite of his uncle’s brief reign, the real 
founder of the dynasty. For the Emperor Isaac, in a 
a moment of discouragement and disillusionment, not 
only abdicated but failed to induce his brother John, the 
father of Alexios, to accept the heavy burden of the 
crown. It was not, however, to his timorous and 
unambitious father, but to his energetic mother, Anna 
Dalassene, that Alexios owed his success. She was 
resolved that her son should be Emperor, and during 
four intervening reigns, she was waiting and intriguing 
for the diadem which her husband had allowed to go 
out of his family. A great lady herself, the daughter of 
an eminent official and soldier, whose skill in never 
failing to kill his man had earned him the nickname of 
‘Charon,’ she belonged, like the Comneni, to a powerful 
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Asiatic family, one of whose members had been at first 
thought by Constantine VIII as worthy to succeed him, 
and had subsequently been regarded as a possible 
husband for the old Empress Zoé. Like many eminent 
Byzantine personages, she had known the reverses of 
fortune, and had at one time been exiled to Prinkipo. 
Such was the esteem which the Emperor Alexios felt 
for the mother, who had constantly encouraged and 
facilitated his ambition, that when, at the outset of his 
reign, he was compelled to leave his capital to fight 
against the Normans in Albania, he entrusted to her the 
absolute authority over the Empire during his absence. 
This is only one of many instances proving the influence 
of women in the Byzantine system. Thus, the mother 
of Alexios made history, his daughter wrote it; his 
mother made him Emperor, his daughter preserved the 
memory of his reign. Such were the origin and parents of 
the hero of the ‘ Alexiad.’ Let us now look at its author. 


The literary Princess has given us in her history 
of her father a considerable amount of autobiographical 
information. Anna Comnena was not at all disposed to 
hide her light under a bushel, nor did she ever forget 
that she had been born in the purple chamber—the room 
to which an Empress was always removed when her 
confinement was imminent. Like most members of the 
reigning Imperial family, she received an excellent 
literary education. ‘I am not destitute of letters, she 
writes in her preface, ‘but have thoroughly studied 
classical Greek’; and she adds that she had applied 
herself diligently to the mathematical quadrivium, to 
rhetoric, the philosophy of Aristotle, and the dialogues 
of Plato. In another passage she alludes to her know- 
ledge of geometry. Her quotations show a wide range 
of reading. Her history contains citations from, or 
allusions to, Homer, Sappho, Sophokles, Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Herodotos, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, 
Demosthenes, the ‘ Tactics’ of Aelian, and the astronomer 
Eudoxos, while she repeats a whole sentence from 
Polybios and another from John of Epiphania, and 
shows, as Byzantine writers always do, great familiarity 
with the Bible. Niketas summed her up as ‘acquainted 
with every art.’ 
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Nor need we, who have in our own history a similarly 
learned lady of royal lineage, Lady Jane Grey, wonder 
at the erudition of this Byzantine bluestocking. There 
had been a recrudescence of literary culture in the 
llth century at Byzantium, as in the 16th century 
in London. Shortly before Anna’s birth the Imperial 
Court had been the scene of the many-sided activities 
of that remarkable man, Michael Psellos, ‘the Prince of 
Philosophers,’ as he was called by his contemporaries, 
the Voltaire of medizval Greek literature, at once 
philosopher, historian, lawyer, monk, courtier, and Prime 
Minister, who demonstrated, as other learned statesmen 
have proved, that great intellectual attainments may 
coincide with a poor character and political ineptitude. 
Another writer, the historian Michael of Adalia, or Atta- 
leiates, who had gained by his legal abilities the favour 
of successive sovereigns, dedicated his history of his 
own times to the Emperor Nikephoros Botaneiates, and 
made a sufficient fortune out of speculations in real 
estate to found an almshouse for his less fortunate 
fellows. But in the time of Psellos and Attaleiates 
learning had disciples on the throne, as well as in the 
lecture-hall. The Imperial family of Doukas was noted 
for its devotion to literature; the collection of genea- 
logies of gods and heroes, known under the title of 
‘Ionia’ (or ‘ Violarium’), has been by some ascribed to 
the ambitious Empress Eudokia, wife of Constantine X 
Doukas and of his successor; while the Emperor 
Michael VII Doukas, who had been a pupil of Psellos 
and is known in history by the nickname of ‘ Parapinakes,’ 
or the ‘ Peck-filcher, from his fraudulent manipulation 
of the corn-monopoly, spent his time in composing 
iambics and anapests quite in the fashion of our 
classically-educated 18th-century statesmen, who lost us 
the American colonies and were stronger at Greek 
verses than at political economy. Even the old roué 
Botaneiates, was, if we believe his panegyrist Attaleiates, 
a lover of books. When Alexios succeeded him, he 
further encouraged literature; one of his physicians, 
Kallikles, was a writer of epitaphs, not always on his 
own patients; and the historian, John Skylitzes, who 
was a captain of the bodyguard, dedicated some legal 
treatises to this Emperor. 

F 2 
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It was not, therefore, remarkable that Alexios’ 
daughter was highly educated, nor that her husband, 
Nikephoros Bryennios, was, like herself, an historian, 
although, like Julius Czesar, he modestly described his 
work as merely supplying ‘the materials for those who 
wished to write history. A soldier by profession, the 
son of the pretender of the same name who had revolted 
against Michael VII, and had been crushed by Alexios, 
he defended Constantinople against Godfrey of Bouillon 
in 1097, and fought against the Sultan of Ikonium in 
1116. Taking Xenophon, another literary soldier, as 
his model, he possessed, like Attaleiates, a much simpler 
and more straightforward style than his learned consort ; 
and his soldierly prose is, although a glorification of his 
father-in-law, pleasing to read. 

But the cultured Anna, unlike her husband, had other 
besides literary ambitions, of which her distracted account 
of her father’s deathbed shows no trace. We learn, 
however, from the later historian, Niketas, of the 
mundane designs which agitated the bosoms of the 
Empress and her daughter at that solemn moment, of 
the efforts made by Irene to induce her expiring husband 
to disinherit his son in favour of his son-in-law, and how, 
when the dying Emperor lifted up his hands to heaven 
with a forced smile on his pallid cheeks, his wife bitterly 
reproached him with the words: ‘ Husband, all thy life 
thou hast been versed in every kind of deceit, saying one 
thing and thinking another; and now that thou art 
dying, thou art true to thine old ways. Gibbon has 
summed up the remark in the caustic sarcasm: ‘ You 
die as you have lived—a hypocrite. Nor was the 
virtuous Anna inclined to acquiesce in the accession of 
her brother John II. She had been, till his birth, the 
heiress-presumptive, and as such had been betrothed as~ 
a child to the son of the dethroned Emperor, Michael VII, 
the young Constantine Doukas, who died, however, 
before their marriage. She had thus missed the throne 
once, and was determined not to miss it again. 

Scott, in his novel, has completely misrepresented the 
character of her husband by representing him as plotting 
to seize the throne, even during the lifetime of Alexios. 
Such a conception of the honest Bryennios is quite 
erroneous, for Anna’s plot was entirely frustrated by 
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the sluggish indifference and greater humanity of her 
consort. So greatly annoyed was his wife at his 
reluctance to accept the crown by killing or blinding his 
brother-in-law, that she bitterly reproached nature in a 
phrase which must be left in the obscurity of the original 
language, for having made the mistake of creating her a 
woman and him a man. The conspiracy was discovered ; 
but the Emperor treated his sister with more mercy 
than she deserved, contenting himself with bestowing 
her richly furnished palace upon his favourite and faith- 
ful minister. Even this punishment, at the instance of 
the minister himself, was rescinded; her palace was 
restored to the princess; her husband held office under 
the new Emperor and accompanied him in the Syrian 
campaign of 1137; but her pride was wounded by her 
brother’s magnanimity. She retired in Byzantine fashion 
to the convent of Our Lady of Grace, founded by her 
mother, the ex-Empress Irene, whose charter has been 
preserved. 

At the age of 35 her career at Court was over; her 
old friends, courtier-like, turned away from her to 
worship the rising sun; her mother, her favourite 
brother, her husband, whom, despite his weakness of 
character and unwillingness to reign, she loudly praises 
in her history and regarded with obvious affection, 
successively passed away. Their son, Alexios, who took 
his mother’s surname, held office under her nephew, the 
Emperor Manuel, as Lord High Admiral. She bitterly 
complains, with her customary rhetorical exaggeration, 
of her hard lot since her eighth year, when her brother 
John was associated with his father in the Imperial 
dignity ; to enumerate her sufferings and her enemies, 
she exclaims, ‘ requires the Siren eloquence of Isokrates, 
the deep voice of Pindar, the vehemence of Polemon, the 
muse of Homer, the lyre of Sappho.’ For 29 years she 
had not seen or spoken with any of her father’s friends, 
of whom many were dead, and many were afraid to visit 
her. She compares herself with Niobe, and introduces 
into her history transparent allusions to her treatment 
by ‘the great,’ and to the folly of her father’s successors 
—both monarchs of distinction. It was in these cireum- 
stances that she endeavoured to console herself with the 
composition of her history—a work written mostly, as 
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she tells us, under the reign of her nephew, Manuel I, 
who ascended the throne in 1143. By 1148, at the age of 
65, she had finished her work; the date of her death is 
unknown. 


The princess had set herself the filial task of writing 
a biography of her father from 1069 to his death in 1118, 
thus covering the whole of his reign and twelve years 
before it. Her history thus formed a continuation of 
those composed by Attaleiates and by her husband, the 
former of whom had narrated the events of the years 
1034 to 1079, the latter those of the years 1070 to 1079. 
As it had been the object of the former to glorify the 
still living Botaneiates, so it was the aim of the latter 
to whitewash Alexios, representing him as a legitimate 
sovereign, who had merely renounced the throne once 
occupied by his uncle. 

She begins her history by describing her father’s 
exploits during the three previous reigns, the ‘three 
labours of Hercules,’ as she characteristically calls his 
suppression of the rebellions of Oursel Bailleul, or 
Russell Baliol (whom Scott has, by a pardonable 
anachronism, represented as a fellow-prisoner of Count 
Robert of Paris in the dungeon), and his victory over the 
two pretenders from Durazzo, her husband’s father, 
Nikephoros Bryennios, and Basilakios. The second book 
is devoted to her father’s revolt against the Emperor 
Nikephoros Botaneiates and his seizure of the throne. 
With the third book begins his reign. Much space is 
given to the Norman invasions and the exploits of 
Robert Guiscard, who took Durazzo and eventually died 
in Cephalonia. After an account of various military 
operations in Asia Minor and elsewhere, and a narrative 
of events in Crete, Cyprus and Dalmatia, the tenth book 
introduces us to the First Crusade. At this point the 
chief interest of this history for modern readers begins, 
for Anna Comnena is writing of a movement of world- 
wide importance, and her descriptions of the Crusading 
chiefs are those of an eyewitness. Their progress in 
Asia is described; the romantic figures of Baldwin I 
and Bohemund pass before us; and their relations with 
Alexios are explained. The last book ends with a some- 
what mutilated description of the death of Alexios. 
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As its name implies, the ‘ Alexiad’ is a biography 
rather than a history, with the Emperor as the central 
figure, placed in what his admiring daughter regarded as 
the most favourable light, but what, according to 
modern ideas, is sometimes quite the reverse. The 
Imperial biographer was well aware that she would be 
accused of partiality, and is at considerable pains to 
repudiate in advance the charge of filial prejudice. She 
specially pleads her unbiased judgment in dealing with 
her father’s career, declares that she does not like to 
praise her relatives or to repeat scandal, adapts Aris- 
totle’s famous saying about Plato by averring that, if 
her father is dear to her, truth is dearer, and sums up 
her aim as ‘love of her father and love of truth. She 
admits that he had some defects, that he stammered 
and found difficulty in pronouncing the letter R; and 
she candidly avows that he was merely an instrument in 
the hand of his mother, Anna Dalassene, an excellent 
woman of business, when he first ascended the throne. 
But she is apt to forget her precept of impartiality when 
she comes to describe his achievements. With character- 
istic exaggeration she exclaims that, ‘not even if another 
Demosthenes and all the chorus of the orators, not even 
if all the Academy and all the Stoic philosophers com- 
bined together to extol the services of Alexios, could 
they attain unto them’; and in another passage she asks, 
‘what echo of Demosthenes or whirling words of Polemon, 
why, not all the muses of Homer, could worthily hymn 
his successes; I should say that not Plato himself, 
nor all the Porch and Academy combined could have 
philosophised in a manner such as befitted his soul.’ 

She tells us that her father hated not only lying but 
the appearance of lying; yet, she naively applauds his 
sharp practice in sending letters to Bohemund’s officers, 
in which he thanked them for letters to himself which 
they had never written, in order to compromise them 
with their chief; she acknowledges without a blush 
how he deceived the Crusaders at the taking of Nice; 
and she describes with admiration how he invited the 
Bogomile heretic, Basil, to a private colloquy, telling 
him that he admired his virtue and urging him to make 
a full statement of his doctrine, while all the time a 
secretary, concealed behind a curtain, took down the 
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statements which fell from the unsuspecting heresiarch’s 
mouth and which were used as evidence against him to 
send him to the stake. Such tactics only evoke from 
the complaisant daughter the laudatory comment, that 
her father’s theological skill in dealing with heretics 
‘ like the Manichzans should earn him the title of ‘the 
thirteenth apostle.’ Modern readers will agree with 
Finlay that ‘even Anna’s account makes the Bogomilian 
a noble enthusiast, and her father a mean traitor.’ 

Yet Alexios was, in spite of these moral defects, a 
brave soldier, who, however, usually followed the plan 
of gaining a victory by craft, if craft were possible. 
His character was a combination, not uncommon in the 
Near East, of courage and intrigue; he was no coward, 
but he was a born schemer, rather than a statesman. 
. Like many Byzantine rulers, he had a weakness for 
theology—a dangerous taste in an autocrat; and his 
daughter describes with admiration how he lectured 
the heretic Neilos on the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
how he ordered a monk named Zygavenos to compile a 
list and refutation of all the heresies, under the title of 
‘A Dogmatic Panoply.’ He had the politician’s love for 
an immediate success, rather than for a lasting benefit. 
Thus, to obtain the temporary advantage of securing the 
aid of the Venetian fleet against the Normans, he gave 
the Venetians enormous commercial concessions through- 
out his Empire, which were one of the causes, 120 years 
later, of the Latin capture of Constantinople. The policy 
of Alexios Comnenus has had disciples in Southern and 
South Eastern Europe in our own day; but the most 
successful Greek statesman of our time has attained his 
wonderful triumphs by frankness and honesty of purpose, 
to which the Byzantine Emperor was a stranger. 

But Anna’s partiality is not limited to her father; 
it extends to other members of her family, except, of 
course, her brother, the Emperor John II, who was, in 
reality, an excellent sovereign. Although she despised 
her husband’s weakness in not seizing the throne, she 
praises in Homeric language his skill as an archer, and 
devotes a long passage to the learning and wisdom, the 
strength and physical beauty, which made ‘my Cesar,’ 
as she affectionately calls him, what Achilles was among 
the Homeric Greeks. Like Achilles, he was a fine soldier, 
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but, like not a few soldiers of Byzantium, he was also a 
student and a writer, who composed his history at the 
command of that ‘most learned mind and intelligence,’ 
as he called his wife’s mother, the Empress Irene. Of 
that lady her daughter writes with enthusiasm, com- 
paring her with Athene, and praising her for her zealous 
study of the branch of science which was most appre- 
ciated at the Byzantine Court—dogmatic theology. The 
Empress, so her daughter tells us, did not like publicity ; 
she preferred to stay at home and read religious books ; 
and, when she was obliged to perform any Court function, 
she blushed like a girl. 

Of her fiancé, the young Constantine, the princess 
writes with an enthusiasm which seems to come from 
the heart. She describes him as ‘a living statue,’ and 
says that ‘if any one merely looked at him, he would 
speak of him as a descendant of the fabled age of gold’; 
and she confesses that after all these years the memory 
of this youth filled her eyes with tears. To the beauty 
of his mother, the Dowager-Empress Maria, by whom 
she was in part educated, she has dedicated a glowing 
passage, in which she likens her to a cypress in stature, 
with a skin white as snow—in short, a statue such as 
neither Pheidias nor Apelles ever produced, ‘for such a 
harmony of all the members was never yet seen in any 
human body.’ Thus, the Court circle of the reign of 
Alexios Comnenus, if we may believe his daughter, was 
a galaxy of that beauty which modern society journals 
assume to be the attribute of royal ladies. 


It must not, however, be imagined that Anna 
Comnena, because she wrote like a princess and a 
daughter, is not a valuable historian. She possessed a 
first-hand knowledge of the events of a large part of 
her father’s reign; and, as she tells us, she drew her 
information about the events, of which she had not been 
an eyewitness, largely from her father’s fellow-comrades 
in war, men like George Palaiologos, the defender of 
Durazzo, as well as from her father himself. Writing 
in the reign of Manuel I, when no one was interested 
in flattering the long-dead Alexios, she could claim, like 
Tacitus, that the time had arrived to describe his distant 
reign ‘sine ira et studio.’ From her birth and position, 
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she possessed what mere scribes in all ages lack, an 
intimate acquaintance with the men who are really 
making history. She knew courts; and, a princess of 
the blood royal herself, she makes the frank admission 
that even her father, against whom there were constant 
plots, was no exception to the rule that subjects usually 
dislike their sovereigns. 

She had access to State papers, which to the ordinary 
literary man would have remained inaccessible for 
generations. Thus, she gives us the ipsissima verba of 
the golden bull appointing the Empress-mother, Anna 
Dalassene, regent in the absence of her son, and the 
text of her father’s letter to the Emperor Henry IV, 
his ‘most Christian brother, urging him to attack 
Guiscard in Southern Italy, offering him money, and 
suggesting a marriage between one of Henry’s daughters 
and his own nephew. These curious pieces are of 
interest as a specimen of the Byzantine Chancery’s 
epistolary style; and we note the care with which 
the Byzantine Emperor, who regarded himself as 
the sole heir of all the Cesars, avoided giving the 
Imperiai title to this Western ‘brother, whom Anna 
describes by the Latinised form rex, while reserving for 
her father the more dignified title of basileus. She 
gives, too, the full text of the lengthy agreement made 
between Alexios and Bohemund in 1108, which she 
probably had from her husband, who negotiated that 
treaty—a document of much value for the historical 
geography of the Holy Land during the Latin domina- 
tion. She has apparently used for her account of 
Guiscard a now lost Latin Chronicle, perhaps the work 
of the Archdeacon John of Bari, which was employed by 
William the Apulian as material for his Latin poem on 
that Norman chief, for she quotes the envoy of the 
Bishop of Bari as having described to her an incident 
in the campaign of Guiscard, at which he was present. 

She had access, also, to the simple and unvarnished 
memoirs of retired veterans, and was therefore well 
posted in military affairs. Her accurate use of technical 
military terms would do credit to a war-correspondent 
of the scientific school, while the glowing rhetoric of 
some of her descriptions would win the admiration of 
the modern descriptive writer, who, not being allowied 
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to see anything of the operations, has to fall back upon 
the scenery. As examples of her military phraseology 
may be cited the words &é7oXov for the circle outside the 
camp, koréc¢ (or oxordc) used in soldiers’ slang to designate 
their ‘ fatigue parties,’ and apyovrérovAa, a term originally 
applied to the corps of soldiers’ sons first formed by 
her father, but extended in modern Greek to mean the 
children of any notables. She twice uses the technical 
term for a galley, and gives an elaborate description of 
the cross-bow, then an unknown weapon to the Greeks. 
More interesting still, she allows us to read, imbedded 
in her severely literary Greek, occasional specimens of 
the vulgar idiom used by the ordinary people in their 
conversation. Thus, she has preserved the popular lines 
about the successful conspiracy which placed her father 
on the throne; she cites a satiric verse about him during 
the Cuman War, and alludes to the comic song, sung 
in the vernacular during the conveyance to execution 
of Michael Anemas, who had tried to kill him. 

We find in her pages, too, some of the modern 
geographical names which had already, in popular 
speech, replaced the classical denominations for various 
Balkan mountains, rivers, and towns. Thus, like her 
husband, she uses the modern name ‘Vardar’ for the 
famous Macedonian river, instead of the classical ‘ Axios’; 
she calls the Homeric ‘Ossa’ by its present title of 
‘Kissavos’; she describes the poetic ‘Peneios’ as the 
‘Salamvrias, and uses the contemporary term ‘ Dyrra- 
chion’ (whence comes the modern Italian ‘Durazzo’ 
and the modern Serbian ‘ Dratch’), as well as the older 
form ‘Epidamnos. She apologetically asks no one to 
blame her for using such a vulgar name as ‘ Vojussa,’ 
with which the war has made us so familiar, for the 
classic river ‘ Ados.’ 

As a rule she adopts an exaggeratedly lofty style. 
Just as it was said of Dr Johnson, that he would have 
made ‘little fishes talk like whales, so the learned 
princess makes a man address a crew of boatmen in the 
language of Homer. Her contemporary, the annalist 
Zonaras, says of her that ‘she employed an accurately 
Attic Greek style,’ and that ‘she had applied herself to 
books and to learned men and did not merely hold 
incidental converse with them.’ But she frequently 
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descends to quite everyday words, with which students 
of such medizval Greek works as the ‘Chronicles of 
the Morea’ and of the ordinary language of to-day are 
familiar. Thus, she describes an army, just as the 
Chronicler described it, as goocarov; the French forms 
‘liege’ and ‘sergeants’ are scarcely disguised under her 
Greek renderings AiZioc and ctpyévrin. The classic word 
for ‘plains’ (wedia) becomes, in her prose, xayra; the 
poetic réiuxn assume (as in Attaleiates) the guise of 
xAsccobpa, While xovAa thrice displaces the classic axpdéroXe ; 
gapovea, the vulgar word for ‘libels,’ has crept into her 
pages; and mvyxépync has supplanted oivoydoc as the 
term for the Court butler. She remarks that those 
who led a nomadic life were called in ‘the common 
dialect, “ Vlachoi’”; she quotes the popular Byzantine 
mot, that ‘the Scythians (7.e. Cumans) missed seeing 
May by a single day,’ because they were defeated on 
April 29, and makes her father, when Bohemund at first 
rejected his presents, apply to himself the current say- 
ing, ‘ Let a bad thing return to its own master’ (av@évrnv). 

One of the most interesting features of Anna 
Comnena’s history is the aspect which the First Crusade 
assumes in her pages. To Western historians the Crusades 
appeared as, on the whole, a great material benefit to 
Europe, quite apart from their religious and moral 
motives and results. But we learn from this Byzantine 
princess, herself an eyewitness of the Crusaders’ arrival 
in her father’s capital, how this religious movement 
struck the Eastern Christians. The incursion of vast 
masses of more or less undisciplined soldiers into the 
Byzantine Empire naturally inspired alarm in the mind 
of its ruler, who feared—and the diversion of the Fourth 
Crusade from the redemption of the Holy Land to the 
capture of Constantinople three generations later justified 
his fears—that the pilgrims might be tempted to occupy 
his territories on the way. East and West rarely 
thoroughly understand one another; and the mutual 
reproaches of bad faith, which Greek historians have 
flung at the Crusaders and Latin historians at Alexios, 
were probably largely due, as is usually the case when 
two different nationalities quarrel, to a misunderstanding 
of one another's mentality. 

Alexios could scarcely feel reassured, when he heard 
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that one of the Crusading chiefs was that same Bohe- 
mund who had fought against him in Thessaly, and 
whose father had sought a shadowy pretext to invade 
his Empire and capture Durazzo, ‘the Metropolis of 
Illyricum.’ Anna tells us what were the Emperor's 
feelings when he first heard the news of the forthcoming 
Crusade and the approaching advent of vast Frankish 
armies. ‘He feared,’ she writes, ‘their attack, knowing 
their unrestrainable dash, their changeable and easily 
influenced minds, and all the other qualities, or con- 
comitant attributes, of the French character. ... For 
the French race is extremely hot-blooded and keen, and 
whenever it has once started on any course, impossible 
to check.’ She accuses the Crusaders of treating treaties 
like ‘scraps of paper’ and of inordinate love of lucre; 
‘for the Latin race,’ she writes, ‘is in other respects most 
devoted to money.’ In her eyes these ‘barbarians,’ as 
she calls them in the contemptuous language of a highly 
cultivated Greek, were actuated by motives very different 
from the ostensible aim of freeing the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Infidels. ‘In appearance,’ she remarks, ‘ they 
were on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, but in truth they 
wanted to oust the Emperor from his throne and seize 
the capital.’ She notices the sudden ups and downs of the 
French character, rapidly going from one extreme to 
the other, and finds one cause of her father’s rheumatism 
in the constant exertion to which the Franks subjected 
that patient monarch, by worrying him with their re- 
quests all day and all night, so that he could not even 
find time to take his meals! 

In these circumstances, it was perhaps hardly to 
be expected that Alexios should be enthusiastic about 
taking an active part in the Crusade, although he more 
than once ransomed captured Crusaders. Nor was his 
enthusiasm increased by such acts of spoliation as the 
erection into a Latin county and a Latin principality 
respectively of Edessa, still governed at the time of the 
Latin conquest by a Greek governor, and of Antioch, 
which only fourteen years earlier had been nominally a 
part of the Greek Empire. Again, no sovereign, and not 
least the ceremonious Emperor of Byzantium, could have 
been expected to put up with such an affront as that 
described by Sir Walter Scott after Anna Comnena, 
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when a boorish Crusading noble seated himself on the 
Emperor's seat. Yet Alexios took this unwarranted act 
of rudeness with great tact and dignity, even though it 
had been accompanied by an insulting remark about ‘a 
yokel remaining alone seated while so many nobles were 
standing in his presence.’ Indeed, he not only deigned 
to ask who this unmannerly churl might be, but gave 
him some excellent advice, derived from long personal 
experience, of the safest way to wage war against the 
Turks. The arrogant Frank paid with his life at the 
battle of Doryleeum for his neglect of the Emperor’s well- 
meant warning. 

The literary princess was not, however, so far led 
away by her national prejudices as to see no good in the 
Crusaders. She said of a very good Greek horseman, 
that ‘one would have thought him to be not a Greek, 
but of Norman origin,’ so well did he ride. Indeed, the 
incapacity of the French to fight on foot struck her so 
forcibly that she remarked : ‘ A Frenchman on horseback 
is unrestrainable and would ride through the walls of 
Babylon, but once dismounted he is at the mercy of the 
first comer.’ For that reason her father bade his archers 
kill the horses of the Western cavaliers, for then the 
riders would be helpless. She specially eulogises the 
honesty of the Comte de St Gilles—Isangeles, as she calls 
him—who ‘differed in all things from all the Latins, as 
much as the sun differs from the stars.’ While she 
expresses the horror felt by her fellow-countrymen at 
the Church militant as represented by the fighting Latin 
clergy, armed with shield and spear, and in her character 
of Guiscard, who did so much harm to her father, she 
praises his courage and strategic ability ; and her descrip- 
tion of Bohemund’s personal appearance is so detailed 
and so flattering that it may have been prompted by a 
very feminine motive. ‘No such man, whether barbarian 
or Greek,’ she wrote of him, ‘was ever seen in the land 
of the Greeks, for he was a marvel to behold and 
a wonder to be narrated.’ Of the warlike wife of 
Guiscard, Gaita, she says with mixed admiration and 
alarm, that ‘she was a Pallas, but not an Athene,’ skilled 
in battle but not in arts, and terrible when armed with 
her lance and piercing voice. 

Students of Balkan geography are no less indebted 
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to Anna Comnena than are historians of the First 
Crusade. Her pages are full of the names of places, 
rendered household words to us by the events of the last 
seven years. On this subject she had access to a very 
high authority, her father, who possessed a minute know- 
ledge of both coasts of the Adriatic with their harbours 
(a list of which he sent to his admiral) and with the pre- 
vailing winds. No writer on the historical geography 
of Durazzo could afford to neglect our author, who 
minutely describes the origin, topography, and con- 
temporary condition of that famous town. She tells 
us that at that time most of the inhabitants were 
colonists from Amalfi and Venice; and she describes 
the walls of that now squalid little Albanian town as at 
that time so broad that more than four horsemen could 
safely ride abreast along them, while there stood a 
bronze equestrian statue over the eastern gate. She 
talks of the old Bulgarian capitals of ‘Pliskova’ and 
‘Great Pristhlava’ (Pliska and Préslav); she narrates 
the origin of Philippopolis, where she herself had lived 
for some time; and she makes one interesting allusion 
to the comparatively recent Norman Conquest of England 
in the passage in which she says tha. Bohemund was 
aided in his second invasion of Albania by men from 
‘ Thule’ (Britain), which she also mentions as furnishing 
the Varangian guard. We know from a contemporary 
British historian how glad the English exiles were to 
fight in Greece against the Normans, and how Alexios 
built a town for them at Civetot, the modern Geumlek, 
on the Asiatic coast near Constantinople. We hear, too, 
how 300 of them defended Castoria. 

She uses the correct word jupan (or ‘ Count’) for the 
Serbian chieftains, but designates both King Michael 
(who was the first ruler of Dioklitija to bear the royal 
title and whose dominions included Skutari, Montenegro, 
the Herzegovina and the coast), and his son and co-regent, 
Bodin, as Exarchs of the Dalmatians. She mentions 
also the contemporary ‘great’ jupan of the other and 
inland Serbian state of Rascia (the modern sandjak of 
Novibazar), Vukan, describing him as ‘wielding the 
entire authority over the Dalmatians, of whom she 
says that, ‘although they were Dalmatians, still they 
were Christians.’ It is interesting to find in this passage 
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that one of his nephews already bore the name of Urosh, 
so famous in the later Serbian dynasty of Nemanja, 
which etymologists derive from the Magyar word ir, 
meaning ‘lord. The identification of Serbians with 
‘Dalmatians’ would tend to prove the predominantly 
Serbian character of Southern Dalmatia in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. She was acquainted, too, with 
the pirates who infested the mouth of the river Narenta, 
and twice mentions them under the name of ‘ Vetones.’ 

The name of the Albanians was known to Anna 
Comnena, as to her predecessors, Attaleiates and Skylitzes, 
the first Byzantine authors who applied it to that 
mysterious race. She notices the exclusive admiration 
felt by the Albanians, as by the modern British school- 
boy, for physical prowess, and remarks that in that 
country bodily strength and size were the principal 
requirements that made a man a suitable candidate for 
the purple and the diadem. In the case, however, of 
that tall but inane guardsman, Prince William of Wied, 
gigantic size was not sufficient to ensure the loyalty of 
the Albanians. Anna Comnena is also the first writer 
who mentions the existence of the Wallachs in Thessaly, 
soon to be called ‘Great Wallachia’ by her successor 
Niketas, and ‘ Wallachia’ by Benjamin of Tudela, at a 
place called Ezeva near Mount Ossa. Notices of this kind 
are what make her history valuable to us rather than 
the classical reminiscences, which to her and her con- 
temporaries were doubtless its chief merit. She com- 
plained of having to insert ‘barbarous names’ which 
‘ befouled’ her historical style in her polished narrative, 
just as some modern imitators of Cicero objected to 
employing words for recent inventions unknown to the 
Roman orator. She cited as an excuse the example of 
Homer, who disdained not to mention the Boeotians and 
certain barbarous islands for the sake of historical 
accuracy. Fortunately, the more plastic Greek language 
is usually quite equal to this difficulty; and even the 
uncouth names of French Crusaders and Serbian jupans 
are admitted to the honours of the Greek declensions by 
this skilled writer, of whom a contemporary said that, 
if the ancients had known her, ‘ they would have added 
a fourth Grace and a tenth Muse.’ 

The time has come when it is no longer the fashion 
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to decry Byzantine history and to deny the name of 
literature to the writings of the mediswval Greeks. 
Finlay rehabilitated the Byzantine Empire from the 
contempt which Gibbon had thrown upon it; in Greece 
a succession of modern writers, beginning with Paparrhe- 
gopoulos, in his great ‘ History of the Hellenic Nation,’ 
have reminded his countrymen that Greek history is a 
whole, and that contemporary Hellas owes as much, or 
more, to the great figures of the Middle Ages as to the 
heroes of classical antiquity ; in France MM. Schlumberger 
and Diehl have combined, in truly French fashion, great 
erudition with great literary skill in dealing with the 
‘ Byzantine epic’ of the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
with the female figures that in various ages filled the 
Court of Constantinople. Of these Anna Comnena is 
perhaps the most curious. We are too much accustomed 
to regard Byzantine personages as merelyso manystained- 
glass portraits, all decorations and angles, instead of 
men and women of like passions with ourselves. Anna 
Comnena was, in her loves and her dislikes, her vanities 
and her ambitions, very much a woman. Beneath her 
Attic prose, acquired by study and polished by art, there 
transpire the feminine feelings, which lend a peculiar 
turn to her history. Among the sovereigns, lawyers, 
statesmen, soldiers, and ecclesiastics who form the corpus 
of the Byzantine historians, she is the only woman. 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Art. 5—MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


1. Raymond: or Life and Death. By Sir Oliver J. Lodge. 
Methuen, 1916. 

2. Experiments in Psychical Research at Leland Stanford 
Junior University. By John Edgar Coover. Stanford 
University, California, 1917. 

3. The Question: ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ By 
Edward Clodd; with a postscript by Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong. Grant Richards, 1917. 

4, Spiritualism and Sir Oliver Lodge. By Charles A. 
Mercier, M.D. The Mental Culture Enterprise, 1917. 

5. Spirit Eaperiences. By Charles A. Mercier, M.D. 
Watts, 1919. 


To the eye of the philosophic historian, few things are 
more remarkable than the unchangeableness of the 
human mind. It is natural indeed that the leading 
passions of mankind should persist unaltered, for upon 
them depend the continued preservation of the individual 
and the species. But it is not only the leading passions 


that endure; the minor passions and convictions, nay 
even the opinions of men, maintain through centuries a 
stability which even the most adverse circumstances 
cannot shake. When ancient civilisation slowly dissolved 
away in the great ocean of medieval barbarism, it might 
have been thought that if, out of that desolate waste, 
any new civilisation could ever arise, it must surely be 
of very different character from the earlier one, whose 
landmarks had been so effectively washed away. A 
thousand years rolled by, and a new civilisation did 
arise. And as its features gradually became discernible 
through the lifting cloud of darkness, behold! it was 
not a new type of society that was evolving, it was the 
old type, though rollicking once more in all the vigour 
and freshness of youth. ‘Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.’ 

We are here concerned only with one point in the re- 
semblance between past and present, namely resemblance 
in the sphere of philosophic thought. Alike in ancient, 
medizval, and modern times, there stand out two main 
currents of opinion among learned men—the one tend- 
ing towards religion, idealism, and spiritualism; the 
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other towards rationalism, science, and materialism. 
The former works by the subjective method, invoking, 
as Bergson puts it, instinct rather than intellect; the 
latter works by the objective method, and ultimately 
comes to rest on the pillars of observation and experi- 
‘ment. This great antithesis in thought, first noted by 
F. Schlegel, has altered its form no doubt in the course 
of time, but has always preserved its substance. Among 
the ancient Greeks, there was Democritus on the one 
side, Socrates on the other; Epicurus on one side, Plato 
on the other. Lucretius, the Roman poet, gave the 
highest expression to ancient materialism. Plotinus, 
the Egyptian, was the last exponent of ancient idealism. 

With the transition to the Middle Ages, the objective 
school passed into impenetrable obscurity, while the 
subjective flourished universally in a low and barbarous 
form, under the domination of priestcraft. But the 
materialist line of thought had not perished altogether ; 
it was merely in abeyance. As time went on, it became 
more insistent. Roger Bacon, William of Occam, and 
Nicolaus de Autricuria made their voices heard through 
the darkness, until at length the Renaissance burst 
forth like spring after a Polar winter, and objective 
philosophy broke through its fetters on every side. But, 
even then, the old antithesis remained, now on a far 
higher level of thought. There was Francis Bacon on 
the one side, Descartes on the other ; Hobbes on the one 
side, Berkeley on the other. The strongest expression 
of later Materialism was among the pre-Revolutionary 
French writers, especially La Mettrie and D'Holbach; 
while Idealism culminated in the extreme views of Hegel 
and his followers. In more recent times, objective 
thought has been drawn within the expanding sphere 
of science ; and the antithesis tends to adopt the form of 
science versus metaphysics. 

It is not to. be supposed that this broad line of 
cleavage in human thought makes its appearance only 
in high metaphysics. It is a deep fact of human 
character, and so comes out everywhere,—in religion, in 
politics, in science, and in literature. One of the most 
striking of its minor manifestations is in the great 
controversy about spiritualism, with which we have now 
to deal. Some men and some women have a natural 

G2 
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tendency to believe in the genuineness of spiritualistic 
manifestations, and others to disbelieve in it; before any 
evidence on either side has been presented. Belief or 
disbelief is largely a matter of mental constitution, and 
as such is little shaken by a slight preponderance of 
logical argument on one side or the other. It is no 
mere problem of chilly mathematics that we have 
before us, where one solution is as readily acceptable as 
the other. On the contrary, we are touching one of the 
deepest and most permanent chords in human nature. 
We have to contend, not only with the delicate refinements 
of intellect, but with the massive inertia of instinct. 

We shall therefore depart somewhat from the con- 
ventional mode of presenting the subject. It would 
indeed be of little value to recite the evidence adduced in 
favour of spiritualism, or the arguments marshalled 
against it; for that evidence and those arguments are 
well enough known already, at least as regards their 
general nature. The works named at the head of this 
article furnish an excellent illustration of the weapons 
used on either side. But it seems probable that too 
much stress has been laid on the question of evidence. 
We all know that it has been sufficient to convince 
various leading men of science, and that it has entirely 
failed to convince others. We have a right to suspect 
that any further evidence which may be forthcoming 
will confirm the conviction of those who already believe, 
and increase the antagonism of those who do not. If 
evidence alone could settle the matter, it would long ago 
have been settled. The mere piling-up of fresh instances 
per simplicem enumerationem does not strengthen the 
case, where the validity of the whole procedure is denied. 
The question of evidence is but a part of the problem 
before us. We have to consider, not only that, but the 
whole bearing of the controversy, its relation to other 
parts of human experience, the full implications which 
it conveys. Perhaps this method of attacking the 
problem may be more productive of results than a mere 
recitation of alleged occurrences. 


The matter in dispute is relatively simple. In all 
science and practical life, events hinge together according 
to a mechanistic scheme of so unvarying a nature that 
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from it the unchangeable natural ‘laws’ of science have 
been induced. Thus if we leave a room with a chair in 
a certain position, and, returning shortly afterwards, 
find it in a different position, we immediately infer either 
that some one has moved it during our absence, or that 
some kind of material force has acted upon it, such as a 
gust of wind, or a gravitational pull due to an inclined 
floor, or some other force of that nature. True, there is 
another alternative, which we normally consider. We 
may have been mistaken in our recollection of the place 
where we left the chair, or, on the other hand, we may 
be suffering from some optical illusion, while the chair 
has in fact not moved at all. These various possibilities 
agree in attributing the apparent motion of the chair to 
agencies well recognised in human experience, and purely 
mechanistic in character. 

Now spiritualism would admit another kind of possi- 
bility. It would consider that possibly we are subject to 
no delusion—the chair has really moved—and yet that 
possibly no material force has been brought to bear upon 
it. This is commonly expressed by saying that some 
spiritual agency has been at work; the phenomenon is 
due to nothing that we should recognise as a ‘natural’ 
cause, but to a ‘supernatural’ cause. It is of a totally 
different order from the ordinary events of life or of 
science; it is in short a miracle, whether or not it is 
wrought by some superhuman or disembodied mind. 

Now the admission of such an alternative as this 
constitutes a very deep inroad on all our habitual 
methods of thought and action. It would indeed be a 
revolutionary overturning of all the axioms of common 
life. The foundations of applied science—of engineering 
and medicine—would be sapped. If unknown spiritual 
forces add their quota to known material forces, then 
the best designed bridges may fall, the strongest founda- 
tions may shift, water may flow uphill. An element of 
indetermination and doubt is everywhere introduced, for 
all the works of man are based on the material forces 
which he can control; and, if they are subject also to 
unknown spiritual forces, nothing any longer can be 
controlled; chaos lies at the root of all things. 

Yet every one knows that chaos does not lie at the 
root of all things. If a train is wrecked through a signal 
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being down, when it ought to have been up, we do not .- 
for a moment consider the possibility that it has been 
moved by a spiritual force. We infer, either that the 
machinery was out of order, or that the signalman was 
in error; and we do not rest satisfied until we have 
discovered the actual cause. Even if it remained undis- 
covered, it still does not enter our heads that any other 
than a material cause was at work. And if, on returning 
to our house after an absence, we find it lying a heap of 
ruins, it is the architect or the builder whom we blame; 
or else the chance of an earthquake or other material 
catastrophe comes to mind. We never consider as a 
practical alternative that various bricks may have moved 
off proprio motu without a mechanistic cause; and, if 
we made a claim to the insurance office on such a ground, 
we should probably be referred to the nearest asylum, 
as a more suitable department to deal with the matter. 
In short, ‘levitation’ (for by that name such uncaused 
movement is known) is utterly and completely foreign 
to human experience; if established as a fact, it would 
render every human undertaking liable to instantaneous 
and supernatural collapse; nowhere would security or 
certainty (in the human sense) be found; man’s mastery 
of his environment would be no more than the wild vision 
of a lunatic; pessimism would be the one doctrine of 
our philosophy, and abject fatalism our rule of conduct. 
Yet we know well enough that these things do not 
happen. Our world is no Island of Laputa, though the 
existence even of that island, moving by definite principles, 
is easier to believe than the phenomenon of levitation. 
Why talk of evidence? The evidence is around us every- 
where; we cannot get away from it; it is in the chair 
we sit upon, in the paper we read, in the walls and 
ceilings which enclose us, in the air which blows upon 
us. All these things are standing witnesses to the fact 
that levitation does not exist; and, if it were liable to 
occur, our sanity could not for long withstand the 
strain. Nevertheless, various distinguished observers 
have testified to an actual existence of levitation. We 
shall not at present inquire into their grounds for this 
belief. We wish only to note the kind of evidence 
required to carry conviction. It must be of so high and 
irresistible a quality as to be commensurate with the 
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sum-total of human experience crying out against it. Can 
any evidence based on a few cases, even of the most 
apparently irrefutable character, be ranked on so high 
a pitch as this? That is the main issue before us. ay 

There is another class of alleged spiritualistic mani- 
festations that has come into great popularity in recent 
times. We refer to the so-called ‘ thought-transference’ 
or ‘telepathy,’ whereby ideas can be conveyed from one 
person to another at a distance without the intermediary 
of any physical or mechanistic apparatus. A still more 
fashionable variant of this opinion consists in an alleged 
transference of ideas from the minds of persons who 
have died to those who are still living. Communication 
between the living and the dead is the favourite doctrine 
of spiritualism at the present time. 

Both of these beliefs come into sharp conflict with 
our experience of the orderly working of the universe. 
Certainly, they may none the less be true; at present 
we have no other purpose than to point out the implica- 
tions which they involve. As regards thought-trans- 
ference between living persons, it is indeed asserted that 
this phenomenon may occur, not by spiritual processes, 
but by some mechanistic process hitherto. undiscovered. 
The analogy of Hertzian waves is employed. By means 
of wireless telegraphy, complex signals can be conveyed 
to great distances without any material connecting link. 
Moreover, the human brain is an exceedingly elaborate 
structure; and the physical nature of cerebral processes 
is very imperfectly understood. Even a simple nerve 
impulse has not yet been fully explained in physico- 
chemical terms. It is urged, therefore, with some show 
of force, that telepathy may well take place by a purely 
mechanistic process that has not yet been discovered. 

The conditions of its alleged occurrence are not such 
as to favour this hypothesis. For practical purposes of 
business, it is plainly non-existent. And yet immense 
fortunes would be amassed by any one who could use it 
for a practical end. Consider how different the course 
of the war would have been, if we could have tapped off 
by telepathic methods the minds of the German generals. 
Huge financial interests are at stake; and, if no one 
suggests the use of telepathy for such a purpose, there 
could scarcely be more convincing evidence that telepathy 
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for such a purpose is worthless. But, it is often said, in 
order that telepathy may take place, the communicating 
individuals must be in very strong sympathy with one 
another. So be it. And yet in practice, persons in very 
strong sympathy with one another find in telepathy no 
satisfactory substitute for the letter post. Surely so 
agreeable and so immediate a form of communication 
would have many advantages over the laborious process 
of writing a letter, with the delay attending its transit. 
Especially in cases of great importance and urgency, a 
telepathic message would have a signal advantage over 
the despatch of a telegram or cablegram. Yet even in 
the most favourable circumstances, telepathy is not in 
practice regarded as presenting even an alternative 
method to the ordinary means of conveying information. 

It would appear then that telepathy is of no avail for 
any practical end. It may nevertheless be held that 
telepathy is an actual occurrence, limited in its scope to 
cases where utilitarian considerations are absent. This 
opinion may be entertained, but it is destructive of the 
theory that its mode of working is of the mechanistic 
character known to science, or knowable by science. 
A mechanistic apparatus, analogous to the production 
of Hertzian waves, would convey a message of practical 
import as readily as a message whose interest was merely 
transcendental. The human purpose to be served by the 
message could have no relation to the facility of its 
transmission. Teleological eclecticism is beyond the 
horizon of mechanistic processes. It is admissible only 
if we attribute a spiritual basis to telepathy; for we 
need not suppose a spiritual agency to be bound by any 
of the laws of material science; it may without logical 
contradiction be a law unto itself, or wholly arbitrary in 
its working. In a spiritual world, all things ea hypothest 
are possible. 

There seems then not the slightest reason for imagining 
that telepathy, if such a thing really exists, can operate 
by any mechanistic process. This conclusion is strongly 
reinforced by a study of the anatomy of the brain, which 
presents no suggestion of any organ adapted for the 
transmission of messages through a distance. Even if 
by independent methods such transmission had been 
proved to take place, it would be impossible to imagine 
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what part of the brain was capable of functioning in the 
despatch or receipt of messages. Physiologically the 
process would be even more impossible of visualisation 
than it would be anatomically. In fact, our only course, 
if we are to retain any hope of believing in telepathy, is 
to take the bold line and cut away all mechanistic 
difficulties from the start, by referring it to a spiritual- 
istic basis. Once that is done, all difficulties on the 
mechanistic plane are short-circuited for good. A spiritual 
agency is, as Voltaire said of the Prophet Habakkuk, 
‘capable de tout.’ 

When we come to communication between the living 
and the dead, we find a still larger draft made upon our 
scientific imagination. The conception of a mind apart 
from a body is indeed very easily rendered in words, but 
conveys no vestige of any corresponding idea. On the 
mechanistic plane of thought, there could be no greater 
inconceivability than a mind without a brain. A thought 
or an emotion is a cerebral phenomenon; the very words 
in which they are expressed are the outcome of a par- 
ticular conformation of nerve-cells. If those cells are 
damaged, the words cannot be uttered; they cannot even 
be represented in the mind of the person affected, by the 
utmost effort of his will. They are hopelessly and irre- 
trievably gone ; they can no more be brought into the 
imagination than light can be brought into the imagina- 
tion of a man born blind. So, too, every operation of the 
mind is in reality an operation of the brain. Every issue 
of a thought in expression or in action is a phenomenon 
of cerebral physiology, determined by fixed laws of the 
organism. On the mechanistic plane, nothing can be 
more certain than this: that without a body no such 
thing as a mind is for an instant conceivable. To allege 
such a possibility is no more than a facile stringing 
together of words which sound as though they had a 
meaning, but evoke no ripple of responsive imagery in 
the mind of him who utters them. Here, at least, it is 
clear that the possibility of mechanistic interpretation 
is for ever excluded. We can do no cther than admit 
that, if these things are, they belong wholly to the 
spiritual world; and the moment we try them by 
materialistic standards, we are overwhelmed and crushed 
beneath a débris of paradox, confusion and absurdity. 
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Why, then, talk of a mechanistic explanation at all? 
Is it that the spiritualists distrust the efficacy of their 
own doctrine of spirit-agency? Do they merely wish 
to give an air of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative? So great now is the authority 
of science that every visionary tries to harmonise his 
fancies with the rigid requirements of scientific possibility. 
But there is no place for spiritualism under the protect- 
ing mantle of science. Science will have none of it. If 
it asks for shelter from science, it will come the sooner 
by its own destruction. Far more hopeful is it for 
spiritualism to come out into the open and stand upon 
its own merits, affirming that it deals with a subject- 
matter that does not belong to science, that its forces 
do not belong to the material world, and hence that it 
is not bound by the formule of a mechanistic system. 
To a consideration of this attitude we shall now pass. 


In all ages, men have betrayed a readiness to believe in 
spiritualistic phenomena, which the subsequent progress 
of knowledge has shown to be quite unjustified. Among 
uncultivated peoples, indeed, it is an almost universal rule 


that, wherever the explanation of some event is ardently 
desired, and no material explanation can be framed, 
spiritual agency is promptly accepted as a complete 
solution of the difficulty. The primitive mind cannot 
grasp the conception of ignorance. It will accept the 
most preposterous explanation rather than adopt an 
agnostic position. Doubt is a product of civilisation. The 
most dogmatic certainty characterises barbaric peoples. 
And so they raised up gods, to whose caprices all un- 
accountable events were attributed. Their philosophy 
was a philosophy of spirits; spirits abounded on every 
side; their very shadows were spirits; their dreams were 
the real adventures of their souls, which had temporarily 
abandoned their bodies ; their ailments were due to the 
intrusion of an evil spirit into their bodies, and the 
method of cure was to beat the body until the spirit 
should be driven out. 

As science developed and progressed, it was found 
that in no single case did spiritual agency survive as a 
vera causa. In every instance, without exception, the 
spiritual explanation was replaced by a mechanistic 
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explanation, when the unaccountable event fell within 
the range of observation and experiment. One by one 
the spirits withered up before the rising light of science, 
as germs wither up in the rays of the sun. But they did 
not die without a struggle; the early history of science 
and of rational philosophy is a history of persecution. 
Truth fell upon unwilling ears. If the planets are kept 
in their orbits by spirits, it is blasphemy to speak of 
gravitation. In civilised England itself, so recently as 
the year 1603, a law was passed forbidding any one on 
pain of death to ‘employ, feed, or reward any evil and 
wicked spirit. So natural did spiritual activity seem to 
man; and yet so false has it turned out to be, whenever 
brought to a crucial test of reality. 

Even at the present day, few persons can approach 
the question of spiritualism with complete detachment 
of mind. There still exists a marked tendency to believe 
in the actuality of spiritual agency. The ordinary man 
of no special cultivation readily accepts it without further 
question; he is very loth to accept the proposition that 
in our human world all events are purely mechanistic. 
And yet he has no personal experience of any event that 
is not mechanistic. At amateur séances of thought- 
reading or table-turning, it is generally unpopular to 
profess disbelief in a supernatural agency. Expression 
of belief in such an agency always obtains on the 
contrary a general approval and assent. The well-known 
story of the Angels at Mons furnishes an instance of the 
way in which the wildest and most improbable allegation 
may obtain a wide credence, and a still wider half- 
credence, without a fragment of trustworthy evidence 
being either offered or asked for. 

We are not here concerned with the origin of this 
hypostatising tendency among mankind; we are con- 
cerned only to point out its existence. We raise no 
question as to the ultimate validity of spiritual belief 
in general; for that is altogether beside our point. We 
wish only to note one circumstance in connexion with 
the matter—and that one not controversial—namely that ° 
in ordinary life the human mind is far too prone to 
accept the belief in a supernatural causation for any 
event of a curious or puzzling nature. It is an inherent 
weakness of mankind to have recourse to spiritual 
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explanations, where they are unjustified. History shows 
countless instances where occurrences believed to be 
spiritual in nature have turned out to be mechanistic 
only; it shows not a single instance of an occurrence 
which was believed to be mechanistic, but has turned 
out to be spiritual. This tendency to spiritualisation of 
Nature is especially marked where the emotions are 
enlisted ; for an individual in an emotional condition, an 
attitude of impassive agnosticism is all but impossible. 
In short, spiritualistic explanations find in the mind an 
undue facility, not’ warranted by objective facts. If we 
may borrow a significant term from German physiology, 
they have a Bahnung, an unconscious favouritism in the 
mind, which harbours them with unjustified zeal, and 
resists their expulsion with unjustified obstinacy. In all 
this sphere of phenomena, the average mind is no longer 
on the level; it is tilted on an inclined plane, causing a 
general and decided drift towards the spiritual, and away 
from the mechanistic, interpretation of events. 
Summing up the argument to the point hitherto 
reached, we find that the existence of spiritualist mani- 
festations in human life is in glaring contradiction to all 
experience ; its definite establishment would be the most 
momentous and astounding discovery of all history. It 
would overturn all our normal modes of thought; and 
would introduce a revolutionary element—for which 
Bolshevik is far too mild a term—into the midst of all 
our thought and all our action. On the other hand, we 
find that there exists in the normal mind a keen tendency 
to accept the truth of spiritualistic manifestations, not 
only without evidence but in the face of antagonistic 
evidence. Clearly then, if we are to arrive at the truth, 
we must be very much on our guard in approaching this 
subject ; we are treading on a dangerous quagmire. We 
shall indeed not yet deny that the thing may be true; 
but, in view of its a priori improbability, we shall require 
the most overwhelming evidence before we can attain 
anything approaching to conviction. We shall discount 
the list in our minds towards a spiritual solution, and 
endeavour to avoid the partiality which is natural to our 
constitution, but gravely hinders a judicial outlook. 
Starting from this basis, our further procedure is 
relatively simple. We have first to ascertain beyond 
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any possibility of doubt that the alleged manifestations 
do actually occur. We have, secondly, to ascertain beyond 
any possibility of doubt that they cannot be produced 
by a mechanistic process. It is not enough to say that 
we do not perceive any mechanistic process by which 
they could have been produced. That has been the 
justification set up for every kind of absurd belief among 
all ignorant races of men. It merely exposes spiritualism 
to the risk of adding one more to the long series of its 
discomfitures, when a mechanistic process is at length 
discovered to explain the case. No, a mere inability to 
see the mechanistic explanation is not an argument at 
all, except to a child or a savage. We want more than 
that. It must be shown beyond any possibility of doubt 
that the manifestations cannot be caused by any 
mechanism. Nothing short of that is even relevant. 
We ask, therefore, in the first place for proof that the 
alleged phenomena occur, and in the second place for 
proof that they cannot be mechanistic in character. If 
these two propositions can be established, then we shall 
perhaps be justified in the belief that the uniformity of 
all our previous experience has been deceptive. 


Let us deal first with the reality of the alleged occur- 
rences. At least two alternatives present themselves 
from the start; there is the possibility of fraud, and 
there is the possibility of hallucination. Those who say 
they have witnessed spiritualistic manifestations may 
be animated by an intentional desire to deceive. — Yet, 
when we consider the names of those who have borne 
witness to them, we can scarcely entertain for a moment 
the possibility of such an opinion. It would indeed be 
an opinion of the wildest extravagance. We may perhaps 
doubt whether the extravagance is any greater than 
that of the theory we are asked to accept. We have, 
however, no desire to balance two absurdities against 
one another; we shall therefore dismiss this possibility 
and accept as a solid rock in our foundations the good 
faith of those who have reported spiritualistic ex- 
periences. 

The other alternative of hallucination is far less easy 
to rule out. Few persons are aware how frequently illu- 
sions and hallucinations occur, more especially when the 
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subject is a prey to any vehement interest or emotion. 
According to the ‘Census of Hallucinations’ one person 
in ten has a vivid hallucination at some time or other in 
the course of his life. Less vivid hallucinations are 
more frequent; and illusions are exceedingly common. 
Such illusions are particularly prone to occur under the 
influence of any emotion; and, as already observed, 
spiritualistic séances are particularly well adapted for 
rousing deep latent emotion in the individual : 


‘ He sees his love and nothing else he sees, 
For nothing else with his proud sight agrees.’ 


A further fact of great importance to be noted 
is that every phenomenon, adduced as evidence of 
spiritualism, is capable of imitation by the arts of the 
conjurer. Such a suggestion does not necessarily involve 
a charge of fraud against the medium. Hysteria is a 
common disease, particularly among women, and is 
characterised by the most protean symptoms. It is 
entirely consonant with what is known of this disease 
that hysterical subjects, who are the ordinary mediums, 
should by trickery perform acts which delude themselves 
fully as much asthespectators. Pierre Janet has pointed 
out that the fundamental feature of hysteria is a dissocia- 
tion of the personality of the subject. A part of his 
personality becomes severed from the remainder, and is 
wholly and entirely unconscious of what that severed 
portion may be doing. The common disorders of 
hysterical anzesthesia and paralysis are due to the fact 
that the affected parts have been mentally cut off 
from the main personality of the individual, who in 
consequence has no sensation in those parts, or is 
incapable of moving them by his own will. It is as 
though two minds dwelt in one body; and the chief 
mind of the individual has no more control or knowledge 
of the other than if it belonged to an altogether different 
individual. Nor must it be supposed that this is a rare 
occurrence. The horrors of war have filled many large 
hospitals with these cases, and that too among strong and 
vigorous men who might be supposed to be most immune 
from it. In common life, there is abundance of latent 
and unrecognised hysteria. It is highly significant, 
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therefore, that mediums are nearly always women, and 
nearly always of marked hysterical tendencies. Herein 
probably lies the explanation of much that might other- 
wise be attributed to fraud. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the whole history of spiritualism is bound 
up with fraud and charlatanry. The conscious deceit of 
fraud and the unconscious deceit of hysteria furnish 
between them so large an organon of explanation, as to 
make it exceedingly dubious from the start whether any 
further explanation is required. 

It is, however, not incumbent on the anti-spiritualist 
to prove that the allegations of spiritualism are spurious. 
The onus of proof is on the side of those who make 
them. Let us see how they set about it. 

The emotional upheaval of the war is a soil admirably 
adapted for the growth of spiritualistic opinions. The 
great majority of people in this country have had 
husbands, brothers, sons or other intimate relatives or 
friends among the fighting forces, and have in con- 
sequence been a prey to constant fear, much accentuated 
by their own enforced inactivity. No more luxurious 
breeding-ground for telepathic superstitions could well 
be devised. There comes from time to time the sudden 
and unaccountable conviction that the soldier-friend has 
been killed; or, if his death has been announced, the 
longing to communicate with him generates, on ordinary 
psychological principles, an all-too-facile belief in the 
possibility of such communication. Yet how few are 
the recorded cases of telepathic foreknowledge! Where 
innumerable men and women at home are deeply 
concerned for the welfare of some one in the trenches, 
and are liable in consequence to dismal and mysterious 
forebodings, and where those in the trenches are as an 
actual fact in imminent danger of death, it is plain that 
the ordinary workings of chance would often bring 
about the real fulfilment of the gloomy presentiments. 
These gloomy presentiments are more likely to be 
experienced when the soldier whom they concern is 
known to be ina zone of danger; and it is then also that 
their fulfilment is most likely. Coincidences must have 
been so numerous, that when we consider the recorded 
cases, we are driven to the conclusion that the majority 
of these coincidences are never reported publicly at all. 
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For the reported cases are relatively so few that, if they 
represented the whole number of cases which have 
occurred, we should almost be forced upon the hypothesis 
of an anti-telepathic inhibition, which is no more credible 
than the more popular theory. Will nothing satisfy 
the telepathists, short of complete absence of any 
coincidence? But that is in extreme contradiction to 
the laws of chance, and is totally incredible. The 
absence of coincidence would in itself be the most astound- 
ing and inexplicable of all coincidences. 

An independent investigation has recently been carried 
out by Dr John E. Coover at the Leland Stanford Junior 
University of California, by means of funds placed at 
the disposal of the University for this purpose. In the 
first report, telepathy is dealt with. One set of experi- 
ments was as follows. The experimenter having selected 
a card from a pack of cards, depicted it sharply in his 
imagination and ‘ willed’ for 15 or 20 seconds that it should 
come into the mind of another individual, who was 
present, and making efforts to receive the telepathic 
communication. The second individuals who were to 
receive the message were University students, favourably 
disposed; at the conclusion of the experiment, they 
were to name the cards, and were to indicate at the 
same time the degree of certainty with which they 
answered. In all, 10,000 experiments were made. The 
number of correct answers was precisely what it should 
be by the ordinary laws of chance, without any telepathic 
effort whatever. The percentage of correct answers 
was the same as when no ‘willing’ was attempted, and 
the same as when the experimenter did not himself 
know what the card was that he had selected. Where 
students professed to some certainty in their replies, it 
was found again that their accuracy was no greater 
than in other cases where they professed uncertainty, or 
where the experimenter did not himself know the card. 
A further set of 1000 experiments was then made on ten 
‘sensitives,’ five of whom were ‘spiritistic mediums, and 
warm believers in telepathy. Their answers were found 
to be in no respect more accurate than those of the 
students, and in fact to be identical with what might 
be expected from the laws of pure chance. 

By a similar method, it was proved that there is no 
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such thing as sensitiveness to being stared at. In one case, 
for instance, twelve experimenters all together agreed 
to think hard of the image of a black cat. But none of 
the other individuals ever thought of a black cat. Dr 
Coover, although under every incentive to find some 
truth in spiritualistic phenomena, observes that ‘No 
trace of an objective thought-transference is found as 
a capacity enjoyed in perceptible measure by any of the 
individual normal reagents.’ 

It would appear, therefore, that not only is spiritualism 
opposed to every 4 priori probability ; but that evidence 
of very definite character exists against it. We are thus 
thrown back upon the kind of evidence offered in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s ‘Raymond.’ The circumstances described 
in this book are in every instance capable of explana- 
tion by coincidence, illusion, trickery, or hysteria; and 
we are not offered any reasons showing why these 
alternative hypotheses should be excluded. To a normal 
observer, they will appear perhaps so far from improbable, 
as not even to leave much mystery about the matter. 
But Sir Oliver was not a normal observer. He started 
with a powerful bias in favour of supernatural activity— 
a bias which on former occasions had led him to place 
confidence in a medium subsequently exposed. More- 
over, the subject of the book in question was his own 
son; and his natural feelings as a father suffused the 
whole investigation with an atmosphere of sentiment 
and emotion. Deeply though we may sympathise with 
those feelings, we are bound to remark that this highly 
charged emotional atmosphere is in itself destructive 
of cool scientific judgment. Sir Oliver, both as parent 
and philosopher, had too much interest in the result. 
His mind was irresistibly weighted on one side. A 
doctor will not treat .his own family in the event of 
severe illness, but seeks the advice of .another doctor, 
whose professional judgment is not hampered or un- 
nerved by domestic sentiments. It is a general rule that 
no man can judge clearly where his feelings are strongly 
enlisted ; and this cireumstance alone goes far to discount 
the whole of Sir Oliver’s opinions upon the matter. 
Incidentally the view given of ‘the other side’—the 
abode of departed spirits—is so astonishingly anthropo- 
morphic, so seemingly remote from verisimilitude, as in 
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itself to generate extreme scepticism, and indeed we 
could almost add ridicule. 

Another protagonist of spiritualism has lately stepped 
into the field in the person of Sir Conan Doyle. This 
gentleman has attended séances, in the course of which 
he has experienced peculiar sensations, as for instance 
that of being struck by a pair of braces belonging to the 
medium. Forthwith he has become convinced of the 
truth of spiritualism. Not being able to see how these 
things are done (perhaps because they are usually done 
in the dark), he dashes headlong into a spiritualistic 
explanation. Of these experiments, it is not worth 
while to say much; for no one who regards them as 
serious evidence is at all likely to be shaken by any 
process of logic. 

In his famous creation of Sherlock Holmes, Sir Conan 
has given the world a series of detective stories, which 
are the delight of every schoolboy. To the schoolboy 
it matters little that they abound in every kind of logical 
fallacy, more particularly due to a wholesale misapplica- 
tion of the deductive method. The adult knows, how- 
ever, that, in real life, chains of deductive inference do 
not work. The factors are too numerous, and, though 
in a novel they may be left out of account, they soon 
intrude themselves in any practical problem. It would 
almost seem that Sir Conan has been so carried away by 
the creation of his own imagination, as to suppose that 
this kind of reasoning is a safe guide in real life. 

Spiritualism has been defended on the ground that it 
gives consolation to those who have lost near relatives 
or friends. But it is difficult seriously to argue that 
a great superstition should be left untouched, merely 
because the truth is unpleasant to a few individuals. 
For the higher type of mind, truth itself is an ideal at 
which we must always aim, whether its implications are 
or are not agreeable to us. It is perhaps not yet certain 
that the knowledge of truth is necessarily good for 
humanity. Yet there can be no denying that, in the 
past, humanity has abundantly profited by the increase 
of real knowledge. And in any case truth itself is a 
high moral ideal, in no way inferior to the ideal of 
human comfort. If life is easier when lying on a soft 
bed of superstition, it is higher and more admirable 
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when based upon the harder rock of truth. Superstition 
may be a luxury; but truth is a bracing tonic which 
makes luxury unnecessary. 

There is, however, a more definite danger in connexion 
with spiritualistic doctrines. Several experts in lunacy 
have recently expressed the opinion that, with delicate 
persons (who are those most apt to be attracted by 
spiritualism), some mental risk attends absorption in 
these studies. The first of these authorities whom we 
shall cite is Dr Charles Mercier, who writes : 


‘I know from my own medical experience, that the pursuit 
of the occult, and especially of that form of it that used to go 
by the name of spiritualism, but is now called telepathy,.. . 
leads to a morbid frame of mind, and tends to render those 
who are at all predisposed to insanity an easy prey to the 
disease. .. . An experienced physician cannot shut his eyes 
to the pernicious effects it [spiritualism] sometimes produces.’ 


Similarly Dr G. M. Robertson, Superintendent of the 
Royal Asylum of Morningside, Edinburgh, writes : 


‘I desire to warn those who may possibly inherit a latent 
tendency to nervous disorders to have nothing to do with 
practical inquiries of a spiritualistic nature. ... Inquiries 
into spiritualism sometimes lead to insanity in the pre- 
disposed.’ 


The form of insanity which is related to spiritualism is 
that of which hallucinations are the chief characteristic ; 
the deep significance of the fact is obvious. 

It remains only to sum up the conclusions arrived at 
in this article. They are not of a controversial character ; 
or at least, if by the impetuosity of partisanship any one 
is led to deny them, they can be defended and sub- 
stantiated without any trouble or uncertainty. We find 
that spiritualism as a vera causa conflicts with universal 
human experience of the orderly sequence of events in 
Nature; and hence that the kind of evidence required 
to establish it must be commensurate with the sum-total 
of human experience testifying in the opposite sense. 
We find, moreover, that the phenomena actually cited 
as evidence of spiritualism may be interpreted by many 
other more commonplace methods—by coincidence, fraud, 
hysteria, or hallucination. There is none that cannot be 
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imitated by a conjurer, and few that could not be greatly 
improved upon. Since all these possible explanations are 
within the orbit of common experience, they are, any 
one of them, more probable than that of spiritualism. 
Taken all together, they provide so extensive an organon 
of explanation ‘as scarcely to leave any mystery at all. 
Yet we find no adequate precaution taken to show the 
impossibility of these rival methods. We know that, 
in the past history of spiritualism, the percentage of 
discovered fraud is immense. We are bound to infer 
that there remains much fraud not yet discovered. 
While on the purely objective side, we see over- 
whelming reasons against accepting spiritualism, we 
find on the subjective side a strong human tendency 
towards that class of explanation, in the absence of 
evidence—a tendency which has been shown to be a fertile 
cause of error throughout history. We noted that this 
tendency is most marked among women, delicate persons 
generally, and those unnerved by misfortune—the very 
same class that is most attracted by spiritualism. We 
inferred that in the present state of human nature, 
there is bound to exist a large body of belief in spiritual 
manifestations. The mind of man is now and always 
has been weighted in that direction, contrary to the 
dictates of a sober judgment. These false beliefs are 
certain & priori to exist. The existence of a belief in 
spiritualism is bound psychologically to occur, quite 
independently of any genuineness in the facts alleged. 
The total exposure of these facts would merely shift 
the belief to some other sphere. Nevertheless, the ideal 
of truth demands that error shall be fought, whenever, 
however, and wherever it may make its appearance. 


Hvuew ELxior. 
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Art. 6—DESPATCHES OF SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 


1. Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches. Edited by Lt-Col 
J. H. Boraston, with an Introduction by Marshal Foch. 
Two vols. London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1919. 

2. Les Principes de la Guerre. By Marshal Foch. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault. 3rd edition, 1911. 


THE practice of publishing in the ‘London Gazette’ 
despatches in which our commanders by sea and land 
describe the operations of their forces is of old standing, 
going back at least to the days of Queen Anne. It 
might have been feared that traditional usage would 
succumb to the exigencies of modern war, and that the 
necessity of concealing from the enemy particulars of 
the organisation and distribution of our forces would 
compel the withholding of these narratives from the 
public. So drastic a step did not prove necessary, even 
if identifications of units and individuals had to be 
almost completely suppressed ; and, as a result, we have 
in the British official despatches something no other 
belligerent has put forward. The French have published 
a brief official narrative of the first six months of the 
war ; Belgium has issued some similar reports; and the 
German General Staff embarked on a series of short 
monographs narrating different operations in some 
detail but intended mainly for the general reader.* 
Still, taken all round, there is no parallel to the narrative 
provided by the collected British despatches. Between 
them they cover the story of practically every theatre 
of war in which our troops have fought; and, till such 
time as the Official History can be produced, they must 
serve as the basis for would-be historians of the war. 
But, as a substitute for history, official despatches 
have their drawbacks. They are written in cireum- 
stances which preclude the telling of the whole truth, 
for publication on the morrow of the events they narrate 





* One only of these monographs deals with operations in which the 
British were engaged ; and this, a narrative of the battles of Ypres and the 
Yser in 1914, has recently been published in a translation (Constable) by 
the Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence with an intro- 
duction and notes. It is of special interest as presenting the version which 
the German General Staff in 1917 wished their country to believe. 
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—normally before there has been time or opportunity for 
full investigations of facts, when what they say, even 
what they do not say—may affect the reputation and 
position of individuals or units still engaged with the 
enemy. Necessarily, therefore, despatches give but 
one-sided impressions. Those who judge Wellington's 
powers from a study of his hastily written and inade- 
quate Waterloo despatch will form an entirely erroneous 
conception of the capacities which are revealed in so 
many trenchant and luminous appreciations not intended 
for the public eye. Our commanders in this war had 
perforce to withhold much that would have incre» 3ed 
the lucidity and historical value of their despatches. Just 
as names were cut out, so methods could not’ be explained, 
reasons for success or failure set forth, or lessons ex- 
pounded. Sir Douglas Haig’s Somme despatch, which 
mentioned no one under the rank of an Army Com- 
mander, and did not identify units even to the extent to 
which the daily communiqués had lifted the veil, made 
in its original form rather hard reading. The troops 
who forced their way on July 1, 1916, through the strong 
defences from Montauban to La Boisselle, who stormed 
the crest of the watershed in the great attack of July 14, 
who endured the horrors of the awful struggle for 
Delville Wood, figured in the despatch like phantoms 
lacking flesh and blood. There was nothing to help the 
reader to form a living picture, nothing to add warmth 
or colour to the sober severity of the story. The des- 
patches of 1917 relaxed this rigorous concealment; 
and in the two despatches which tell the wonderful 
story of 1918 so vividly, reticence altogether disappeared. 
Divisions were identified by their numbers; their com- 
manders’ names were given; a few individual units 
were singled out for mention for some outstanding 
gallantry in defence or attack. These two despatches 
stand by themselves. Lucid, well-proportioned, giving 
enough detail to lend life and character to the outline 
yet keeping the outline distinct, restrained and sober in 
tone yet the more effective by reason of their sim- 
plicity, they fit their theme. 

But if, as originally published, the earlier despatches 
left the inquirer still mainly in the dark, this can no 
longer be said of them in the form in which they have 
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now been made available. Field-Marshal Lord Haig has 
been well advised to republish in collected form the 
eight despatches in which he has told the story of the 
‘three momentous years of crowded incident,’ during 
which he commanded the British Armies in France 
and Flanders. Furnished with an Introduction by 
Marshal Foch and with a short Preface by Lord Haig 
himself, and splendidly illustrated by a couple of dozen 
excellent sketch-plans and by a portfolio of ten large and 
elaborate maps, the volume forms a handsome and 
welcome addition to the literature.of the war; and, as 
Lord Haig says, the Despatches make ‘a wonderful 
tribute to the valour of the British soldier and to the 
character of the British nation.’ In thus republishing 
them it has been possible to identify divisions, to name 
their commanders, to append some valuable explanatory 
notes on points such as the effects of the German sub- 
marine campaign, which at the time it was well to keep 
obscure. Colonel Boraston, the Field-Marshal’s private 
secretary, to whom the editing of the book has fallen, 
has done his work admirably ; the details which are now 
revealed make all the difference in the lucidity and 
interest of the despatches dealing with the Somme and 
the events of 1917. Their full excellence is now apparent. 

Lord Haig’s Preface, which gives a brief but interest- 
ing account of the methods of collecting and collating 
the information contained in the despatches, explains 
clearly his purpose in publishing them—not that explana- 
tion or justification was needed. But it is to Marshal 
Foch’s Introduction, given both in the original French 
and in a translation, that we fancy people will turn with 
the liveliest interest. It is a great tribute not only to 
the British forces but still more to their Commander-in- 
Chief. The Marshal, after speaking of the great achieve- 
ment of fashioning the new armies of Britain into ‘a 
magnificent instrument of war,’ reminds his readers that 
the instrument needs ‘ the hand which knows how to use 
it,’ and that, if the Despatches have a short-coming, it is 
that ‘all mention of the hand which guided the instru- 
ment is omitted. He points out how, in the critical 
moment of March 1918, disaster might have overtaken 
even ‘armies of the finest quality like the British’ had 
they not possessed a Higher Command ‘capable of 
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dominating the situation and controlling the turn of 
events, able to take the troops in hand again’ and so 
bring the enemy to a standstill. He goes on to show 
how in the final and victorious offensive it was ‘the 
wise, loyal, and energetic policy’ of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief that ‘made easy a great combination’; 
while, in the crisis which resulted in the establishment 
of unity of command, Sir Douglas Haig’s own personal 
intervention played a leading part in bringing about 
that measure. Historians in future who are seeking for 
an example of loyal and cordial co-operation will do well 
to place Sir Douglas Haig and Marshal Foch alongside of 
Marlborough and Eugene. 

From some points of view it is the last of these eight 
despatches which is the most interesting and sugges- 
tive of all. Dated March 21, 1919—it cannot be imagined 
that the coincidence of date is accidental—it sets forth the 
sequel of the victories, the march into Germany, and the 
setting up of the new ‘ Watch on the Rhine.’ It bestows 
a deserved meed of praise on many of those responsible 
for the stupendous and successful organisation into which 
the little Army of 1914 had developed ; above all, it gives 
a reasoned summary of the main features of the war 
and of the great lessons to be drawn from this tremendous 
experience. A mighty volume of hard thinking is com- 
pressed into this summary, with much solid food for 
thought; some assertions, perhaps, will give rise to 
controversy in professional circles, but the main lessons 
stand out clearly, and their truth will not be shaken by the 
attacks of those to whom the truth will be unpalatable. 


If any one feature has differentiated this war from 
all previous struggles, it has been the establishment in 
the principal theatre of war of a continuous front along 
which the combatants were in permanent contact, prac- 
tically in unceasing conflict. In former wars battles 
usually ended with the retreat of the defeated army out 
of the reach of their victors. It was an axiom that 
beaten troops could retreat faster than victorious troops 
could pursue. Sometimes, as at Ulm and Sedan, the 
defeated troops have been captured en masse and a whole 
army has been wiped off the board; but in general 
it may be said that loss of close contact between the 
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opponents used to follow and mark the end of every 
battle. Since 1914, however, battles have usually ended 
because the combatants had temporarily come to the 
end of their resources in men and munitions, or because 
the assailant found it unprofitable to renew his attacks, 
while the defender judged it better to cut his losses than 
to try to regain them by fresh counter-attacks. Thus 
battles have ended—so far as any definite end can be 
assigned to a modern battle—with the opponents in as 
close proximity as before, in what may be called ‘ en- 
trenched battle outposts.’ The end has consisted in the 
cessation of heavy bombardments and of definite at- 
tempts to gain or retake ground; even when a battle 
might be said to be over, bombing, rifle-fire, machine- 
gun fire, and some amount of shelling, continued briskly 
enough all along the battle-front. In short, the ‘end’ of 
a battle is a relative not an absolute term, and can only 
be fixed arbitrarily. The battle of Loos may be said 
roughly to have ended on Oct. 13, when the British 
launched their last attempt to master the Hohenzollern 
redoubt, but for another week at least that portion 
of the battle-front remained the scene of great local 
activity and of more than one sharp local counter-attack. 

But it is not the ends of battles only which are hard 
to fix in ‘continuous-front warfare’; there is no little 
difficulty about the beginning. On April 10, 1917, the 
British public read the communiqué which told how, at 
5.30 o’clock on the previous morning, Sir Douglas Haig 
had launched against the German lines east of Arras that 
brilliant assault which wrested from the enemy the 
much-disputed Vimy Ridge with many lines of strongly 
fortified positions on a broad front astride the Scarpe. 
It was obvious to take April 9 as starting a ‘battle of 
Arras’; and, unless the historian of the war adopts 
that date, it is hard to see where to fix the beginning of 
the Allied offensive of 1917. But without the prelimi- 
nary bombardments, without all the work of preparing 
assembly positions, without much local fighting to secure 
good jumping-off places for the attack—work which had 
been in progress for days, for weeks, perhaps for months 
before April 9—what success could have been achieved ? 
There is force in this objection, but for practical purposes 
a ‘battle’ begins with the launching of the infantry 
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attack; ‘zero’ is a definite point; once back beyond 
‘zero, where can a halt be called ? 

Continuous-front warfare brought other and more 
important differences than this. No story in ‘The Green 
Curve’ has more lessons for the historian of this war 
than that called‘ a Sense of Proportion. It is difficult 
to realise that the work of the divisions which endured 
the winter of 1915-16 in the Ypres Salient—costly in 
lives, arduous, exacting, full of hardships and gallant 
achievements as it was—will not win more than a few 
lines in any comprehensive history of the war. The 
ceaseless struggles which went on in such portions of 
the line contributed to the attrition which ultimately 
wore Germany down, but the incidents of that warfare 
are beyond recital. It would be interesting to have 
comparative statistics of the casualties of some units in 
so-called ‘ quiet’ periods in so-called ‘quiet’ sectors, and 
of their losses in what must for want of a better word 
be called ‘ battle periods.’ It would astonish most people 
to realise the drain and strain of such times. 

The obvious analogy is of course with siege-warfare. 
Most people know the names of Marlborough’s great 
quartette of victories, but the majority would be surprised 
to learn that the total British casualties in those four 
victories, even .with Malplaquet among them, were far 
lower than Marlborough’s men suffered in several sieges 
unfamiliar even to Macaulay’s schoolboy. The British 
Army passed so rapidly from one victory to another in 
1918 that neither it nor the British public had time to 
reflect that it was moving over historic ground ; or that, 
when British troops entered Douai and Tournai in 
triumph, the ghosts of Marlborough’s men must have 
risen to welcome them to the scene of their own successes. 
But, if forgotten to-day, the sieges of the early 18th 
century involved something of the same drain of life as 
modern ‘ trench warfare’ or ‘continuous-front warfare,’ 
and for somewhat similar reasons. Medizval battles, in 
which the combatants fought hand to hand, were 
deadlier than the early days of fire-arms. Despite the 
improvement in weapons, the casualties of the 19th 
century were lower than those of days of weapons of less 
range and precision, largely because the fighting was not 
at such close quarters, because it was easier to break off 
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and get away. In the trench warfare of 1914-18 close 
proximity was combined with weapons of the utmost 
precision and power. The result is to be read in the 
casualty lists. 

The establishment of two continuous trench-lines from 
the sea to Switzerland increased enormously the difficulty 
of the general’s task, and this for two reasons. From the 
moment the Germans stood on the Aisne and managed 
there to check the pursuing victors of the Marne, the 
campaign in the West resolved itself into a series of 
efforts at outflanking. As fast as Joffre created a new 
Army to prolong his left, first beyond the Oise, then to 
Arras and then to Lens, so fast did the Germans cover 
their threatened right and seek to outflank their would- 
be outflankers. The ‘Old Contemptibles’ were hastened 
from Troyon and Vailly-sur-Aisne to eclipse the exploits 
of Mons and Le Cateau at La Bassée and Messines and 
Ypres, primarily that they might turn the German flank. 
They saved Calais, they foiled the German thrust at the 
Channel ports, but even they could not prevail in the 
outflanking efforts. They linked up with the Belgians 
behind the Yser, and the Belgians carried on the line to 
the sea where the British Navy could supplement directly 
by the fire of its guns, the vitally important indirect 
assistance which it has throughout given to its comrades 
on land; but, from the moment that Hood’s squadron 
came so opportunely to the help of the hard-pressed 
Belgians, outflanking was at an end on the Western 
front. With the elimination of the flank there dis- 
appeared also the chief chance of successful manceuvre. 
Sweeping statements expose themselves to easy refuta- 
tion, but is it rash to assert that without an open flank 
at which to aim Napoleon himself would have found 
little scope to be Napoleonic? Even in the autumn of 
1918 it was only locally and tactically that any out- 
flanking movement could be attempted ; and, even then, 
the flank as it had existed in previous wars hardly re- 
appeared. Tactical flanking movements on a large scale 
became possible in the final stages of the war, largely 
because successful frontal attacks had pierced the German 
front at many places, had broken through defences which 
had seemed to defy penetration, and had thereby created 
flanks. But, until this came about, the possibilities of 
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manoeuvring were very straitly restricted. It was only 
in the massing of reserves and in their movement to the 
spot selected for the attack that there was a chance, 
as in March and May 1918, for the ‘Napoleon touch.’ 
Deprived of the weapon of manceuvre the commanders 
on the Western front had only surprise to rely on. 
‘Mislead, mystify and surprise your enemy,’ the great 
precept of Stonewall Jackson, is still as essential to 
success in war as when Jackson practised so skilfully the 
principles he taught; but in modern war surprise has 
become exceedingly difficult to achieve. With the oppos- 
ing forces within a stone’s throw all along the front, 
concealment on any considerable scale seems relegated 
to the past, even without calling in all the marvellous 
inventions for intercepting the enemy’s messages which 
the ‘scout masters’ of the 17th century, or even the 
Intelligence Officers of Marlborough and Wellington, 
would have deemed supernatural. For one thing, the 
ordinary front-line trenches were singularly ill-adapted 
to serve as the starting-off place of an attack, and the 
more so the stronger they were for defence. The digging 
of assembly-trenches, the preparation of means of exit, 
were extraordinarily hard to contrive without giving 
away the intention to attack and the intended place. 
Moreover, under modern conditions the strength of 
the defence has been enormously increased. Marshal 
Foch himself points out in his book that ‘moral superi- 
ority’ does not suffice with such arms as are in use now- 
a-days; the effect of these arms is too demoralising. 
Machine-guns and barbed wire have reduced almost to 
vanishing point* the chances of a successful assault 
unless the defenders have been shaken and their defences 
shattered about their ears by a deluge of high explosive 
shell pelting down upon them with devastating fury. 
But such a bombardment, especially if spread out over 
several days, as before the Somme, was itself the anti- 
thesis of surprise. It advertised only too effectively the 
coming of an attack. For all the hope that their attack 
would be unexpected, the troops moving up to the 
assembly-positions might have advanced in review order 
and with bands playing; to move only under cover of 








* The attack of Nov. 20, 1917, is almost the only exception. 
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darkness and to lie hid in billets by day was but shutting 
the door after the steed had been stolen. All that could 
be hoped was that the exact hour and extent of the 
attack would be undetected, that the bombardment 
would inflict enough damage upon defences and upon 
garrisons to allow the assailants to possess themselves 
rapidly and cheaply of their first objectives, that—a good 
start thus obtained—the attack might keep the lead 
throughout. But it was to swiftness in following up an 
initial success rather than to real surprise that assailants 
had to look. Neuve Chapelle and Loos emphasised the 
extreme difficulty of following up such an initial success, 
even when the first attack had gone really well. The 
first day of ‘ the Somme’ showed that the difficulties had 
been to some extent surmounted, for, though the great 
attack failed over half the front assaulted, on the right 
and right centre the Fourth Army and the French 
managed so to exploit the advantage gained as to make 
July 1, 1916, the beginning of a real success. 

Broadly speaking, however, a dilemma confronted 
assailants. Bombardment of the objective was inevi- 
table, but bombardment was tantamount to announcing 
to the enemy the intentions of the assailants, at any rate 
until ammunition was forthcoming on so lavish a scale 
that a front far wider than that to be attacked could be 
subjected to a genuine bombardment. If the bombard- 
ment could be kept quite short and the warning reduced 
to brief dimensions, the defender would have no time or 
power to adjust his dispositions to meet the attack. 
But a short bombardment could only be effective if of 
absolutely overwhelming intensity; and that entailed not 
only an almost unlimited supply of ammunition but a 
very large number of guns. So satisfactory a state was 
not reached in 1916. Again, when abundance both of 
ammunition and guns, and such improvements in 
materials as the fuze ‘106’ (described on p. 332 of the 
Despatches), which so facilitated wire-cutting, did permit 
of overwhelmingly intense bombardments capable of 
pulverising any defences in a few hours, the warning 
given by the bombardment was correspondingly reduced, 
but another difficulty remained. Accuracy of fire had to 
be ensured without betraying the presence of additional 
batteries. Preliminary registration was most difficult 
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to conceal. However, in the end, skill and ingenuity 
triumphed over this obstacle to the attainment of 
surprise. But not till the Cambrai attack of November 
1917 could the British effect a real surprise on a large 
scale. Till then only one attack had really caught the 
Germans unawares, that of Neuve Chapelle. Disappoint- 
ment at the failure to improve the initial advantage 
gained at Neuve Chapelle must not be allowed to obscure 
the success of the first attack. Beyond dispute, the 
Germans were completely surprised; and possibly the 
very paucity of the ammunition supply which had con- 
fined the bombardment to a bare half hour, and had 
also kept the previous registration within very modest 
limits, had been a blessing in disguise. On other 
occasions, no doubt, as at Arras in April 1917, at Messines 
in the following June, the French attack at Malmaison 
in October 1917, and in some of their counter-attacks at 
Verdun, concealment of the exact time and place of the 
attack was effected and a considerable measure of success 
achieved; but, the point of attack once declared, the 
element of surprise was practically eliminated from 
subsequent stages of an offensive. Only in what were 
really limited and single-objective attacks like Messines 
could the enemy be effectively misled, at any rate so long 
as preliminary registration remained necessary. 

If Neuve Chapelle saw our only effective surprise of 
the Germans during the first twelve months of the war, 
they on their part achieved one conspicuously successful 
surprise. Since April 22, 1915, the Germans have had 
good reason to regret that they ever introduced the 
use of gas; they have in the long run been amply repaid 
in their own coin, full measure and overflowing, but 
undoubtedly they owed their chief offensive success in 
the West in 1915 to the element of surprise which came 
with the cloud of greenish vapour they then Jet loose. 
Perhaps, indeed probably, their success surprised them 
also ; it is difficult otherwise to account for their failure 
to make more of a splendid chance; but it is no small 
tribute to all ranks of our Fifth Corps and of the 
many units who were hurried to its aid, that, though 
taken at a disadvantage by the use of so potent and 
terrible a new weapon, they held on though their flank 
was in the air and finally extricated themselves without 
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the sacrifice of anything essential. It was fortunate 
that the Germans did not wait a little longer to make 
their preparations more perfect before they sprang on 
the unprepared Allies this horrible device. Probably 
they feared that, by waiting to make sure of success, 
they might lose the advantage of surprise, that their 
intention to use gas might become known, and. that 
forewarned the Allies might become forearmed. 

When the Allies in their turn sought to spring a new 
device on their enemy they were so far successful in 
maintaining round the ‘tank’ a barrier of secrecy and 
mystery that, when these engines first emerged into the 
open, they came as an almost complete surprise to the 
German rank and file, even if those in authority had 
(cf. Despatches, p. 42 note) obtained some idea of our 
intentions, while but few in the Allied ranks were more 
than vaguely aware that their commanders had some- 
thing up their sleeve which would startle the Germans 
effectually. But the first ‘tanks’ were but crude and 
ineffective weapons; the moral effect of their intro- 
duction was enormous, but familiarity, if it did not 
exactly breed contempt, robbed them of most of their 
terrors by revealing their limitations. Had the vastly 
improved ‘tanks’ of 1918 been available on Sept. 15, 1916, 
that day’s attack would not have stopped at the winning 
of Flers and Martinpuich and Courcelette. But the 
tank only attained the full development of its effective- 
ness long after it had been stripped of the atmosphere 
of mystery which had so long encircled it. 


Thus, without hostile flanks against which to 
manoeuvre and with but limited opportunities of mystifi- 
cation, misleading and surprise, the Allied commanders 
on the Western front found themselves committed quite 
early in the war to the unattractive alternatives of 
inactivity or delivering frontal attacks under most 
adverse conditions. ‘Limited,’ as Marshal Foch says, 
‘to local and spasmodic engagements’ by deficiencies of 
artillery and munitions, with surprise almost eliminated, 
confronted by formidable and skilfully constructed 
defences which could only be neutralised by an ex- 
penditure of munitions so considerable that only a most 
restricted frontage could be effectively attacked, the 
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assailants were sufficiently handicapped. Moreover, 
while as Marshal Foch points out (Introduction, p. xi), the 
period of attrition which now began ‘coincided with a 
period of weakness for the Allies’ due to their ‘incom- 
plete preparation for war,’ the very expedients devised 
to overcome existing difficulties often merely created 
fresh troubles. Bombardments may have swept away 
belts of barbed wire, silenced machine-guns even when 
well concealed and protected, rendered the best con- 
structed trenches no longer tenable, but these very 
bombardments increased tenfold the difficulty of con- 
solidating captured defences, and practically prohibited 
the rapid advance of reserves or guns over the battered 
zone of shell-holes; even to send up ammunition and 
supplies to troops employed in consolidating their gains 
was a prodigious task. The depth of the hostile defences 
made it useless to bombard a really wide front unless 
the successive systems in rear could be simultaneously 
attacked. But successful penetration on a narrow front 
merely meant driving salients into the hostile lines; and 
the story, told in Sir Douglas Haig’s Somme despatch 
(Despatches, pp. 32-38), of the repeated efforts to push on 
out of Delville Wood against Guillemont and Ginchy 
should become a classical example of the difficulties of 
debouching from a salient. 

So long, too, as the frontage which could be effec- 
tively attacked remained short in proportion to the 
whole length of the front, so long as the Western 
front was held in such force that ample reserves 
were available all along the line, to effect a break- 
through seemed barely possible. Even where more 
than one trench system had been penetrated, the de- 
fence found it relatively easy to form a new line in 
rear of the point to which the attack had made its 
way, since, with the old front line still firmly held on 
either side of the portion penetrated, the flanks of the 
new line were easily covered. In any really complete 
system there were switches ready for almost any possible 
penetration. Until 1918 even the widest front against 
which any attack was launched was but a small fraction 
of the whole line. Demonstrations, feints, ‘ Chinese 
attacks’ had but limited efficacy; once the main point 
of attack had been declared, such devices were powerless 
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to detain the reserves of the ‘quiet’ sectors from being 
rushed off to stem the tide of success on the active 
front. Only in the last stages of 1918, when attack after 
attack was launched first at one point, then at another 
miles away, till almost the whole battle front was simul- 
taneously ablaze, could the defence, pressed at all points, 
no longer succour Artois from Champagne or Verdun 
from the Vosges. The depth to which Ludendorff’s on- 
slaught penetrated in the opening stages of the ‘ Kaiser 
battle’ of March 1918, resulted mainly from the fact that 
the line held by our Fifth Army was of excessive length 
relatively to its reserves. Had the Germans been able 
simultaneously to attack our troops on the Lys or the 
French on the Chemin des Dames, it would have been 
impossible to stop them in front of Amiens. As it was, 
they could bring to bear an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers only in one quarter; the reserves of the First 
and Second Armies could be used and were brought 
south just in time; and with French help on our right 
the all-but completed breach was repaired and a new 
line was formed. 

Even this most formidable of frontal attacks did not, 
as its net result, achieve a break-through; it bent the 
line right back, strained it to the very verge of breaking, 
and there was held. Sir Douglas Haig has argued with 
great force (Despatches, pp. 319-321) that the habit of 
looking at the different operations piecemeal produces 
a wrong perspective and leaves wrong impressions. It 
is because it did not prevent the Allied counter-offensive 
of the autumn of 1918 that the ‘ Kaiser battle’ must be 
pronounced to have failed, and that we may claim in 
Marshal Foch’s words that ‘our defensive proved to be 
victorious. The price the Germans had to pay for 
thrusting the Allies back across the width of Picardy 
was disproportionate to the result achieved ; it bled the 
Germans white, and the losses of March and April among 
their ‘Sturm-truppen’ made themselves bitterly felt in 
August and September. The baulking of the high hopes 
which the initial successes of the 1918 campaign seemed 
to justify was a prime factor in the comparative collapse 
of German morale in the final stages. But only in these 
closing stages had the Allies such superiority in guns and 
munitions that they could attack in force in several 
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places at once, and that, as Marshal Foch says, ‘ they could 
undertake that long-sustained offensive which alone 
could force a decision by arms.’ Then they could follow 
up one hammer-blow by another so quickly that the 
enemy was given no time to rally, that the calls on his 
reserves became more frequent and insistent than could 
be met, and that the conditions which had handicapped 
frontal attacks and limited their successes were removed 
or overcome. 

But the successes of 1918 must no more be looked at 
in isolation than must any other part of the war. They 
were deferred payment—long deferred, it is true—for the 
efforts of 1916 and 1917. At one time it looked as if the 
full harvest of the Somme would have been reaped in 
1917. The German retreat of that spring admittedly had 
its compensations for our enemy, as it enabled him to 
escape from a wrath to come that was very near at hand, 
and put the difficulties of the devastated zone between him 
and his pursuers, but it was an unmistakable admission 
of defeat beyond the possibility of being explained away. 
Luckily for the Germans, it coincided with Russia’s with- 
drawal from the war; and, with the Eastern front no 
longer making its old demands on the human and 
material resources of the Fatherland, the maintenance of 
the defence on the Western front was greatly facilitated. 
It is as easy as it is unjust to dwell on the heavy casualty 
lists and the relatively trifling gains of ground of the 
offensives of 1917, to overlook the fact that (as Marshal 
Foch says) ‘ the destruction of the organised forces of the 
enemy is the means to victory,’ and that in a war of attri- 
tion it must be long before the balance of success begins 
to declare itself. It is easy to dwell on disappointments, 
to turn a blind eye to difficulties, to forget that Cambrai 
had to pay the debts of Caporetto; it is no harder to 
picture what effective co-operation by Russia would have 
achieved in 1917. It is much more difficult to suggest 
any alternative in the West that would not have involved 
far greater dangers. The critics of the Western offensives 
of 1917 would be better occupied in trying to picture the 
probable results of a policy of inactivity in France in 
that year; they may also be recommended to apply to 
the problem Marshal Foch’s doctrine of streté and to 
remember that the defender, who must be prepared at 
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all points, finds the principle of ‘economy of forces’ 
harder to apply than does the attacker. In 1917 the 
Allies could not have afforded to let the initiative in the 
West pass into German hands; the Germans had to be 
nailed to the ground and deprived of their freedom of 
action (as Marshal Foch has taught), to be kept from 
attacking ‘and from preparing for such an attack as they 
delivered in 1918; there was no other way to do it except 
to attack them.* We know what these attacks cost us, 
but Ludendorff has admitted how very hard they hit our 
enemies. 


It was natural enough that those who looked only at 
the price being paid, and failed to realise that in a war 
of attrition one should take long views, should have 
sought a way round. Where fronts had not become so 
set and stabilised that enormous efforts were needed to 
produce trifling results, where manceuvre was not 
restricted by theatres too small for the forces engaged, it 
seemed that a few divisions could achieve more than was 
possible to a whole Army in the West. History too, 
especially if rather cursorily studied, seemed to provide 
promising analogies. Amphibious expeditions of pre- 
railway days were, however, specious if delusive bases on 
which to found a strategy for days of steam and of 
mammoth armies. If the sea still offered facilities for 
feints and concealment of intentions, or for eleventh- 
hour changes in the point of attack, the practical 
difficulties of such enterprises had almost reached the 
prohibitive. The increased size of modern armies 
involved a proportionate increase in the force required 
for effective minor enterprises. Abercromby had less 
than 20,000 men for the campaign which cleared 
Napoleon’s veterans out of Egypt; the original ‘ M.E.F.’ 
which achieved the incredible by landing on the Gallipoli 
Pcninsula was nearly three times that number. If the 
increase in the size and speed of ships allowed a reduction 
in the number of transports—a couple of mammoth 
Cunarders could have carried the whole force which 


* There is a most illuminating note appended to p. 127 of the collected 
Despatches which sums up admirably the urgent reasons which made the 
continuing of the Ypres offensive imperative. 
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Wolfe led to Quebec—this increase in size increased ten 
fold the difficulties of landing and reduced to a minimum 
the possible landing-places. Wellington could land on an 
open beach at the mouth of the Mondego and be on the 
march to Lisbon within a couple of days. Such celerity is 
not for armies encumbered by the mighty provision of 
artillery, transport, munitions, hospital equipment, and 
other impedimenta indispensable in modern warfare. 
Increase in size reduces the elasticity of modern armies, 
but its influence is negligible relatively to the manifold 
requirements of the modern fighting man. The needs of 
the British Army in the days of Brown Bess were simple 
enough, and its transport requirements correspondingly 
modest. Quickly as modern steamships can carry modern 
armies to the ends of the earth, the difficulties of bases 
and transport more than balance the gain. Napoleon is 
usually credited with the aphorism that armies move 
on their stomachs; the modern army moves with an 
intolerable burden on its back as well. 

Our record in this war contains few pages as brilliant 
and dramatic as those which tell of General Maude’s 
recapture of Kut-el-Amara and his triumphant advance 
to Baghdad and beyond, but that achievement was based 
on hard work in laying and maintaining light railway 
lines and in organising an elaborate system of transport, 
without which devotion and courage, tactical skill and 
clever strategy, would have been powerless. The failure 
of the Allies to intervene effectively in the Balkans in 
the autumn of 1915 cannot have surprised any one who 
had realised the enormous needs of a modern army or 
the very limited carrying capacities of a single-line 
railway in indifferent repair, and knew that the rapidity 
with which troops can be rendered mobile after arriving 
at their port of disembarkation depends on the facilities 
of the port for discharging bulky and awkward cargo, and 
that to move even a small force a short distance is no 
instantaneous process. Henry of Navarre is reputed to 
have summed up campaigning in Spain in the epigram, 
‘In Spain large armies will starve and small armies will 
be annihilated.’ There is a close analogy between Spain 
and the Balkans, at any rate for a force which has to 
operate northward into the Balkans from the Aigean 
seaboard. Brilliant campaigns which are full of promise 
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on paper, and so long as the movements are executed 
merely by sticking pins into a map, turn out very 
differently when attempted by armies of flesh and blood 
over mountains and marshes. The days are past when a 
few thousand lightly equipped men can hope to turn the 
scale in a great war. ‘Warfare by petty packets,’ to 
which British ministers were so addicted in the days of 
Napoleon, is even less effective than when it deluded the 
Ministry of All the Talents into frittering away England’s 
resources in futile diversions far afield, just when Eylau 
had for the moment paralysed the Emperor and left him 
exposed to a couniter-stroke. 

Diversions need not be mere frittering. Directed at 
a point where success will appreciably afiect the struggle 
in the main theatre, and upset the enemy’s dispositions 
by making a new and unexpected call on his resources, 
a diversion may be most effective. Russia’s defection in 
1917 must not obliterate the memory of Tannenberg. But, 
to be effective, the diversion must oblige the Power 
attacked to divert from the chief theatre of war greater 
forces than the attacker employs. It must be planned 
more to influence the operations as a whole than to 
secure local objectives. Some unguarded outlying spot 
may prove the heel of Achilles in the defensive system 
of some military Colossus. Even the advantages of 
the ‘interior position’ are much diminished when the 
forces enjoying them have to be employed simultaneously 
at the oposite ends of a continent, many weeks’ journey 
apart. The ‘Spanish ulcer’ was of incalculable import- 
ance in achieving Napoleon’s downfall. It helped all the 
more to cripple him because the scene of the fighting 
was so far from the centre of his power; for every man 
in the French battle-line at Busaco or at Salamanca four 
or five had to be holding down the country or keeping 
open his constantly threatened communications. More- 
over, every man who was struggling to keep Wellington 
back beyond the Pyrenees was a man the less on the 
Elbe. But no diversion which does not directly affect 
the main struggle and weaken the fighting capacity of 
the principal adversary is ever anything but a snare and 
a delusion. 

Marshal Foch’s ‘economy of forces’ is the ‘ acid test’ 
of diversions. They must pave the way to the ultimate 
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attainment of superiority at the decisive point, to the 
defeat of the main strength of the hostile forces. Special 
geographical or other reasons may make desirable the 
speedy overthrow of some weaker vessel in a coalition. 
By eliminating the minor enemy it may be possible to 
put the more important opponent at a great disadvantage. 
Napoleon in 1796 had to dispose of the Sardinians before 
he could concentrate effectively against their Austrian 
allies. To deprive the English of a landing-place on 
the Continent made the reduction of Holland a matter 
of first importance to the French in 1794, though the 
military strength and reputation of the Dutch were 
never at a lower ebb. The fate of Belgium in this war 
has depended in the Jong run on the ability of France 
and England to withstand the might of the ‘mailed 
fist,’ but the value of the Belgian seaboard justified the 
Germans (in October 1914) in devoting themselves to 
the completion of Belgium’s overthrow instead of hurling 
all their newly-formed Reserve Corps against Arras or 
Bethune. To detach the weaker members of a coalition 
may be good policy and sound strategy if it involves little 
time or expenditure of resources and leads to the speedy 
reinforcement of the armies engaged in the main theatre 
of war. But usually it is on the strength of the 
strongest member that a coalition depends. Bulgaria 
and Turkey, however war-weary and hard-pressed, did 
not quit the Kaiser’s side as long as there was any 
prospect of his weathering the storm. 

Another of Marshal Foch’s doctrines bears closely on 
the problem of diversions. Séreté and economy of 
forces are, after all, only different aspects of the same 
thing. To provide séreté against minor enemies is 
essential. It must be put out of their power to attack 
any vital point. The Bulgar had to be prevented from 
occupying harbours on the Aigean; the Turk had to be 
kept away from the Suez Canal and from the oilfields 
of the Persian Gulf, and to be prevented from fomenting 
trouble nearer India. If Turkish and Bulgarian troops 
were likely to be transferred to the Western front or 
substituted for German divisions in the armies that were 
facing Russia, it would be time to provide them with 
occupation nearer home; but, all through, the primary 
consideration was the needs of the theatre of war in 
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which the Allies could not afford to run any avoidable 
risks, since failure there spelt disaster everywhere. 

Fortunately for the Allies there were others also on 
the look-out for the way round. The Germans had 
come very near success in 1914,and not once only. They 
were turned back at the Marne in the nick of time, 
but there were worse moments in 1914 than Sept. 1 
to 5. The splendid resistance of French, British, and 
Belgians between the Lys and the North Sea in October 
and November 1914 did even more than bar the 
dangerous German thrust at the Channel ports. To it 
may be in Jarge measure attributed the most fundamental 
of all the blunders made by the German General Staff, 
Had they renewed in 1915 the attacks which they had 
been forced to suspend in November 1914, and had they 
thrown against Ypres or Bethune or Lens the masses 
of men and guns and munitions which they concentrated 
against Russia, it is more than doubtful whether the 
Western front could have withstood them. The ‘First 
New Army’ was just beginning to find its way overseas 
when the great offensive was launched in Galicia; but, if 
all the ‘New Armies’ had been across the Channel in May 
1915, they could have done little more than the Russians 
did, and for much the same reasons. Men without 
rifles and guns are helpless, but rifles and guns without 
a round to fire from them might as well be cross-bows 
and catapults. This reflexion rather discredits the 
reputed efficiency of the German secret-service; had the 
successors of the great Moltke been informed about the 
true state of our reserves of munitions in the spring of 
1915, it is hardly credible that they would not have 
taken the obvious high-road to success by aiming 
straight at the true objective. 

To wander off into the heart of Russia in face of 
Napoleon’s bitter experience looks as if the German 
General Staff shirked taking the bull by the horns in 
France. Russia was neither the strongest nor the most 
dangerous of their enemies. The Russian armies might 
be driven back, German hopes of conquest fostered and 
revived by brilliant victories and sweeping territorial 
gains, but the road to Moscow was not the high-road to 
a decision. It was internal dissensions, not German 
arms, which put Russia out of the war. The defeat of 
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France would have been difficult and costly; but, had 
France been subjected in 1915 to the attacks which were 
lavished on Verdun in 1916, could England at that stage 
in her military development have afforded the direct 
and indirect help which Sir Douglas Haig gave to the 
stubborn defence of Verdun? Had England in 1915 the 
men to take over the Arras—Lens front or the munitions 
for an earlier Somme offensive ? 

When all is said and done, it was not when the 
Germans had taken Warsaw and Brest Litovsk and were 
in the full heyday of Eastern success that the triumph of 
the Central Powers appeared most probable. Setting 
aside Verdun, the situation of the Allies in the spring of 
1918 was far more perilous. The success of the mighty 
blow of Ludendorff’s massed legions against the thinly 
held and widely extended front of the Fifth Army 
revealed, even to those who had been blind, the com- 
parative unimportance of victories over Germany’s 
vassals. When Amiens was in imminent peril and the 
connexion between British and French in grave danger, 
the allurements of Eastern adventures waned appreci- 
ably. Muslimie Junction and other places on the easy 
way round were speedily stripped of their once potent 
attractions. Trifling with séreté on the Western front 
was revealed in all its dangers. 

By the time when the German counter-stroke at 
Cambrai gave its warning of the approaching storm, 
streté in the East had been sufficiently achieved, both in 
Mesopotamia and in Palestine. Maude’s brilliant capture 
of Baghdad had wiped out the bitter memories of the 
failure to relieve Townshend. Allenby’s triumphant 
advance from Beersheba to Jerusalem had been a success 
of special value. But Jerusalem delivered from the Turk 
and a secure position once established, what was to be 
gained by prosecuting an offensive against distant 
Damascus and Aleppo, when all would be lost again 
should the ‘ Kaiser battle’ in the West go against the 
Allies? And, when Jerusalem was secure, the signs were 
clear for any one to read. Russia had set free all 
Germany's resources, and it was a far ery across the 
Atlantic. The margin of séreté was perilously narrow 
in the vital theatre. 

It is true that the surrender of Germany’s vassals 
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preceded the collapse of their master, but to lay stress on 
chronology is to obscure the true relation of cause and 
' effect. Ludendorff’s assertions that the defection of 
Bulgaria undermined the confidence of Germany in 
victory need deceive no one whe has followed the rapid 
retirement of the Germans from the outskirts of Arras 
to the shelter of the Hindenburg line. When Bulgaria, 
justifying the spirit, if not the letter, of the prophecy, 
‘I do not know on which side Bulgaria will enter the 
war, all I know is that she will leave it on the other 
side,’ set the example of desertion to Turk and Austrian, 
the reverberation of the hammer-strokes of Foch and 
Haig was already resounding throughout the East. ‘The 
Bulgar threw up the sponge because he saw the Central 
Powers had shot their bolt. He was determined that he 
at any rate would not be the hindmost, and he may have 
hoped for preferential treatment as the first deserter. 
But what turned his thoughts to quitting the sinking 
ship was the irretrievable damage the vessel had sus- 
tained since July 15.* 

It is no disparagement of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of an army in Palestine and Mesopotamia to recall 
the fact that the Turk was only a subordinate member of 
the hostile team, and that it was easier to lose Palestine 
in Picardy than to free Belgium by capturing Baghdad. 
The collapse of the Turk did not affect the struggle in 
the West directly. Had the Germans managed to stand 
on the Meuse and to maintain the contest for another 
winter, the overthrow of Turkey would have made but 
little difference. The rout of the Turkish armies and the 
overrunning of Syria was, if anything, rather the fruits 
of victory in the West than a contribution to that victory. 
It was in the West that the main strength of our main 
enemy lay; the West that was therefore the decisive 
theatre; in the West the Allied cause was nearest to 
shipwreck ; in the West the war was won. 





* A note on p. 263.of the Despatches draws attention to the fact that 
Ludendorff describes Aug. 8 as ‘the black day of the German Army in the 
history of the war,’ and ascribes to it as a direct consequence the defection 
of Bulgaria and all that followed therefrom. 
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Art. 7.—FEMALE INTEMPERANCE. 


First Report of the Liquor Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
appointed under the Defence of the Realm Amendment 
(No. 3) Act [Cd. 8117], Oct. 12, 1915. Second Report 
[Cd. 8243], 1916. Third Report [Cd. 8553], 1917. Fourth 
Report [Cd. 9055], 1918. 


May one who has lived the life of a labourer, working 
and living as a labourer on a labourer’s pay for fifteen 
years, contend that he knows something of working-class 
conditions? If so, and if such an one can also claim that 
he knows something of life in a rather less humble 
sphere, he will realise one curious truth: above a certain 
wage level the women are usually better than the men, 
below that level the women are not better than the men. 
By better is meant more definitely conscientious, less 
given to such practices of deception as tend to undermine 
the possibility of well-being to the family. Law, custom, 
and daily environment all combine in aiding and abetting 
the working-class woman in the frequent practice of 
deception. All honour then to the woman who, in spite 
of the difficulties created and fostered by her social 
superiors, yet continues to be truly the wife of her 
husband and the mother of her children. 

The present writer’s attention would probably not 
have been turned to these considerations so early had he 
not been a very rapid walker. He usually passed through 
certain streets a few minutes after his fellows had left 
home each morning. He was astonished to see women 
emerge from their houses and enter licensed premises 
within a very short period of their husband’s departure 
for work. Similarly, returning home a few minutes 
before the majority of the men, he was enabled to 
witness the commencement of domestic upheaval—the 
arrangement of pails and brooms in entries and so forth 
—this more particularly on a Saturday. Looking a little 
more closely it was found that groups of women 
assembled each morning in public-houses, where, seated 
around pails, they prepared vegetables for the mid-day 
meal. Much detail of this kind could be given, but, 
while it is certain that it would not make pleasant read- 
ing, it is also probable that it would not be credited. 
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There can be no doubt that the ‘ Children’s Charter’ 
was a very necessary measure. Its more important 
provisions were clearly framed in view of the lapses of 
working-class mothers. At about that time, too, 1909-10, 
coroners were drawing attention to the increased 
mortality among infants; and many of these officials 
pointed out that, in future, deaths from overlaying could 
not be so readily deemed accidental. Many observers were 
beginning to realise that, as the men gradually became 
more temperate, the tendency was for the women to 
become less so. It was hoped that the Royal Commission 
on Divorce, which sat in 1910-11, would throw some light 
upon these matters. Unfortunately for the future 
welfare of the working classes, very few witnesses of the 
right type were called.* Another serious feature of the 
case lies in that, when the working man is compelled to 
appear in a Court of Law, the advice given him by the 
presiding judge or magistrate is usually strange. Take 
two cases at random: In July 1913, a man appeared at 
Shoreditch County Court, refusing to pay a bill for food, 
on the ground that he had already paid the money to 
his wife. The Judgeis reported to have remarked: ‘ You 
must get a wife who manages better.’ 

It is always an ungracious thing for an individual 
to attack a class; and there is something particularly 
unpleasant about the notion of one who can give his 
ideas more or less lucid expression condemning a number 
of women who, by force of unkind circumstances, are 
searcely in a position to reply. In the present instance 
the attack, if attack there be, is directed against the 
minority of a large class, because it is believed that that 
minority is growing, and because the baleful influence of 
that minority is much more powerful than is generally 
realised. Close personal observation throughout the ten 
years immediately preceding the war led me to the con- 
clusion that, as the men of the working class were 
becoming more generally restrained in their use or abuse 
of alcohol, the women were becoming less so. As the 
war progressed, observant members of the class under 








* The present writer was permitted to make some definite statements 
in the columns of ‘ Truth,’ April 13, 1910, and Jan, 18, 1911, So far as he 
is aware, they have not been contradicted. 
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consideration (women as well as men), formed the 
opinion that this growing indulgence was being accele- 
rated. The number of very young girls frequenting 
public-houses came to be deemed appalling. On occasions 
of separation or reunion it was noted that women were 
by no means so shy as heretofore in partaking of 
alcoholic beverages. It was observed that, for one or 
two days following each air-raid, women foregathered 
on licensed premises, where they spent much time inter- 
changing experiences and impressions while drinking. 
And there could be no doubt that, so far as women were 
concerned, the ‘No-Treating Order’ was having a dis- 
tinctly bad effect. Many women whose custom it had 
been never to enter a public-house without male escort, 
and in no circumstances to approach the counter, now 
found how simple a matter it was to call for their own 
drink. A natural and useful reluctance was broken 
down; very soon many of these women were seen 
entering such places alone or accompanied only by 
members of their own sex. As the younger women drew 
high wages, some of the elder ones were not slow in 
encouraging them to drink. Certain public-houses came 
to be known as ‘ Widows’ Retreats,’ even as ‘ Cow Sheds.’ 
When the custom of turning the women all out at eight 
or half-past eight began, in order to give the men coming 
from work a chance of a drink, this expulsion was the 
occasion of disorderly scenes and angry protest. 

It was noted by one observer who had travelled daily 
on a particular tram route for a period of seven years 
that, though in the first three years of that period (?.e. in 
pre-war days) he had seen but one drunken woman on a 
car, yet in the first nine months of 1918 he saw eight. 
Effort was made to follow up this line of investigation, 
but the L.C.C. Tramway management has no information 
on some points and refuses it on others.* Two street 
fights between women occurred in a limited area within 
a period of six months. Onlookers asserted that it was 
' many years since a similar incident had been witnessed 
in that neighbourhood. But these detaehed observations, 





* In Scotland, notably at Glasgow, the authorities have permitted some 
detail in this connexion to be published, but the present considerations 
are confined exclusively to England. 
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certainly accurate so far as they go, do not furnish 
absolute proof of the main contention, viz. that alco- 
holism is increasing among women of the working class. 
Moreover, it is to be noted that, in the districts in 
question, the relative proportion of the female population 
has recently increased ; and it should be mentioned that 
the tramway observer was, during the war, compelled to 
travel home at a later hour than before. 

In spite of the difficulties and ‘nevitable conditions 
which tend to obscure the issue, certain facts emerge; 
and these form at least corroborative evidence. In and 
about London, girls habitually use public-houses at an 
age much younger than was formerly the custom. It 
has been argued that the custom was brought from the 
North and the Midlands. Possibly, but it has been 
adopted here. The war, too, brought in its train many 
more reasons or excuses than could formerly be urged 
for the taking of alcohol by women. The woman who 
formerly entered licensed premises with her husband 
had no more than one drink. Now she is usually found 
asking for one ‘double Scotch’ after another, or gin by 
the quartern, while a common drink with younger 
members of the sex is ‘ A Guinness with a port in it. A 
current catch-phrase among munition girls runs: ‘I do 
a man’s work, so I need a man’s drink.’ 

Whenever such a statement is laid before members 
of the educated class, it is met with the answer that it 
cannot be accurate, because statistics concerning female 
intoxication do not corroborate it. But statistics are 
not always reliable indications of a state of things, how- 
ever accurately the actual figures may have been com- 
piled ; and those who have observed the trend of events 
from day to day feel that these particular statistics must 
be in some way at fault. Moreover, there are certain 
facts which tend to reduce the value of official figures 
when serious inquiry is on foot. Physiologists have been 
telling us for years that women are better equipped by 
nature than men for the concealment of symptoms. 
Secondly, no constable will arrest an obviously drunken 
woman if he can avoid doing so; and official statistics 
are based on convictions, which can only follow arrests. 
Add to this that it is matter of common knowledge that 
the police have latterly been far more lenient in respect of 
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drunkenness without disorder than was the case three or 
four years ago, and we have three points which prevent 
one from attaching much weight to the official figures. 

The First Report of the Central Control Board 
(Liquor Traffic), issued October 1915, has naturally but 
few figures to present ; but it is a little surprising to find 
that, while on p. 5 the diminution of prosecutions and 
convictions is attributed in part to the curtailment of 
public-house hours, yet on p. 6 we read that long hours 
of work and overtime form one of the causes to which 
excessive drinking may be attributed. In the Second 
Report (May 1916) we are told (p. 6) that: 


‘It is the practice of the Board, as soon as the date and place 
of any such local inquiry or conference have been settled, to 
arrange, through the central licensing trade defence organi- 
sation in London, that local trade defence associations shall 
be enabled to present their views. ... The Board do not 
themselves invite representations from temperance or religious 
organisations, but, if any such organisation desires to send a 
deputation to be heard by the Board’s delegation, it, too, is 
heard separately.’ 


On p. 8 of the same Report we are told that the 


Women’s Advisory Committee concluded that: 


‘The undoubted increase of excessive drinking amongst 
women is mainly amongst those who drank before. .. . The 
Committee have received no evidence that women and girls 
who did not drink before have taken in any considerable 
numbers to drinking to excess in consequence of the war or 
the receipt of allowances. . .. The Committee have heard 
from many witnesses that excessive drinking in the homes is 
on the increase, and they believe that this tendency needs 
special consideration.’ 


This Committee advised among other things: 


‘The withdrawal of the recommendation that the wives of 
sailors and soldiers should not be charged for drunkenness 
except after a first or second offence,’ and ‘the prohibition of 
special rooms or shelters outside public-houses where children 
can be left whilst their mothers are inside.’ 


The Board gives us neither figures nor graphs relating 
to the ‘ Undoubted increase.’ Instead we find only curves 
plotted from figures relating to total (male + female) con- 
victions ; and these certainly show a decline. 
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In the Third Report of the Board (April 1917), Appen- 
dix II isdevoted to drinking among women. Here again 
it is of interest to note what the Board’s figures emphati- 
cally do not show. In June 1916 a petition signed by 
37,000 women and girls of Birmingham was presented to 
the Board, asking that no woman or girl under the age 
of 21 should be allowed to enter licensed premises in the 
Birmingham district until three months after the pro- 
clamation of peace. This petition was supported by the 
Lord Mayor and the Licensing Justices. On the next 
page of the Board’s Report we find the number of arrests 
of women for drunkenness in Birmingham given 
separately for three corresponding periods in 1913-14 
and the two following years. These figures, far from 
showing the increase which the petition suggests, indicate 
a very marked decrease, being 624, 409, and 217 respec- 
tively. It seems therefore reasonable to conclude that 
the number of arrests formed no true index to the 
amount of drinking. On the other hand, accepting the 
implication of the Board’s figures, we can only conclude 
that the 37,000 signatories were so foolish as to allege 
an increase in the face of a most encouraging decrease. 
And yet they were preferring a charge against members 
of their own sex, their only male supporters having been 
the Lord Mayor and the Licensing Justices. Turning 
the pages of the Report, we are still further astonished 
to find under the ‘Summary of Evidence’: ‘ The associa- 
tion with men in work, and the frequent adoption of 
some of the habits of men-workers, has led to an increase 
in the number of women who drink intoxicating liquors 
and frequent public-houses.’ Yet, statistics do not show 
it. Instead, we are confronted with figures which suggest 
marked improvement. 

In the Board’s Fourth Report (May 1918), which is 
rather more elaborate than any of its precursors, we 
find no serious attempt made to consider the question 
of female intemperance. The Board continues its 
practice of giving actual numbers of convictions rather 
than the more useful percentage of population for which 
one naturally hoped. When we remember the millions 
of men and women who have gone overseas, this in itself 
tends to deprive the figures of the value that might 
otherwise be attached to them. Chart IV is of interest 
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to us. Convictions of women for drunkenness from the 
middle of 1916 to the middle of 1917 fell from 21,245 to 
12,307, though the decrease in the number of infant 
suffocations was only from 744 to 704, while the attempted 
suicides rose slightly. The convictions fell by about 40 
per cent., the infant suffocations very slightly, and the 
attempted suicides showed a tendency to rise. These 
figures of course relate to women only. 


Setting aside the mass of working-class opinion 
already embodied in the foregoing remarks, we venture 
now to assert that the official statistics are not very 
convincing. Yet educated persons are still in a position 
to say that no proof has been advanced of the alleged 
increase. One is tempted here to recall a famous state- 
ment of Baron Brampton’s with reference to circum- 
stantial evidence and trials for murder. He pointed 
out that all evidence must be circumstantial unless 
witnesses could be found to swear that they had 
seen the crime committed; and even these witnesses 
might lie. 

Realising the difficulty, if not the actual impossibility, 
of adducing proof of the alleged increase, the author 
decided to attempt a more thorough inquiry with a view 
to obtaining authoritative judgments from persons in a 
position to know the facts, viz. ministers of religion 
(without regard to denomination), medical practitioners 
of both sexes, the heads of organisations undertaking 
rescue and similar work on an extensive scale, and the 
superintendents of Women’s Welfare Departments and 
Hostels. Unfortunately, the inquirer was not in a posi- 
tion to obtain appreciable assistance in carrying out this 
project, and was forced practically to rely on his own 
unaided efforts, though occupied generally six, sometimes 
seven, long days each week in earning his daily bread. 
Add to this that, since all those persons of whom it was 
proposed to make inquiry were themselves sure to be 
very busy, the claims of the Navy, the Army, and, later, 
of influenza, having to be reckoned with, it seemed to 
follow that any one approaching them as a complete 
stranger could not reasonably expect much attention. 
Hence it will be clear that the number approached had 
to be strictly limited. 
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Fifty such inquiries were actually made, England 
only being dealt with; and it should be noted that a 
large proportion of the inquiries related to Greater 
London. In every case the initial step was the same. 
A letter enclosing a card for reply was forwarded ; the 
card bore the words: ‘I consider that alcoholism among 
women of the working classes is ——’; while the letter 
contained an intimation that, though the inquirer pre- 
sumed to ask no more than the one bald question, details 
of observed facts or further expression of opinion would 
be welcome. As the majority of these letters and cards 
did not go to persons with whom the writer could claim 
acquaintance, they were forwarded or delivered by 
common friends with a note or word of explanation. 
Generally the matter ended with the receipt of a reply 
and the expression of thanks, but in some cases, for 
definite reasons, further correspondence ensued, while 
in a few cases interviews followed. Obviously the 
inquirer is indebted to every one who was so courteous 
as to reply, therefore any semblance of criticism would 
be out of place if it were not that every one concerned 
is probably anxious that as much light as possible may 
be thrown on a vexed question of grave importance. It 
is hoped that such comment as may be deemed necessary 
in order that the full value of the inquiry may be 
brought out will not be found ungracious. 

On collating the replies, the most noticeable feature 
is the relatively small number of answers which are 
definite. From several medical practitioners answer 
came to the effect that, owing to limited knowledge of 
the working-class woman, the recipient of the inquiry 
did not feel justified in making any statement. Probably 
in most of these cases the answer meant no more than 
appeared on the surface, but in one or two instances 
there is some reason to think the reply may have 
been so framed in view of woman’s natural ability to 
conceal symptoms. From several superintendents of 
Women’s Welfare Departments and Women’s Hostels 
came replies, which seem almost stereotyped, to the 
effect that the majority of the women cause no trouble. 
These and similar replies being perforce excluded, we 
received to our fifty times repeated question, thirteen 
definite answers. Of these thirteen, four were to the 
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effect that alcoholism among working women is 
diminishing, while nine asserted that it is increasing. 

Of the four who speak of diminution, three consider 
only the past four years and lay some stress upon the 
closing of public-houses and the advanced price of 
spirits. Further, it may be said that, of these four, 
one is a medical practitioner well known locally as a 
staunch advocate of total abstinence. Experience shows 
that working-class patients not themselves teetotallers 
usually avoid medical men who are known to be 
abstainers. This avoidance has increased since the 
passing of the National Insurance Act. 

Among the nine who speak of increase we have the 
Salvation Army, the Church Army, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the remainder including 
clergymen of the Established Church, Nonconformist 
ministers and medical men. The only ladies who speak 
of increase are Mrs Bramwell Booth of the Salvation 
Army and Miss Pierce and Miss Barnes of the Church 
Army ; the two latter we take the liberty of counting 
as but one for the purposes of our ballot. These ladies 
have every right to speak with no uncertain voice. 
There can be no doubt that, but for their ministrations 
and the assistance of their staffs, the Liquor Control 
Board’s curves would present a different appearance. 

The Rector of Deptford writes, in answer to the 
question of increase: ‘Badly—Yes. To him we are 
indebted for several introductions and much informa- 
tion useful and corroborative. An inquiry directed to 
Lambeth, and asking specifically whether the custom of 
turning women out of public-houses to make room for 
men prevailed there, was answered by a statement to 
the effect that public-houses in Lambeth are not run 
for the convenience of men. Another clergyman of 
the English Church, whose reply is not included among 
the nine, tells us that ‘Alcoholism among women of the 
working class is certainly not declining.’ 

At Hartlepool, in 1917, women were prohibited, at 
the suggestion of the Chief Constable and with the 
consent of publicans, from consuming intoxicants on 
the premises. This order was to remain in force for 
the duration of the war. Long-established residents in 
Birmingham tell us that the processions of women with 
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jugs and bottles seem to grow from day to day. Four 
of our correspondents lay particular stress on the increase 
of drinking by young girls, fifteen and sixteen being 
the age meant by ‘young.’ The August Bank Holiday of 
1918 was acclaimed as having been a particularly sober 
one. In London the fines for drunkenness were appor- 
tioned as follows: 


Bow Street 3 . Four women, one man. 
Lambeth . : . Three women, one man. 
Thames. : -. One charge. Sex not stated. 
Marlborough Street . Four cases. Sex not stated. 
North London . . One man fined. 


We were accorded an interview with two representa- 
tives of the Church Army, the lady who is Secretary to 
the Rescue and Reformatory Homes and the lady who 
looks after the mothers. Briefly their opinions may be 
stated as follows : 


‘The increase of female intemperance has been in progress 
for some ten or eleven years. It has been accelerated 
throughout the past four years. This increase is conspicuous 
among girls of fifteen and upwards. The effect upon the 
future race will be very terrible. The créche may be abused 
occasionally, but such abuse is rare. Though it is harder 
now to get drunk, yet that end is still being achieved. The 
police are more lenient in matters of drink only than was 
previously the case. Soldiers are all too often responsible 
for giving drink to young girls. It is difficult to esteem too 
highly the working-class mother who conducts her home as 
it should be conducted. The man is entirely at the mercy of 
his wife.’ 

The majority of persons who tell us that female 
intemperance is diminishing appear to base their con- 
clusion upon their knowledge of causes now operative 
which should theoretically tend to diminish the evil. If 
this be logic, then some attention should be given to 
those causes likely to have the opposite tendency. Even 
in pre-war days the workman’s wife, whether she came 
from domestic service or the factory, found usually that 
she had more time and more money than she had been 
accustomed to. Add to this the husband’s enforced 
absence and regular hours of return, the almost un- 
limited opportunity for converse with women older than 
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herself, whose circumstances were similar to her own 
and who would not always be pleased to find austere 
respectability in their immediate neighbours, and we 
have the main items which go to make up the distressing 
state of things alluded to tending towards dissipation. 
And these favourable conditions were strengthened by 
the effects of the war, which may be described briefly as 
general nerve strain, separations and reunions, the ‘No 
Treating Order’ and the command of more money, 
together with a feeling of greater independence. 

The effects of drinking among working-class women 
are much more far-reaching than is generally under- 
stood. Every condition of life has its own special 
knowledge. It is not always the educated who are the 
best-informed concerning the uneducated. In prosecuting 
the inquiry mentioned, it became clear that officials of 
the Church Army did understand how completely the 
working man is at the mercy of his wife. The effect 
of female intemperance upon children is generally 
recognised; its effect upon men is seldom thought of. 
Unless the wife is a thoroughly good woman, she soon 
realises how fatally easy it is for her to deceive her 
husband. Where she is a really bad woman the effect 
is terrible. Certain sordid facts must be insisted on here. 
Working men possess knowledge of this feature of the 
case, which they find it neither easy nor pleasant to pass 
on to their social superiors. 

One of the heaviest weekly disbursements made by 
the workman’s wife is usually for rent. The receipt 
given is always in the same form: the date, the 
amount in figures, and usually two initials of the 
collector, entered week by week in a book. There 
may be a space provided for the entering of arrears, 
but with this the collector can do nothing unless the 
book be handed to him. It is fatally easy to practise 
deception on the husband in such circumstances. The 
unscrupulous woman invariably has an equally un- 
scrupulous neighbour who will assist if necessary. The 
man may look into the book from time to time and 
believe the rent to have been paid regularly, until one 
day he returns from work to find a ‘man in possession.’ 
Similarly, the tally-man will leave goods on credit which 
the woman may assert are paid for. The husband 
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leaves home each morning before the first postal 
delivery, so that, even on the rare occasions when the 
creditors go through the formality of applying to him 
before taking proceedings, he may know nothing of 
any debt till he has been arrested for it. In a word, 
the man is so tied to his work that the woman has no 
difficulty in deceiving him if she be so inclined. And 
the children are not infrequently made parties to the 
deceit. The marriage tie is not soluble in alcohol. 
Separation is generally an impossible course, because 
the earnings which are barely sufficient for one home 
will certainly not support two. 

Again, consider the more important enactments of 
the past twenty years. The ‘Black List’ was the out- 
come of thoroughly wise legislative effort, but it was 
’ allowed to fall into desuetude almost at its introduction. 
The ‘Trade’ did not like it and said so, urging that it 
was impossible for a new tenant of licensed premises to 
recognise the habitual drunkards of the neighbourhood. 
As a result of this somewhat feeble contention, Authority, 
instead of granting a period of grace to the new-comer 
or attempting to meet the difficulty in any way, simply 
allowed the order to lapse. So little was this excellent 
measure considered after it came into force that we 
find many persons who should know better regarding 
it as part of the Act of 1902, whereas it was an Order 
of the Home Secretary under the Inebriates Act of 1898. 

The usefulness of the ‘Children’s Charter’ was to a 
great extent undermined by the publicans’ provision of 
shelters for children, and further by the wide-spread 
establishment of the créche. The reduction in strength 
of alcoholic beverages, too, was a sound principle, ren- 
dered useless in practice, since any customer may order 
a ‘double Scotch’ or ‘port and Guinness,’ while women 
who were formerly content with a single drink have 
now (under the ‘No-Treating Order’ in part) acquired 
the habit of taking more than one on the occasion of 
each visit to a public-house. Thus we have three, if not 
four, fundamentally sound measures allowed to become 
inoperative where women are concerned. 

There are, however, other enactments, fundamentally 
unsound, which are rigidly enforced. That the notion 
of prohibited hours being essential to a nation’s sobriety 
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is incorrect we can see by consideration of the conditions 
prevailing in various places. In countries where there 
are practically no prohibited hours there is little or no 
drunkenness. In towns where Sunday closing prevails 
the Sabbath is usually the most drunken day of all the 
seven, spirits being more portable than beer. 

Wise legislation would surely aim rather at singling 
out and dealing with the offenders than at a constant 
harrying of the community on account of the offenders 
and potential offenders whom it comprises. The Black 
List, the Children’s Charter, and the reduction of alco- 
holic strength would all have done this if carried to 
their logical conclusion. The officer of the law does 
not wait supinely for felony to be committed; he is 
empowered to arrest ‘for loitering with intent.’ 

Consider the treatment of use or custom by law. 
We have seen one of the best of working-class customs 
brushed aside. A man may not purchase drink for his 
wife; she must approach the public-house counter and 
get it herself. But, where a working-class custom is 
manifestly bad, the law does not interfere. Customs 
unite to keep a man in absolute ignorance of his wife’s 
doings unless catastrophe come upon the household, 
when the law demands that the man be called to 
account for her misdeeds. He has been given no 
opportunity of correcting her initial faults. His em- 
ployer has demanded every moment of his life in 
business hours. The customary method of rent-collection 
is bad. The systems of purchasing goods by deferred 
payment are all bad. Our pawnshop methods are bad. 
The method of enforcing school-attendance is bad; and 
for this the law is directly to blame, since its emissaries 
call upon the women, leaving the husbands in ignor- 
ance until those unfortunates are ‘wanted’ to answer 
summonses. 

The law should condescend to reason concerning the 
position of the working man. No greater good could be 
done the working woman; for, as matters stand to-day, 
it is only the thoroughly good wife whose husband can 
know anything of her transactions and social relations 
unless he, too, be of somewhat unreliable character. 
Existing methods of rent-collection, purchase of goods 
by instalment, loans of money to women, acceptance of 
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articles in pledge from women, and sale of drink to 
women, should all be overhauled by a sympathetic body 
of officials, aided by persons possessing real first-hand 
knowledge of how these transactions are too often 
managed under existing conditions. The necessity for 
this arises from the fact that the law, the man’s em- 
ployer, and working-class business-customs all combine 
to keep the man in ignorance of what is occurring in 
and about his home throughout business hours from one 
year’s end to another. 

If the law cannot or will not undertake these sug- 
gested readjustments, then we can see but one other 
alternative, unless we are prepared to face continued 
increase of female intemperance. Let the law enact 
that the man shall be entitled to a certain number of 
days’ leave with pay in the course of each year. This 
should be done with precautions to safeguard the man 
from the action of a certain type of employer who might 
be inclined to dismiss him on the eve of his completing 
the qualifying period for such leave. The object of the 
arrangement suggested is to break down that feeling of 
absolute security of which some working-class women 
actually boast’: ‘He can’t be home before seven, so it’s 
all safe till then.’ ‘He leaves at six, and the rent man 
don’t come before ten, so what can he know?’ While 
it is certainly not nice to suggest that a man should 
become in any way a spy upon the actions of his wife, 
yet it is equally the fact that many a tenement might 
be a real home did the wife but understand at the 
beginning of her married life that on a few days in 
each year there would always be the possibility of 
her husband’s remaining at home. In our overseas 
Dominions no woman with any claim to respectability 
is ever seen in a public bar. Any woman entering such 
premises is known at once as a member of the worst or 
most unfortunate class. How has that condition come 
about? Is it utterly impossible to establish it here? 

We may all praise the generally excellent work of 
philanthropists, who of late years have appreciated the 
fact that sometimes kindness may pauperise ; but they 
do not yet realise that in certain other ways it is possible 
for the best intentioned to do serious harm. The eréche 
may or may not be abused, but is there no possibility of 
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this system becoming a preliminary to the establishment 
here of that continental arrangement whereby children 
are boarded out while both parents are at work? It 
may be necessary, in some families, that the mother 
should go out to work; but it hardly appears unreason- 
able to gauge a nation’s prosperity as being in inverse 
ratio to the percentage of women who work for employers 
other than their husbands. 

During the war, too, we have seen an alarming 
increase of the practice of whisking away children born 
out of wedlock. Here the philanthropists, in their 
natural zeal for the children’s well-being, are doing grave 
injury to adults. Wrong-doing is thus shorn of some of 
its natural punishment in the present, and to a certain 
extent encouraged for the future. It is with the more 
remote future also that we are interfering. Thesanctity 
of womanhood is tarnished under the system. Doubt 
and hesitation will creep in where there may be no 
reason for misgiving; or facts may come to light, and 
tragedies will supervene. Philanthropy should concern 
itself more seriously with drinking women. Usually a 
person arrested for drunkenness is liberated just as the 
craving is upon him, when in fact he is most likely to 
restart the vicious cycle. Medical care at such times 
might accomplish wonders. 

It has been contended by many people that the 
conditions indicated above would prove to be merely 
temporary, that with the cessation of hostilities we 
should find women reverting to their pre-war attitude 
towards drink, and that the increase in female intemper- 
ance complained of would disappear. Here, as in most 
other cases, where it is necessary to bring a sordid 
charge, one finds counsel for the defence relying upon 
more lines of argument than one. ‘The allegations,’ we 
are told, ‘are untrue; or, if true, the return to normal 
conditions will soon put a stop to the increased drinking 
complained of. When the women are earning less, and 
when the men return, things will right themselves.’ 
But in the majority of cases the abnormally high earn- 
ings of women ceased almost a year ago, while the 
greater number of the men were back months since and 
others are returning daily; but the improvement, or 
reversion to the better conditions of pre-war days is still 
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to seek. Moreover, the tendency to increased drinking 
among women was only too well marked before the 
war. War conditions have done no more than accele- 
rate the pace. 

There is something wilful, if not definitely perverse, 
about these optimists; even when shown facts, they 
exhibit the blindness of persons determined not to see. 
But take a journey on ’bus or tram with such a man. 
From that post of observation it is easy to note the 
general constitution of crowds which fill public-houses. 
Or take him to a busy restaurant. Almost invariably 
one can see the waitresses taking alcoholic refreshment 
in the intervals of service; while among the customers 
it is usual to find that very few of the gentler sex are 
teetotallers, though. nowadays a surprising number of 
men are. Not infrequently one may observe three men 
and one woman at a table where alcoholic drink is 
served to the woman only. Admittedly there may be 
no harm in this, but it is symptomatic; while worse, 
more sadly defined, cases are to be met with, for the 
custom has grown up among women and girls of the 
more educated class of entering restaurants ostensibly 
for a meal but in reality to sit at luncheon-tables and 
take only liquid refreshment. Recently the head of a 
large restaurant told an inquirer that ‘nowadays girls 
of less than twenty come here and order wines with all 
the assurance in the world.’ Whether we conclude that 
it has been war conditions in general or the ‘ No-Treating 
Order’ in particular, it is impossible to dispute the fact 
that the habit of ordering drink for themselves is now 
firmly established among women. There is every reason 
to fear that such a habit, once acquired, will not be easily 
abandoned ; and experience seems to show that women 
who have acquired it are less easily cured than men. 

Within the past few weeks magistrates have fre- 
quently refused to grant summonses for assault to 
working-class women against their neighbours, though it 
has been asserted from the Bench more than once that 
such quarrels are becoming common. As a rule, they 
are the result of drink. In September 1919 a highly 
aristocratic journal had a paragraph headed ‘The 
Modern Woman,’ in which some detail was given con- 
cerning the holding-up of no less than four motor ‘buses 
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by an inebriated female. Twice recently the present 
writer has been on a tram which carried parties of young 
men and women of the working class, when the language 
of the by no means sober young women was so bad that 
even their half-drunken male companions endeavoured 
to check them. We are, of course, told that it is not 
possible to make people sober by Act of Parliament. It 
is equally true that murder cannot be stamped out by 
legislation. But, if no real effort were made to put the 
law concerning homicide into effect, should we not have 
a greater number of murders? Yet a woman may make 
it abundantly clear to every one who sees her that she 
is intoxicated, and no arrest will follow. Is the law 
content to insist that lethal weapons shall only be sold 
between certain hours and that they shall conform to 
certain standards of quality and bulk? The fact is that 
vested interest and the sin of avarice in high places 
doom thousands of well-conducted men and women to 
lead lives of hopeless misery. So long as profit can be 
made out of men and women who drink, they must not 
be preverted from so doing. But this means that the 
liberty of each subject involves the slavery of others. 

In conclusion, the Liquor Control Board claims to 
have reduced intemperance among women of the working 
class, and in support of its contention points to its array 
of figures touching the arrests of women for drunkenness. 
These figures make no allowance for the thousands of 
women who have left England, the reduced number of 
police to make arrests, or the fact that now intoxicated 
or partially intoxicated women do not go about singly as 
heretofore, but are generally to be seen in groups. 
These are but some of the reasons which may be given in 
support of the contention that the Board’s figures are 
no accurate index of the growth or decline of female 
intemperance. Occasional reference is made in the 
Reports to the fact that working-class children present 
a better appearance thanformerly. Gladly admitting the 
truth of this, one may yet ask if it be inconceivable that 
the woman who is taking to drink should also spend 
more money on her children. In speaking of the 
children, too, the majority is meant; our contention is 
that that minority of women who drink is growing. 

Most of those persons who support the Board’s 
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contention do so because of curtailment of supply, 
enhanced prices and shortening of hours. Reasons at 
least as many and as cogent can be advanced for a 
tendency to excessive drinking when and where possible. 
Moreover, we see again confusion between majority and 
minority in this line of argument. If the majority who 
never were excessive drinkers hold aloof now, as for 
many reasons the best of them do, the supply available 
for the more thoughtless, together with the temptation 
to the publican to sell it, is thereby increased. A few 
years: ago, the drinking minority, with limited means, 
fewer inducements, and more dependence, were unlikely 
to obtain as much as they can get to-day with more 
money, more inducements, and a new feeling of 
independence. 

Of what use is the compilation of figures or the 
continuing of argument when it is easy for any one who 
would know to look around and see? The Salvation 
Army sees, the Church Army sees, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association sees. Members of the medical 
profession who are not themselves abstainers see. 
Ministers of religion who are in populous districts almost 
invariably see. But as a rule the Government official 
does not see. All honour to the one or two Chief 
Constables and the few publicans who, seeing, have not 
hesitated to speak and to act. The Liquor Control Board 
continues to claim success as the result of its methods up 
to the end of October 1918; yet, in the second week of 
November following, we read of arrangements being made 
for increased supply of alcoholic liquors and reduction of 
price, together with the brewing of stronger beer. We 
may well ask, Why? 


A SKILLED LABOURER. 
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Art. 8—ROAD TRAFFIC, IN GREAT CITIES. 


THERE are reasons why the problems associated with 
the organisation of road traffic must always differ from, 
and be in some respects more complex than, those 
connected with the conduct of Railway Companies or 
with Marine or Aerial Services. The two latter do not 
require any continuous prepared route upon which to 
run. In the case of the railway, the prepared route is 
the property of those who own and organise the working 
of the rolling stock, and this rolling stock has a monopoly 
of the permanent way. In the case of road transport, 
the vehicle has no monopoly of the prepared way, which 
is not the property of the vehicle owner. Consequently 
we have almost invariably an open conflict of interests. 
On the one side are those responsible for the maintenance 
and improvement of roads; on the other are those whose 
interests are identified primarily with the provision of 
economical means of transport. Evidently it does not 
follow that the systems of transport calculated to do the 
least possible injury to the roads are also the systems 
calculated to give the greatest economy and efficiency 
of haulage. In the case of a Railway Company, we have 
the department responsible for the permanent way and 
various departments responsible for the maintenance of 
rolling stock and the provision of services. All these 
are co-ordinated by one central management capable of 
appreciating the fact that an increase in the cost of 
maintaining the permanent way would be justifiable if 
it were accompanied by a still greater decrease in the cost 
of doing the requisite transport work. 

How different a state of affairs has hitherto existed 
in respect of road traffic may be illustrated by a very 
brief quotation from the recently published report of the 
Departmental Committee set up by the Local Govern- 
ment Board to consider the laws and regulations relating 
to the construction and use of modern road vehicles :— 
‘In our deliberations we have endeavoured to keep 
before us the sole consideration of the damage to the 
roads. The Committee thus deliberately prefaces its 
conclusions by a bald statement to the effect that it has 
considered a broad question from a narrow standpoint. 
It would be just as reasonable for railway organisation 
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to be considered solely with an eye to the permanent 
way, or for the organisation of aerial transport to be 
undertaken solely with a view to incurring the minimum 
cost in the provision of aerodromes. Any analysis made 
by people who deliberately ignore every factor but one 
in a complex ,roblem must necessarily result in con- 
clusions lacking in balance and far removed from those 
which would be reached if a wider view were taken. 


The first essential preliminary to a solution of the 
problem of road traffic in cities is a clear perception of 
the real object at which we have toaim. Road transport 
cannot exist unless we have both roads and road vehicles. 
These are the two main components of the system. The 
interest of the community as a whole is best served if 
the resulting system of road transport offers a happy 
combination of speed, safety and economy, coupled with 
an adequate degree of comfort and not involving serious 
inconvenience to those members of the public whose 
interest in road transport is at any particular time only 
an indirect one. 

It has been mentioned that the road vehicle has 
no monopoly of the road. The road must be available 
also for pedestrians. We cannot, therefore, tolerate any 
system of road traffic which, while efficient in itself, 
would create a monopoly of the road in the interests of 
the vehicle, Still less can we tolerate any system which 
in effect creates a monopoly in the use of the road in 
favour of any one class of vehicle suitable only for 
dealing with one section of the necessary traffic. From 
this it is apparent that our selection of a type of vehicle 
to deal with any particular class of traffic will not 
necessarily be determined solely as a result of estimating 
the cost of operating this and competitive types. The 
cost of operation is but a part of the cost of transport, 
which comprises not only the cost of road maintenance 
incurred as a consequence of the passage of the vehicle, 
but also the cost resulting from loss of efficiency of other 
vehicles and persons due to the obstruction which the 
selected vehicle causes. 

Particularly in the selection of vehicles for the 
carriage of passengers on roads, there is far too much 
tendency to look only at the question of operating costs. 
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In other words, we are prone to study the interests of 
the passenger and to ignore the fact that at any given 
time the passenger only represents a small percentage 
of the whole community. In effect we compel the 
community to pay a portion of the passenger's fare, 
but, because the payment is made indirectly, we refuse 
to recognise that it is made at all. This does not refer to 
payment for the cost of road maintenance but rather 
to a less obvious process. Every member of the com- 
munity is a consumer. Every consumer purchases goods 
that have been transported by road. The price of these 
goods includes the cost of transport. If that cost be 
raised because the roads are also used by other vehicles 
of an unnecessarily obstructive character, the charge 
falls upon the consumer. He does not pay it in the form 
of rates and taxes, but the fact remains that it has to be 
paid. The presence of an obstructive vehicle leads to a 
reduction in the speed of all other vehicles using the 
same route, reducing, in effect, the speed limit that is 
compatible with safety. A reduction in this limit 
necessarily involves an increase in the cost of haulage. 
It follows that, if we endeavour to popularise an 
obstructive system, we are compelled in reality to base 
our case upon inaccurate and incomplete figures of cost. 

An effect of obstruction on any road used by pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles is to entail loss of time by 
the passengers and therefore to decrease the working 
capacity of the individual. If we assume that at one 
time or another practically the whole of the workers 
become passengers in vehicles, then the effect of 
obstruction is to reduce the working capacity of the 
entire population. The case of the goods-carrying 
vehicle is rather different. The tax caused by obstruc- 
tion in this instance takes the form of an increase in 
the cost of the goods conveyed, due to the comparatively 
inefficient use of the vehicles carrying these goods and 
to a reduction in the useful work done by drivers and 
their assistants. 

A certain degree of obstruction is inseparable from 
the use of any road vehicle; but, as soon as we recognise 
that congestion in the streets is a costly state of affairs 
for which the public has to pay, we must recognise also 
that it is essential to analyse carefully the causes of 
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obstruction and if possible to adopt the less and eliminate 
the more obstructive types of vehicle. The relative 
obstruction caused by two vehicles otherwise similar will 
be directly proportionate to their speeds. Obstruction is 
to a large extent the result of occupation of the road. 
Where there is no occupation, there can be no obstruc- 
tion or congestion. The degree of occupation of the road 
by a vehicle depends on its dimensions and on the time 
during which it is on the road. Taking two vehicles of 
equal size, but one travelling twice as fast as the other, 
it is clear that the faster vehicle is only responsible for 
half as much occupation of the road as the slower. In 
other words, a doubling of speed of all vehicles would 
double the useful capacity of the road without increasing 
the occupation at any particular moment. It is there- 
fore good economy to increase the general speed traffic 
so far as may be possible with proper regard to the 
public safety. 

One of our troubles at the present day is that a vehicle 
inherently capable of safe high speeds cannot attain 
those speeds on city roads because of the obstruction 
caused by slower vehicles. If the width of roadway at 
our disposal is very considerable, it is sound policy to 
divide the road into strips, reserving the centre strips for 
fast traffic and those alongside of the curbs for the 
slowest traffic. Generally speaking, the stationary vehicle 
cannot be altogether eliminated. In this case we really 
need at least six strips of road; fast, slow and stationary, 
facing in each direction. So long as our traffic is in the 
transition stage, further subdivisions would be advan- 
tageous. In practice, when a road is allocated to different 
classes of traffic in this way, the fast vehicle desirous of 
drawing up at the curb will move diagonally from its 
own section to the slow traffic section as its speed 
decreases, and will move from the slow traffic section to 
the stationary section as it pulls up. In general, the 
width of our roadways does not permit of anything 
approaching ideal allocation. The best that we can do 
in this respect in London is to insist that slow-moving 
traffic shall be kept as close to the curb as possible. 

Speed, however, is not the only factor to be taken into 
account in estimating obstruction. We must reckon also 
with flexibility, which may be of more than one kind. 
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There is the flexibility that comes of the ability of a 
vehicle to move freely from any one part of the road to 
any other. There is also the flexibility which consists of 
the ability of the vehicle to diverge at will from its 
normal route on to some alternative route, in order to 
escape from temporary obstruction, due for example to 
the breakdown of another vehicle, to the passage of a 
procession, or more frequently to the presence of road 
repairers or gangs of men working on electrical or other 
pipe lines situated beneath the roadway. 

The value of the first kind of flexibility may be easily 
seen by reverting to our example of a road divided into 
imaginary strips, each reserved for traffic travelling at 
a certain speed. In practice an even speed cannot always 
be maintained; and many types of vehicle, for instance 
those used as public conveyances, are necessarily com- 
pelled to come to a standstill at frequent intervals. 
Given perfect flexibility, it is possible for a vehicle, despite 
all variations in speed, to be always on that strip of road 
to which it is rightfully assigned. As its speed is reduced, 
it works away from the centre towards the curb and 
pulls up at the latter. It thus sets down its passengers 
and takes up new passengers while in a position in which, 
in the ideal, it causes no obstruction and in practice 
causes a minimum of obstruction to other traffic. Further- 
more, by working in this way we eliminate any possi- 
bility of a flow of passengers to and from the vehicle 
forming an obstruction in the way of vehicular traffic. 
Under ideal conditions and ideal handling the flexible 
vehicle would never cause any obstruction at all. It 
would merely cause occupation. It would be travelling 
at exactly the same speed as the rest of the traffic using 
the same part of the roadway and would therefore 
neither impede nor be impeded. The reality differs of 
course from the ideal, but we can see at once that any 
vehicle not possessing flexibility of the kind under dis- 
cussion could never form a part of anything approaching 
an ideal system. 

The second form of flexibility is not so invariably 
important, but on occasions it is of very high value. 
When, for instance, one half of the road is up for repair 
or for some subterranean work, a bottle-neck is formed 
which leads to the congestion of traffic on both sides and 
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a serious slowing-up of the entire flow. It is obviously 
preferable to divert the whole of the traffic working in 
one direction on to some alternative route so that, 
traversing three sides of a square, it emerges again on 
to the main road after circumventing the temporary 
obstruction. Meanwhile the traffic plying in the opposite 
direction is altogether unimpeded. 

Before continuing to discuss general principles, it 
may be worth while at this point to draw attention to 
the fact that horse-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles 
possess complete flexibility within their limits of speed. 
This flexibility is of both kinds. A railed vehicle is alto- 
gether deficient in flexibility of either kind ; and a vehicle 
which draws its power from overhead wires but does 
not run upon rails (e.g. the unit of what is called the 
‘trackless trolley’ system) possesses the first kind of 
flexibility but not the second. It should also be observed 
that possession of the second kind of flexibility presents 
another considerable advantage altogether apart from 
the question of obstruction. It means that the route on 
which the vehicle works can be extended or shortened 
with equal ease, so that, if traffic requirements vary on 
different days and at different times, the available 
vehicles can be applied to the best advantage to fit the 
requirements. This is particularly useful on Sundays 
and holidays. On such occasions the requirements 
along the chief routes served on working days are much 
below normal and at the same time a considerable 
demand arises for facilities for taking town dwellers 
into the country. The inability of any public service 
system to cater for such traffic is a distinct drawback 
from the point of view of the public health. 

It is important to simplify road traffic so far as 
possible by reducing the number of broad types of 
vehicle employed. Mutual obstruction is more likely 
to be caused by a variety of totally different vehicles 
than by an equal number of very similar vehicles of the 
same aggregate capacity. This is partly due to the 
differences in speed, in methods of control and in power 
of acceleration and retardation. The dangers of the 
streets at the present day are largely due to the fact 
that we are passing through a transition stage. 

It is probable that complete safety will never be 
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attained so long as the roads are used by pedestrians 
as well as by vehicles. A certain amount may be done 
by the provision of subways at dangerous corners, but 
it is questionable whether the use of such subways can 
ever be made popular. Safety is also in part dependent 
upon the efficiency of traffic control. In this respect 
London forms a good example to the world, and the 
same may be said of many other large cities in 
this country. The secret of the admirable control 
exercised by the London Police appears to lie in their 
determination and lack of excitability. If the Police 
Forces of London and Paris were to be exchanged, the 
streets of Paris would presently become almost perfectly 
safe to the general public. At the beginning of the 
experiment a certain number of policemen on point 
duty would be killed or seriously injured, but adequate 
penalties imposed upon drivers would soon bring about 
a proper realisation of the fact that the London police- 
man controls the movement of traffic and does not 
permit the traffic to control his movements. Meanwhile, 
the Paris gendarme working in London would have an 
easy time at first, but in the course of a few months the 
more narrow and congested thoroughfares would inevit- 
ably become extraordinarily dangerous. 

In fact, most of our efforts to deal with London 
traffic consist in making the best of a bad job. Our road 
system, if it can be called a system, has merely evolved 
by a natural process from sheep tracks to foot paths, 
thence into country lanes, and finally into a confused 
tangle of thoroughfares and byeways. At intervals we 
attempt to patch things up by expensive and local street 
widenings. We have never yet learned to look far 
enough forward to reserve, for ultimate inclusion in our 
streets, land not so required at the moment in suburban 
and neighbouring country districts where narrow roads 
suffice for the present. 

There is no excuse for permitting this state of affairs 
to continue. We cannot rectify all the mistakes that 
have been made in the past, but it is at least in our 
power to avoid making the same mistakes in the future. 
By a proper planning of roads in outlying areas, we can 
prevent the problem of London traffic from becoming 
hopelessly insoluble. In the meanwhile, pending such 
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road widenings and improvements as still remain possible, 
we must increase the effective capacity of our roads by 
reducing the obstructive capacity of the average vehicle. 
As a rule, a horsed vehicle, inclusive of the horses, 
occupies considerably more room than a motor vehicle 
of equal capacity. We may reasonably put the speed of 
the motor vehicle at double that of the corresponding 
horsed vehicle; and even so the motor vehicle is under 
better control. Thus the change from horsed to motor 
vehicle has the effect of halving the occupation of the 
road if the volume of traffic remains constant. Alterna- 
tively it has the effect of doubling the capacity of the 
road if the volume of traffic increases, as is actually the 
case. 

At the same time we must recognise that the 
provision of improved facilities inevitably brings about 
a growth of traffic. If travelling is made cheaper and 
more speedy, more people will travel over greater 
distances. Allowing for this, it is still probably correct 
to assume that a complete removal of animal-drawn | 
traffic from the streets of London would have an effect 
upon congestion equivalent to a 50 per cent. increase in 
the width of all the main thoroughfares. It is un- 
necessary to labour this point, since it is generally 
recognised that, before very long, animal-drawn traffic 
in great cities will have to be definitely discouraged 
and finally prohibited. While there is no use in flogging 
a dead horse, we should not content ourselves with a 
realisation of the inevitable, but should take steps to 
accelerate the change. Up to the present our laws 
affecting the use and construction of motor vehicles have 
been framed mainly for the protection of previously 
established interests. The motor vehicle is taxed heavily, 
the horsed vehicle only to a trifling extent. The motor 
driver is liable to be fined for travelling at a speed at 
which his vehicle is perfectly safe and completely under 
| control. The driver of a horsed vehicle suffers from no 
| arbitrary limits, but is merely subject to the law when 
| he becomes obviously dangerous. There is far too much 
| tendency for regulations regarding axle weights and 
maximum loads of vehicles to be framed with a view to 
protecting roads constructed in accordance with obsolete 
systems. If we want the highest possible economy of 
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transport, coupled with the least possible congestion, 
our outlook should be generous in respect of the loads 
which the vehicles are permitted to carry and the speeds 
at which they are permitted to travel. 

The first step in the direction of a solution of the road 
traffic problem in towns is, therefore, the creation of 
national and local laws and regulations calculated to 
encourage the use of power-propelled vehicles in place 
of horse-drawn vehicles for all purposes, but particularly 
in connexion with trade, commerce and public services. 
In so doing we must recognise that wide variations of | 
speed, due to the existence of a heterogeneous collection 
of horsed and motor vehicles, are likely to cause more 
danger than would exist were higher speeds but greater | 
uniformity attained. Uniformity, so far as itis attainable, | 
is very important, because vehicles uniform with one 
another and possessing complete flexibility are not 
mutually obstructive. Passing and repassing is seldom 
necessary ; and the presence of one vehicle in front does 
not compel a similar vehicle following behind to be 
subjected to an unnecessary reduction in speed. 


Turning particularly to the problem of the carriage of 
passengers, this matter of uniformity is of importance. 
If we admit that uniformity is a good feature, then we 
have an initial argument in favour of the motor omnibus 
as against anything in the nature of thetram. We must 
take for granted the presence of the motor van and lorry 
for the carriage of goods. The motor omnibus is nearly 
uniform with the motor van of about equal capacity. On 
the other hand, there is no uniformity as between motor 
lorry and tramcar. The two are consequently likely to | 
be mutually obstructive to a high degree, which—put in 
plain English—means that the presence of the tramcar 
upon the town road leads to an increase in the price of | 
goods delivered to the inhabitants of that town. 

Admittedly the tram has certain inherent advantages 
over the omnibus. It is a larger carrying unit, and it 
draws its power from a central station; in consequence 
of which this power, being produced in bulk, can be 
produced at a comparatively low cost. Undoubtedly, if } 
we can assume full load in each case, it costs less to | 
convey a passenger over a given distance by tram than | 
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by motor omnibus, provided that the only costs we take 
into account are those actually incurred in the operation 
of the vehicle. In other words, if we provide public 
service facilities and in so doing consider only those 
members of the public who are for the time being users 
of the facilities provided, we should prefer the tram on 
the grounds of economy. If our object is to do the best 
possible in the interests of the general public, we must 
take many factors into account, as a consequence of which 
our choice should properly fall upon the motor omnibus. 
For the moment, however, let us consider the sphere 
in which the tram undoubtedly has the advantage, 
namely, comparative operating costs per passenger 
carried. Probably the cost of conveying a passenger 
over a distance of a mile is about twice as high if we 
use a bus as it would be if we used a tram. This is 
largely due to the greater carrying capacity of the tram. 
Many comparisons made by tramway enthusiasts refer 
to the tram with 70 or 80 seats and the omnibus seated 
for 34, as if the latter represented the last word and the 
ultimate possibility. In point of fact there is no reason 
why the seating capacity of motor omnibuses should not 
be considerably increased. The practical limit is 
probably about 45-50 passengers. Again, we are told 
that only half the seats on a motor omnibus are useful 
in wet weather, the upper deck being exposed. This is 
not a fault inherent to the system, but is the result of 
a purely arbitrary regulation. The fitting of light super- 
structures would not render motor omnibuses unsafe. 
Let us now consider not the operating cost but the 
obstruction per passenger carried, admitting that obstruc- 
tion amounts to a charge upon the community causing 
a general waste of time and money. There have been 
various estimates of the comparative obstruction caused 
by omnibuses and trams. Probably the most independent 
and well-informed of these estimates was contained in 
the report of the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade for 1910. The table, prepared as the result of 
very careful investigations, indicated the conclusion that, 
if the obstruction caused by a motor car were taken as 
the unit, then the motor omnibus is responsible for three 
units and the electric tram for ten units of obstruction. 
If the tram has double the effective seating capacity of 
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the omnibus, then the obstruction per passenger carried 
is reduced by 40 per cent. when omnibuses are substituted 
for trams. Such substitution therefore leads to a more 
free and efficient flow of traffic, and has the effect of 
increasing the carrying capacity of the road. The gain 
must be greatest when traffic is heaviest. When the 
aggregate traffic is so light as to be negligible, then the 
obstruction caused by any class of traffic vehicle will be 
negligible also. The more dense the traffic, the more 
objectionable does the obstructive type of vehicle become. 
It follows that the cost of obstruction reaches its 
maximum during what are known as the ‘rush hours’ 
of traffic; that is to say, the hours during which large 
numbers of workers are being transported to and from 
their occupations. In some quarters it is maintained 
that, while motor omnibuses are well fitted to deal with 
comparatively light traffic, they are inadequate to deal 
with the rush-hour traffic of large cities. This conclusion, 
which of course favours the use of the tram system in 
central areas, appears to be entirely erroneous in face of 
the unduly obstructive character of the tramcar. 

The inability of the railed vehicle to pass and repass 
other vehicles of its own kind proceeding in the same 
direction is a very serious drawback. In any com- 
prehensive passenger-carrying system on city roads, 
certain main thoroughfares in the central area must be 
used in common by the vehicles serving a number of 
outlying districts. Thus in the central area, particularly 
at rush hours, we have large numbers of vehicles pro- 
ceeding for the time being along one road and in one 
direction, but destined to diverge on to different roads. 
The rush hour of every service is not necessarily identical. 
It depends on the characters of the districts served and 
on the nature of the occupation of the majority of the 
inhabitants of these districts. It is therefore highly 
important that a rush of traffic on any one particular 
route shall not cause a serious slowing-up of the services 
on other routes. When railed vehicles are used, this 
mutual slowing-up process is unavoidable. If there is a 
rush on one car, other cars following behind are neces- 
sarily delayed. Thus all the services are adversely 
affected, so long as the rush lasts on any one of them. 
When flexible road vehicles are employed, this effect is 
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not felt to any serious extent. If the buses working gn 
one service are delayed by a rush of passengers, the 
‘buses working on the other services merely pass oY in 
front of them. 

Now let us consider only the vehicles working on’. one 
particular service, upon which there is at the moment a 
great demand. If railed vehicles are used, the waiting 
passengers will all attempt to board the front’ vehicle, 
because it must necessarily remain in front. Thus, the 
front vehicle suffers the maximum delays due to taking 
up and setting down passengers, and all the following 
vehicles are held up accordingly. If flexible road vehicles 
are employed, there is no such tendency for would-be 
passengers to concentrate upon any one of them. The 
vehicle that is in front at a given moment is not 
necessarily the one to arrive first at its destination. If 
there is a rush of passengers upon it, then the following 
vehicles will pass it and do the bulk of the business at 
the next stopping-point. Thus the delays inseparable 
from a rush period are more equally shared among all 
the vehicles concerned ; and no one vehicle incurs delay 
merely on account of the business that is being done by 
another vehicle. 

One is, in fact, led to the conclusion that the flexible 
road vehicle should be preferred, particularly wherever 
traffic is extremely dense and loads unusually heavy at 
certain rush hours. There have been many vague state- 
ments made to the effect that the motor ’bus cannot deal 
with such traffic. Such statements have been merely 
assertions unsupported by proof or logical argument. If 
argument has been used at all, it has amounted to little 
more than a statement to the effect that the vehicle of 
the larger capacity can deal with the larger volume of 
traffic. In point of fact, fewer and shorter delays are 
suffered by the public if the facilities provided consist of 
a very large number of comparatively small units. The 
small unit may be, and probably is, more costly to 
operate per passenger carried; but the mere fact that 
the time taken to fill or empty the small unit is shorter 
is in itself proof that its employment leads to a reduction 
in intermediate delays. The most convenient type of 
service is that which is the most frequent. The smaller 
the unit, the more frequent is the service required, and 
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consequently the shorter is the time that has to be spent 
waiting for the arrival of a vehicle. 

\To sum up the general argument, the following are 
the \points to which it is desired to draw special atten- 
tion :— 

1, In devising a system of traffic we must consider the 
total cost to the community and not merely the cost to 
the passenger carried or to the proprietor of the vehicle 
used. Our purpose should not be to enable one person 
to benefit at the expense of another, but rather to serve 
the convenience of the public as a whole. This can be 
best done by employing vehicles as little obstructive as 
possible. 

2. To reduce obstruction it is desirable to standardise 
traffic units so far as possible. For the transport of 
goods, road motor vehicles are essential; and therefore 
it is desirable to employ somewhat similar road motor 
vehicles also for the carriage of passengers. 

3. So far as the carriage of passengers is concerned, 
our aim should be to provide a practically continuous 
service rather than an intermittent service by large 
units. , 

4. The use of flexible road vehicles results in a saving 
of road space and an increase in the efficiency of existing 
roads. It is therefore advantageous to the general public. 

5. The provision of means of transport working at 
the minimum operating costs is not consistent with the 
provision of means of transport imposing the lowest 
possible cost upon the community. The selection of a 
system should therefore not be decided, solely or even 
principally, on the ground of balance-sheets showing the 
obvious financial results obtained by the proprietors or 
managers concerned. 


HoRACE WYATT. 
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OnE hundred and seventy-two years have passed since the 
last of the Stuart risings crumbled to ruin on the moor 
above the Highland capital. The battles of Sheriffmuir 
and Culloden, that ended respectively the meanest and 
the most glorious of those risings, mark an epoch in the 
history of the Highlands. That wide and almost un- 
explored district was thenceforth open to the influences 
of civilisation, and became for the first time, in fact as 
well as in name, a part of the United Kingdom. How 
far can the period that opened in 1746 and is closing 
now be called a success or a failure? How far in the 
period that is now opening can the success be repeated 
and the failure avoided? These are the questions that it 
is proposed to consider. 

The new conditions were not long in coming into 
evidence after Culloden. Indeed in one important re- 
spect they were already in evidence before 1745. The 
rising of 1715 had shown the military commanders the 
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necessity for the opening-up of communications. The 
celebrated roads which immortalise the name of Wade 
were constructed between 1726 and 1737. They were 
primarily intended to open the Highlands to the civilis- 
ing influences of artillery; but all the other civilising 
influences were bound of aecessity—if by slow degrees— 
to follow. No change has been more remarkable or 
more widely felt than the change brought by the de- 
velopment of communications in these remote regions, 
of which Wade’s roads were but the first step. Wade's 
roads led on directly to better roads all over the country ; 
and, while the roads improved steadily, other improve- 
ments of communications were also carried out. The 
Crinan Canal cut the narrow isthmus between Loch 
Fyne and the Atlantic, once the frontier between the 
Picts and the Dalriadic Scots; and in 1822 the great 
engineering enterprise that opened Glenmore to water 
traffic was completed. The advent of steam heralded 
the disappearance of the sailing packets which had been 
the sole link between the Hebrides and the mainland ; 
piers were built; and for the first time the Hebrides 
were brought into touch with the markets. This was 
accompanied by a vast improvement in the postal 
arrangements. A writer on the Hebrides in 1811 pointed 
out the absurdity of a system under which a letter 
addressed from Arisaig to South Uist—a distance of 
sixty miles—was carried to Edinburgh and thence by 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and Dunvegan to North Uist by 
most precarious roads and ferries, and reached its 
destination after a month or six weeks, having made 
a journey of 722 miles. And after the steamship came 
the railway, which paid its tribute to General Wade by 
following the line of his road in its pioneer effort. 

Roads and bridges, canals, steamships, posts and 
telegraphs, and finally railways slowly revolutionised the 
conditions of life. It is difficult to realise the sweeping 
character of the revolution; but, if we consider that a 
person in the 18th or early 19th century with interests 
in two parts of the Highlands might well be in a position 
as difficult as, and in some respects more difficult than, 
a person who, in the 20th century, has interests in 
England and Australia, we can grasp the importance 
of these innovations. 
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These epoch-making changes were gradual. Another 
which was equally far-reaching in its effects was wrought 
by a stroke of the pen: in 1747 the heritable jurisdictions 
were abolished. The clan system, which had now played 
its part and outstayed its period of usefulness, was swept 
away. Henceforth the Highlander enjoyed freedom and 
security ; the Sheriff's bag-wig took the place of the 
Chief's eagle feathers, and the King’s law began to run 
in the land. We enter at a stride the period of leases 
and contracts; arbitrary jurisdiction was, nominally at 
least, at an end. Of the repressive action of the Govern- 
ment and the thoroughly German measures by which 
the costume and customs of the people were prohibited 
by law it is unnecessary to speak; the law prohibiting 
the Higland costume was in force for a generation; it 
was only repealed in 1782. The cruelty of the admini- 
stration and the barbarity of the military is well vouched 
for, and was of doubtful wisdom. A recrudescence of 
rebellion was in any case unlikely; and the most con- 
spicuous result was a sullen dislike of the English which 
lingered in the Highlands for generations, and which is 
probably not yet wholly extinct. 

The great question, of course, was how the popula- 
tion—already congested and subject to periodic visita- 
tions of famine, and now no longer exposed to the 
periodic blood-lettings of the clan period, precluded also 
from replenishing its slender larder by depredations— 
was to find means of subsistence. Improvements in 
communications, abolition of heritable jurisdictions, and 
suppression of the philabeg, offered no solution of these 
pressing questions, which from 1746 to our own times 
have constituted the great problem of the Highlands. 

The population in clan times is thought to have been 
large; it was probably not so large as has been supposed. 
Large or small, the fact remains that from 1746 to about 
1846 it steadily increased. This is the remarkable and 
even menacing feature of the period; and on that feature 
everything else depended. The congestion of the popula- 
tion was a constant danger ; and on several occasions the 
Highlands were brought to the verge of a great catas- 
trophe. There were intermittent periods of great misery 
and want. ‘Always on the verge of famine and every 
few years suffering the horrors of starvation "—such is 
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the verdict of that judicious historian, Mr Cosmo Innes. 
Emigration, indeed, began so early as 1759, but not on a 
scale that did more than mitigate to a small degree the 
dangers of the situation ; the advance of medical science, 
and in particular the introduction of inoculation for 
small-pox, while it eliminated one danger, only enhanced 
another. It is indeed a great puzzle to know how the 
Highlanders supported life. Their agriculture, always 
carried on under serious difficulties of soil and climate, 
remained primitive in the extreme until well into the 
19th century. The pastoral resources of the hillsides 
were largely unexploited, for the number of sheep was 
small, and it had not yet been discovered that it was pos- 
sible for them to winter out; they were carefully folded 
and housed and used for milking; and the accidental 
discovery of their hardiness amounted to an agricultural 
revolution. Fishing was probably the chief industry, 
and fish were the only considerable export. 

It is sometimes forgotten that a self-sufficing com- 
munity can support a much larger population on slender 
resources than one that is dependent on imported com- 
modities ; and until the middle of the 19th century the 
Highlands were largely self-sufficing; their own mills 
and looms and spinning-wheels and stills and peat-bogs 
provided for their wants. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that, even in the clan days, there was often a lack of the 
prime necessities ; and Chiefs such as Macleod of Macleod 
and Stewart of Appin were obliged to import cargoes 
of meal for the support of their clansmen. But the 
lairds did not, and indeed could not, do this except in 
times of special distress; and in normal years the people 
had to fend for themselves. There were two discoveries 
that helped them to do so: the discovery and general 
introduction of the potato, and the discovery that out of 
the seaweed so bountifully cast up by the tides on the 
western shores could be manufactured, by a simple 
process, a chemical product in wide and profitable com- 
mercial demand. The burning of ‘kelp’ for the extrac- 
tion of carbonate of soda and other chemical substances 
was introduced on a large scale about 1768, and has never 
entirely died out. After the outbreak of war an attempt 
was even made to revive it. To men of middle age 
whose childhood was spent on the west coast of Scotland 
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that region will always be associated with pillars of 
smoke ; during the period of the muir-fires in spring and 
of the kelp-burning in summer, the whole country took 
on a sacrificial aspect, and the air was laden with the 
reek of a hundred fires. The kelp industry came to the 
rescue of the Highlands at a critical moment, and from 
1768 to 1823 a large proportion of the population was to 
a considerable extent dependent on it. Families migrated 
to the kelp shores from the inland crofts, with results 
that were disastrous when the kelp industry was allowed 
to collapse. 

The decay of an industry on which a great part of the 
subsistence of the Highlander had come to depend was 
the first result of the policy of free trade which was to 
prove so disastrous. The duty on salt was taken off, 
and those on pot- and pearl-ash greatly reduced ; prices 
fell; the manufacture of kelp ceased to be profitable; 
the economic life of a great part of the Highlands was 
dislocated. Return to the glens was impossible; houses 
had crumbled ; and in many cases sheep had by this time 
been established on hillsides which had formerly been 
to some extent cultivated. The immediate distress was 
met by relief works; and large sums of money were 
expended by the owners of many Highland estates. But 
the kelp industry had practically perished ; and foreign 
competition prevented its revival. 

Simultaneously with the discovery of the kelp had 
come that of the potato, which for the first time pro- 
vided the Highlands with an abundant supply of 
nutritious food, and whose cultivation was well adapted 
to the fickle climate and often unfertile soil of the 
Highlands. The potato was more important than the 
kelp. The collapse of the latter in 1828 was a cruel 
blow to the Highlands; the failure of the potato in 
1846 was ruin. In spite of the constant call of the new 
world and the steady stream of emigration (voluntary 
and in the main discouraged by the proprietors and the 
Government), the population had steadily increased until 
the moment of the failure of the potato; with that 
failure the decline began which had not ended in 1914, 
and which left the Highlands as under-populated as they 
had once been over-populated. 

The main factor in this reversal of the old conditions 
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was undoubtedly the opening of the eyes of the land- 
owners and those responsible for the government of the 
country to the impossibility of maintaining the old 
conditions. During the years of want money had been 
poured into the Highlands, not only by philanthropic 
societies such as the ‘ Society for the relief of Destitution 
in the Highlands’ but by the landowners of the affected 
districts. Enormous sums were expended on relief 
work ; it was, for instance, in those years that a sum of 
considerably over 100,000/. was expended by a single 
proprietor on the reclamation of land and _ general 
improvements in one of the Hebridean islands. Such 
expenditure was largely uneconomic and could not be 
continued. There were only two possible remedies: a 
revival of agriculture based on protective duties and 
accompanied by the development of industries for which 
the ample resources of water-power latent in the 
Highlands gave considerable facilities ; or, failing that, 
a drastic and methodical scheme of emigration. The 
political and economic conditions of the time afforded 
little hope of the adoption of an agricultural and 
industrial policy. A Commission was appointed to 
investigate the matter and reported in favour of emi- 
gration. A large sum of money was subscribed for the 
purpose, the proprietors undertaking to pay one-third 
of the expenses of each emigrant. The great period of 
emigration began; and the Highlands by degrees took 
on the deserted aspect which, alas! is familiar to us. 

A large amount of bad blood and ill-feeling was 
generated by the subsequent developments of this, in the 
circumstances, wise and inevitable policy, which in certain 
notorious instances was carried out with high-handedness 
and in some cases with cruelty. We must remember 
that there appeared to be no other remedy for the 
appalling danger of famine that threatened the people; 
that for several years large sections of the Highlands 
had only been kept from starvation by the uneconomic 
expedient of relief funds, which not only could not be 
continued indefinitely, but had injuriocusly affected the 
character of the people; that a remedy for the economic 
situation appeared to have been discovered in the 
extension of sheep-farms, which were incompatible with 
a scattered population of small-holders; finally that 
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there was no hope of finding a remedy in the rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture and the development of industries. 
Those were the palmy days of free trade and the 
Manchester School; and it was the harsh logic of the 
doctrines of that school, and not the malevolence of 
Highland proprietors, that depopulated the Highlands, 
Nor will they ever be satisfactorily re-populated by 
forcing landlords into uneconomic expenditure, or even 
by the uneconomic expenditure of public funds; it 
can be done only by the reversal of the policy that 
depopulated them. When small-holdings pay, not only 
the interest on the buildings and improvements, but also 
an economic rent for the land and a reasonable profit to 
the small-holder, so soon will the question of repopulat- 
ing the Highlands be solved. It was the Manchester 
School, not the Highland proprietors, that made a deer 
more valuable than a bullock and a grouse than a sheep. 

The history of the last fifty years has been a mere 
supplementary chapter to the occurrences of the forties, 
In favoured districts, where arable farming on an 
economic scale seemed possible, holdings were equipped 
with a vigour which showed that the owners were not 
retrograde. Drainage on a large scale opened to the 
plough considerable tracts that had hitherto been 
derelict; enclosures were rapidly made; and farm 
buildings, in many cases more substantial and extensive 
than economy warranted, were erected with surprising 
rapidity. The agricultural depression of the seventies 
rendered much of this expenditure uneconomic, and also 
temporarily ruined the sheep-farms. Rates began to 
rise and rents to fall; and the cloud of bad times began 
to overshadow the Highlands. The population had been 
sacrificed on the altar of economics, and the new gods 
appeared to have failed. Even the Eldorado of the 
sheep-walks proved a disappointment. Prices declined 
and pastures deteriorated ; with the disappearance of the 
black cattle, bracken began to cover the choicest portions 
of the uplands; and the ‘tied’ stocks rapidly acquired an 
‘acclimatisation value’ which seriously impeded the let- 
ting of farms and was destined in the end to make such 
serious inroads on the pockets of the lairds that, rather 
than risk further loss, many of them were fain to take 
advantage of the demand for Highland sport, and to 
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convert sheep-farms into deer-forests, deer possessing 
this advantage over sheep, that not being a ‘ tied stock’ 
they could not possess an ‘ acclimatisation value.’ 

The much criticised extension of deer-forests was, in 
fact, no more than the escape of the unfortunate lairds 
from a condition of things which seemed destined, if 
prolonged, to lead them to inevitable ruin. Valuation 
prices of sheep rose so high that men with the capital 
necessary to take over a stock were not forthcoming ; 
and in many cases owners were compelled to re-let at 
market value, themselves paying the difference between 
the two values and cutting the loss. Yet men still speak 
of the extension of deer-forests as something connoting 
a double dose of original sin. In reality the explanation 
is much simpler. Large sums were expended in pro- 
viding lodges and in satisfying the other multitudinous 
needs of the southern sportsman; the expenditure was 
uneconomic and the state of affairs unhealthy ; yet this 
much may be said for the much-abused sportsman that 
for a quarter of a century of depression he bore the 
financial burden of the Highlands. From his purse 
came the wherewithal to pay the—often enormous— 
local rates; and from the same quarter came the sums 
necessary to meet the interest on mortgages, the capital 
of which had often been expended in uneconomic agri- 
cultural improvements. It was not an agreeable ex- 
pedient for the laird, who often had to vacate his own 
home to make room for the shooting tenant; nor was 
it a healthy state of affairs for the country; but it had 
the solid advantage of keeping the country solvent. 


No one who has the interests of the Highlands at 
heart can view with satisfaction the present state of 
affairs or refrain from hoping that the future has 
worthier conditions in store. If this hope is to be 
gratified, those responsible for the future will have to 
disabuse themselves of a good deal of prejudice and 
attempt to view the problem in the cold light of reason, 
asking themselves two questions only: (1) How can the 
Highlands be made to support the maximum popula- 
tion consistent with comfort and material prosperity ? 
(2) How can they be made to contribute the maximum 
economic output ? 
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In a thoughtful speech dealing with a Bill for the 
development of power from Lochs Treig and Ossian, 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh pleaded that legislation of this 
kind should not be introduced piecemeal, and that the 
economic development of the Highlands should be 
prosecuted on a definite and comprehensive plan. If 
the future is to be preserved from the mistakes of the 
past, it can only be by the general application of Lord 
Balfour’s maxim. One form of development, it must be 
remembered, reacts on another. Afforestation should 
go hand-in-hand with small-holdings; and indeed no 
district should, at any rate at first, be developed for 
afforestation that cannot provide land for small-holders. 
Communications should be considered in conjunction 
with both; and a district that affords land on a con- 
siderable scale for forests and small-holdings would have 
a natural claim for the consideration and, if necessary 
and possible, for the improvement of its communications. 
The construction, for instance, of a light railway or a 
pier would affect both forms of development and possibly 
others as well. The earliest districts to be developed should 
be those whose communications are already adequate 
and those whose communications can be made adequate 
by the expenditure of money on an economic basis. 
These things must be considered together, not apart. 
Piecemeal and haphazard remedies and remedies based 
on prejudice will not heal but aggravate existing evils. 

The method of development thus outlined, guidance 
for its direction may be suggested. It would appear 
that the future of the Highlands depends (a) on agri- 
cultural prosperity ; (b) on industrial development, which 
in turn must largely depend on the great resources of 
water-power; (c) on afforestation; (d) on the develop- 
ment of co-operation ; (e) on improved communications. 

To take the last point first, because it reacts on all 
the others. In spite of the great strides already made, 
there remain great tracts of the Highlands where cattle 
have to be driven 100 miles to market and where goods 
have to be hauled 20 miles to a pier or railway; and 
some of these districts are of good agricultural quality. 
It is, of course, absurd to attempt the speeding-up of 
tillage where such immensities of time have to be 
spent in such a way. How much food-stuff has been 
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lost to the country in the present critical years owing 
to this lack of reasonable communications it is im- 
possible to estimate; but the amount must have been 
very large. 

Mr Lloyd George’s Government lost no time in 
appointing a Committee to investigate this matter of 
communications; and the Report of the Rural Transport 
(Scotland) Committee may be presumed to indicate the 
lines along which we may look for development. The 
Committee has taken a moderate and broad-minded 
view of its functions; and in the main its reeommenda- 
tions are calculated to benefit the Highland area. On 
certain points of detail the Committee seems to have 
been misled by those to whom it went for local in- 
formation ; and some of its schemes would be a waste of 
public money. In the present crisis of national finance, 
it is above all things desirable that public money should 
not be wasted; and it is to be hoped that the recom- 
mendations in this Report will be carefully considered, 
and only the really necessary items proceeded with. In 
some cases it might even be advisable to allocate grants 
to County Councils or District Committees, ear-marked 
for use in the solution of certain specified problems of 
transport. 

The most important recommendation of the Com- 
mittee is perhaps that which advises the establishment 
of a separate Department ‘charged with the control of 
ways and communications in Scotland.’ This Depart- 
ment would organise and, where necessary, maintain 
motor services, and would also take over the steamer- 
service of David MacBrayne, Ltd, and unify and control 
rates for goods and fares. This in itself would be an 
enormous benefit to the Highlands, which have too long 
suffered from the arbitrary exactions of uncontrolled 
private companies. These questions are too large to be 
dealt with by such companies; and with this unification 
under a public Department the more remote districts 
may look for the first time for reasonable rates and 
fares, and the ratepayers to getting some good out of 
the roads for which they have paid so highly. 

In this connexion reference must be made to the 
question of canals. The proposed Forth and Clyde Canal 
is a national matter, and one which does not specially 
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affect the Highlands, but the existing canals are of great 
importance; they are essential to the prosperity of the 
Highlands, and their maintenance and improvement to 
bring them abreast of modern conditions is an absolute 
necessity. At this moment the small canal of Crinan, 
which has served a useful purpose, and paid its way, 
for more than a hundred years, but whose dangerous 
curves and general inadequacy to modern needs make it 
practically obsolete, threatens at any moment to collapse 
for want of the funds necessary to repair it. The 
authorities have hesitated to provide the funds for the 
construction of a canal on a better route, which would 
really cut the isthmus and be available to sea-going 
vessels of large tonnage. The Rural Transport Com- 
mittee very sensibly recommends a further inquiry into 
the questions affecting the maintenance of the two 
Highland Canals. The question is a complicated one, 
and a large sum of public money is involved. From the 
purely local point of view, however, it is greatly to be 
hoped that the decision may be in favour of the 
maintenance and modernisation of the canals. 

These water communications will have a greatly 
enhanced importance if, as it is to be hoped will be 
the case, the power resources of the Highlands are to 
be turned to economic use. Our mishandling of the 
forces which the introduction of machinery placed in 
our hands with such paralysing suddenness in the last 
century is now being generally recognised. The uncon- 
trolled concentration of large populations in mean 
dwellings in congested areas has created the disgraceful 
slum conditions which are at the root of our social 
problems. It is now widely realised that it is impossible 
to ask people to remain content with these conditions; 
and it is not unreasonable to suppose that in the 
industrialisation of the Highlands we may find at any 
rate a partial solution of the problem thus created. 
The juxtaposition of water-power to sea-communications 
and sheltered anchorages is a circumstance which should 
be taken advantage of. Already the Falls of Foyers 
and the waters above Loch Leven have been harnessed ; 
and a great industrial development has recently taken 
place in the Island of Raasay. The Interim Report of 
the Water Power Resources Committee (Board of Trade) 
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1919 gives an indication of the magnitude of the develop- 
ments which are possible in this direction. Nine water- 
power schemes are recommended for development in the 
Highland Area. These, it is stated, would be capable of 
generating a continuous supply of 183,500 electrical 
horse-power, and would represent the equivalent of 
1,850,000 tons of coal per annum. They could supply 
about double the output for power, traction and lighting 
purposes at present existing in Scotland. The cost of 
electrical energy to the consumer from these schemes is 
estimated at the low figure of 0°15 of a penny. Finally, 
the schemes are said to be ‘ well within the limiting cost 
for development on a sound commercial basis’ (38°51. per 
effective electrical horse-power developed at the water 
stations). 

The Committee is careful to state that these schemes 
by no means exhaust the resources of the Highlands. 
‘There appear, the report states, ‘to be numerous small 
water-powers in many parts of the country, ranging 
from 100 electrical horse-power to perhaps 2000 electrical 
horse-power. These ... could be usefully developed 
either for mills or for local agricultural and village 
requirements. ... The Committee is proceeding with 
investigations in these directions.’ It is probable that 
the local life of the Highlands will be affected to a 
greater extent by the development of these smaller 
powers than by that of the nine great powers specified 
in the Interim Report. 

Industrialism has a bad name because of our past 
mistakes ; it is to be hoped that the avoidance of similar 
mistakes in the future will give it a good name, and 
that the unhappy conditions which blackened the fair 
fame of industry in the 19th century will not be repro- 
duced in the 20th. In the Highlands there seems to lie 
a great opportunity for what is in reality an act of 
reparation. A fair start can be made; the handicap of 
past mistakes does not exist; the field is open; the 
vested interests are comparatively small; it seems that 
the industrialisation of this beautiful and practically 
virgin region can be developed in just the conditions 
which we choose to create. 

Side by side with industrialism must go th | develop- 
ment of the soil. Agriculture and forestry al: dy exist ; 
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but forestry, for which the Highlands offer unique 
facilities, exists under conditions which are little short 
of shameful. No scheme for the development of the 
Highlands can be called comprehensive which does 
not provide for afforestation on a considerable scale. 
Enormous tracts, it is now generally acknowledged, can 
be put to their full economic use only under timber. 
To men who have the welfare of the Highlands at heart 
this has long been apparent. Private persons and 
societies have pleaded and argued for State encourage- 
ment; Commission after Commission has reported in 
favour of action; and, with the Development Grant, 
which allocated funds for the joint purposes of agri- 
culture and forestry, it was hoped that a move would 
at last be made. Those responsible for the adminstra- 
tion of the fund, however, took it on themselves—so far 
as the Highlands were concerned—to defeat by adminis- 
tration the intentions of legislation; and the starvation 
of forestry has continued, with results, which, like so 
many of our other mistakes, have been exposed in these 
years of crisis. 

It is perhaps not generally recognised to what an 
extent our timberless condition has been a danger during 
these years. The Report of the Afforestation Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Re-construction has demon- 
strated, in terms that are all the more cogent from their 
moderation, not only the recent dangers, but the diffi- 
culties which, owing to world-shortage of timber, the 
future has in store. After so many disappointments one 
hesitated to be over-sanguine. Yet it was incredible 
that we should emerge from the war like the Bourbons 
—having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing; and the 
establishment of a Forestry authority with wide powers 
and sufficient funds shows that this lesson has at last 
made its way into the brains of those responsible for 
our Government. 

The names of the members of this authority are an 
encouragement to all who are interested in the advance- 
ment of Forestry and the Welfare of the Highlands. 
Lord Lovat and Sir John Stirling Maxwell are pioneers 
in Forestry, and have the business experience and inde- 
pendence of character to ensure the initiation of the 
new Department on right lines. Here at least we shall 
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have a Department that will not be staffed by the 
henchmen of a politician. We can trust this Department 
to take their task in hand, not piecemeal but with long 
and wide views, and regarded in relation to the general 
improvement of the country. Much deliberation, per- 
sistency, and prolonged effort will be necessary. ‘The 
deliberation with which trees grow,’ and which Horace 
Walpole found so ‘inconvenient to his natural impatience,’ 
makes afforestation a work of special difficulty and ren- 
ders it more suitable for states and corporations, which 
are not subject to embarrassing calculations as to ex- 
pectation of life or harassed by rates and taxes, than to 
mere private mortals. And we must remember that, 
alone among European nations, with the possible and 
not very complimentary exception of Turkey, we possess 
no forestry service and no State forests worthy of the 
name, and that our existing woodlands carry not much 
more than half the timber which they should carry under 
scientific management. We have therefore to start this 
most difficult of enterprises from the very bottom. 

We shall require, in the first place, a Forest Survey 
of the entire Highland region, which will have to be 
collated with the similar surveys of other regions as 
well as with surveys made from other standpoints, 
industrial and agricultural. Fortunately a good model 
of such a forest survey on a small scale was prepared 
some years ago under the superintendence of Lord 
Lovat and Colonel Stirling of Keir, for the region of 
Glenmore; it was published by the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society (1911). 

The nucleus of a trained staff we also possess; for, 
with a strange ineptness, we have trained expert 
foresters, without making provision for forests in which 
they might exercise their skill. But it will be some time 
before a sufficient body of trained working foresters can 
be supplied. This healthy and enthralling life should 
provide a good outlet for a few of the best of our 
demobilised officers and men. When one considers the 
difficulties that will have to be faced—for afforestation 
is something quite different from forestry—in the raising 
of plants, the establishment of a forest soil, the extermi- 
nation of vermin, and the war which must be waged 
against rank vegetation, as well as against insect and 
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fungoid pests, one realises that the task is no light one, 
and that it will be full of setbacks and disappointments. 
Our comparatively inexperienced foresters will, in fact, 
have to deal with conditions far more difficult than those 
which confront the highly-trained continental forester. 
Afforestation is not like agriculture—a thing the neglect 
of which can be largely remedied by well-directed 
emergency exertions; and we are likely to suffer on a 
large scale from the inconvenience of which Horace 
Walpole complained. We shall have to pay for past 
neglect by years of patient waiting and shattered hopes. 
The prospect is sufficiently daunting. 

This is not the place to enter into detail as to affores- 
tation ; but the plea must be reiterated that it should 
be regarded not in vacuo but in relation to general con- 
ditions and developments. Roads, railways, and water 
transport are as necessary to forestry as they are to 
industry or to agriculture. Let the three go hand-in- 
hand. And in the development of agriculture side by 
side with forestry will be found one of the most hopeful 
opportunities for the development of small-holdings. 
Whether self-sufficing small-holdings can be established 
in the remote Highlands depends on the agricultural 
conditions of the future ; but that they can be established 
with good hope of success, with forest labour as a side 
industry, there can no longer be much doubt. Let us 
deal therefore with the certainty beiore embarking on 
dubious experiments. 

With regard to agriculture in general, much that 
applies to the United Kingdom as a whole applies to the 
Highlands in particular. There are, however, certain 
problems peculiar to the Highlands. Under the more 
favourable agricultural conditions which seem likely to 
prevail for some time to come it seems clear that certain 
land now under deer might be put under sheep. Where 
this is possible there seems every reason why the change 
should be made. At the highest estimate a deer-forest 
provides only two-fifths of the quantity of food produced 
by a sheep-farm of similar size, in many cases probably 
much less. It does not indeed appear that sheep demand 
an appreciably larger population than deer; but in most 
cases the conversion of a deer-forest will involve not 
only sheep-farms but also afforestation and possibly 
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small-holdings, in which case there ought to be a con- 
siderable increase in population. Where the change 
can be made, therefore, it should be welcomed. But a 
sweeping policy has little to recommend it. There are 
great dangers of loss in acclimatisation ; and it must not 
be forgotten that the wedder stocks, for which alone the 
higher forest grounds are suited, cannot be supported 
without sufficient accessible low-ground wintering. Of 
such wintering there is only a limited supply. Sweeping 
suggestions for bringing vast areas of deer-forest under 
sheep, such as those put forward by Mr Norman Reid in 
his evidence before the Sub-Committee, should therefore 
be viewed with some suspicion. 

The much to be desired reintroduction of cattle on 
the pastures, which would do more than anything else to 
check the increase of bracken and preserve fertility, is no 
simple matter. The amount of hay available for winter- 
ing definitely limits the number of cattle—unless, indeed, 
experiments provide us with another cheaply available 
food for cattle. Spraying with sulphuric acid is at 
present the most hopeful treatment for bracken, and it 
has been proved that with patience and sufficient labour 
it is possible to exterminate the scourge. The whole 
question indeed needs to be approached with caution and 
with one end only in view—the production of the maxi- 
mum amount of food consistent with sound economics. 

Mr Reid makes the somewhat raw suggestion that 
the deer forests should be deliberately ruined by opening 
them to the public—he seems to forget that they are 
already open—and by allowing deer to be treated as 
vermin. Such a suggestion is merely destructive, and 
would actually deprive the country of an existing food 
supply. Evidently the old prejudice against sport, 
simply because it is sport, is not extinct. The question 
of the deer-forests admits of no such simple and high- 
handed solution. For many years the bulk of the local 
rates in many districts has been borne by the forests ; and 
to abolish them without substituting some other rate- 
paying subject, or even substituting subjects which are 
assessable at a much lower rental, would be to inflict an 
almost intolerable burden on the ratepayers, including, 
of course, the unfortunate occupiers of low-rented sheep- 
runs. This fact alone should have a steadying effect on 
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hot-headed reformers. It may, indeed, for some time 
have the effect of keeping under deer lands which, from 
the national point of view, might reasonably be placed 
under sheep. This would be a misfortune; but the 
difficulty may as well be faced. 

While the sheep area may be extended in one direc- 
tion, it will be curtailed in another. Considerable tracts 
were scheduled by the Deer Forest Commission of 1892 as 
suitable for small-holdings; but only a small proportion 
of this land was deer-ground, the bulk of it being farmed 
as sheep-farms, which, it must be remembered, cannot 
be profitably conducted, and above all cannot carry cattle 
without some quantity of arable or at any rate meadow- 
land. The policy of picking the eyes of sheep-farms is 
one which should be undertaken with caution. On the 
deer-forests where land suitable for cultivation exists in 
any quantity less caution will be needed. And it must 
be remembered that a great deal of land has lapsed to 
deer-forest since the Deer Forests Commission’s Report ; 
and that this newly lapsed ground probably includes a 
larger proportion suitable for both sheep and arable 
holdings. 

We may assume that the grading down of sheep- 
farms on to the deer area will be accompanied by a 
similar grading down of arable farms on to the sheep 
area. The capital outlay that is inevitable in such a 
process will be considerable, but, if wisdom and caution 
are used, and if the questions of communications and 
side industries are considered broadly at the same time, 
it will be remunerative. The piecemeal creation by 
private enterprise of arable holdings will only lead to 
failure and throw discredit on the whole movement. 

But these are questions which concern, not the 
Highlands only, but the country at large. They have 
been dealt with in the Report of the Agricultural Sub- 
Committee of the Commission on Reconstruction, whose 
policy holds the field. 

Co-operative societies have already had some success 
in the Highlands. Such places as Tiree and the Orkneys 
have profited considerably by their introduction. What 
has been so successfully accomplished in Ireland, ought 
surely not to be beyond the reach of the Highlands. 
The problem is in no way different from that which 
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confronts the rest of the United Kingdom; but, owing 
to the number of small-holdings and the deficient means 
of transport, the need for co-operation in the Highlands 
is even more urgent than it is elsewhere. 


To enter into a general discussion of the future of 
agriculture would be to overstep the bounds set to this 
paper. Viewing the situation from a purely Highland 
aspect, we can see that the Highland laird is in a 
position of extreme financial difficulty. Already burdened 
with very high local rates, he is called upon to pay his 
share of the war bill; the cost of upkeep has enormously 
increased; insurance premiums have risen; stipends 
have risen; the rate of interest on mortgages has risen ; 
the cost of living has risen; and, with the introduction 
of the new Education Act, the rates, above all, are 
threatening to rise to an intolerable figure. Agricultural 
rents meanwhile remain stationary. Clearly it is not to 
a man in such a position as this that we can look for the 
expenditure of capital which will be needed to remedy 
the defects in communications, or to establish new and 
better conditions of agriculture and forestry. In many 
cases it is even doubtful if he can retain things in their 
present condition; the situation is not economically 
sound. Afforestation, the industrialisation of agriculture, 
the establishment of small-holdings, the initial steps in 
co-operation, the development of communications—these 
are things for the initiation of which we shall have to 
look elsewhere than to the laird. 

Yet all these things must be done, and in the High- 
lands there is a specially interesting and promising field. 
They are still backward in all these matters; yet it is 
true to say that a backward climate and an indifferent 
soil demand not less but greater scientific skill, not 
worse but better communications, not less but more 
consideration and study and forethought. Whence is all 
this intellectual and material capital to come? It can 
only be from central authorities and public funds ; and 
if this is a matter for regret in one sense, it has at any 
rate this compensation, that it is in itself a protection 
against that haphazard and uncoordinated effort which 
has been so wasteful in the past, and which it must be 
the chief object of the future to avoid. 
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The main problem of the Highlands is by no means 
an easy one; no one will suggest that, as a whole, either 
the soil or the climate is favourable to tillage. Yet 
there are districts—larger than many people suspect— 
where tillage may be developed. Nor can it be suggested 
that the problems of communications in a district so 
broken, so hilly, and so sparsely populated, admit of 
simple solutions. On the other hand, for forestry the 
conditions over a large area are favourable; the re- 
sources of power are enormous, and, properly developed, 
might become a great national asset; finally, it is 
possible to suggest that in certain districts, where care- 
fully considered schemes embodying more than one of 
these developments may be instituted, there is a better 
prospect than can be found elsewhere of obtaining a 
remedy for the housing and social problems with which 
we are confronted. The value of land is not high; the 
vested interests are less formidable than elsewhere; the 
surroundings are superb; the excessive burden of local 
rates is the one obstacle to progress along these lines. 
But this is a difficulty which it should not be impossible 
to overcome; and, if it be the fate of the Highlands to 
provide a remedy for the mistakes and misfortunes that 
have given so bad a name to the great industrial centres 
and filled them with social problems and human misery, 
those who love the Highlands will waste no time in 
regrets and recriminations for past neglect, but will 
look to a future which will more than compensate for 
the past. 


J. R. MorEtoN MACDONALD. 





~Art. 10.—-THE JEWS AS A REVOLUTIONARY LEAVEN. 


ALEXANDER HER¢EN, the forerunner of the Russian 
revolution, characterised the position of an educated 
Russian towards Europe and his own country as of one 
standing ‘on the other shore,’ and in this manner being 
the most independent man in the world. Taking no 
part in the historical life of Europe and unconnected 
with it by tradition, he looks on it from the other shore, 
sees its failings more clearly, shares its doubts without 
being warmed by its faith. Hercen himself, having 
taken his stand on the other shore, submitted the 
political and social ideas of the West to merciless 
criticism, and prophesied the impending disappearance 
of Western culture. Meanwhile Bakunin, expecting that 
after destruction would come the dawn of the golden 
age, set, out to destroy the accumulated treasure of the 
centuries. We may doubt whether Hercen and other 
Russian revolutionists were right in assuming that they 
looked at Europe from the other shore. But the able 
and active Jews whom Hercen followed and those whom 
he in turn inspired, aliens not only to Western Europe 
but to Byzantine culture and bitter foes of Christianity, 
may make such a claim. These men have more right 
than the Russians to say that ‘spiritually they are the 
most independent people in the world’; for the Jews 
are the most radical nation in all departments of life, 
and their radicalism frequently verges on nihilism.” 

Among Hercen’s contemporaries was another Jewish 
writer, Heine, who cultivated the same philosophy and 
often arrived at the same conclusions. Hereen did not 
write verses, but his soul was poetical. His novel, 
‘Who is guilty ?’ is full of lyrical sentiment, and he gave 
to his writings—although their contents were often not 
poetical at all—a form which places him on the boundary 
between science and art, among the writers whose philo- 
sophical ideas were united with poetical dreams. 

There is a certain similarity in the mental develop- 
ment, views and life of Heine and Hercen. Their 
pagan and sensual way of thinking, antagonistic to 
Christian spiritualism, was similar. Both of them were 
revolutionists; and their revolutionary principles were 
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developed under the influence of the Count de Saint- 
Simon’s doctrines and Hegel’s philosophy ; but the order 
of the formation of their views was inverted. Heine, 
while young, was dazzled by Hegel, but he did not know 
what to do with his philosophy and how to apply it to 
life; only later, aided by Saint-Simon’s doctrines, was he 
able to separate its revolutionary elements. Hercen, 
on the other hand, first became acquainted with Saint- 
Simon and was already disposed to revolution when he 
began to study Hegel, who strengthened his revolutionary 
views. In their revolutionary ideas they were both 
mystics, Hercen believing in the mission of Russia, while 
Heine’s dreams were full of German-Jewish Messianism. 
Both men, finding their own countries unfavourable to 
their ideas, were obliged to wander in foreign lands. 
There is, moreover, a similarity in Heine’s ‘ History 
of Religion and Philosophy in Germany’ and Hercen’s 
‘Letters on Dilettantism in Learning.’ Heine’s most 
striking characteristic is his sensualism. There was 
seething in him the hot blood of the Semites—the same 
blood as that of the philosopher-king, who, having 
convinced himself that everything is vanitas vanitatum, 
composed songs in honour of sensual love, as the only 
consolation in life; the same blood as that of those 
worshippers who, having deserted Jehovah, made sacrifices 
to Baal and Astarte. The consequence of sensualism is 
an antipathy towards religion. That hatred of religion, 
especially of Christianity, was increased by the painful 
feeling of humiliation to which Heine was exposed on 
account of his Jewish origin. This he could never 
forget, unlike his rival Ludwig Boerne, who, in his heart, 
transformed all the humiliations which he received as 
a Jew into the most exalted cosmopolitanism of the 
slighted and oppressed people. Heine thought of 
vengeance, of abolishing Christianity, of a new social 
and religious organisation. When he was young he was 
obliged to keep these thoughts to himself, for he found 
no sympathisers with them. When in 1831 he went to 
Paris, he found many capable men who were preach- 
ing a complete change of social relations as well as 
the necessity of a new religion, based on learning, to 
take the place of Christianity. Those men called them- 
selves Saint-Simonians, and through them he became 
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acquainted with the works of the French precursor of 
socialism. 

Emile Faguet declared * that the starting-point of 
the French thinkers of the first half of the last century 
was the fight against individualism. They remained 
under the shadow of the French Revolution, which 
unbridled the most savage impulses in human nature; 
they felt the necessity of strengthening the existing 
order, or of creating a new one which could steady the 
human individual with a consciousness of responsibility 
towards mankind. The most fantastic and least balanced 
among these restorers was the Count de Saint-Simon, 
who, with the stubbornness of a monomaniac, dreamed 
throughout life of the necessity of a new spiritual power 
in anew Church, which would replace the outward forms 
of Christianity. : 

Saint-Simon’s guiding thought is that in the social 
organisation two types, corresponding with two phases 
of spiritual life, are alone possible—the feudal or the 
military, and the industrial. The feudal type was strong 
during the theological period of arbitrary beliefs, while 
the industrial, which is the result of the positive sciences 
and is based on observation and experiments, replaces 
religion. For a long time mankind lived in the theologico- 
feudal period; now we are in the transitional epoch, the 
first expression of which was the Reformation, which 
shook the foundations of the old order. Luther's work 
was continued in the 17th and 18th centuries, during 
which the conflict passed to the political sphere. This 
is followed by the complete revolution which will begin 
the scientific-industrial phase, at the head of which will 
stand students and manufacturers. The foundation of 
the new order will be the principle that ‘everybody 
should gain importance and benefit aecording to his 
ability and his investment.’ In that way the old division 
of the people into rich and poor will remain. The lot 
of the poor, however, must be and will be improved. 
This was Saint-Simon’s principal aim; and he came to 
the conclusion that the new order would improve the 
mutual relations of the two social strata—the possessors 
and the handworkers—when love will rule over the 


* ©Politiques et Moralistes,’ vol. ii, Paris, 1898. 
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souls of students and manufacturers. Hence came the 
thought of the necessity of religion, sowing brotherly 
sentiments in human hearts. Saint-Simon was dominated 
by this conception, and he spent the last years of his 
life in writing his book on ‘ New Christianity,’ in which 
he expressed his belief in God and in the divinity of 
Christ, as well as his conviction that religion could be 
reconciled with modern science. 

Saint-Simon’s followers and disciples, among them 
such Jews as Gustave Eichthal, the brothers Rodriguez 
and the brothers Pereire, developed the master’s thought 
in a materialistic and anti-Christian direction with an 
admixture of mysticism. Since, in their opinion, the 
positive sciences restored to matter the importance 
taken from it by Christianity, which teaches that spirit 
is superior to matter, the new religion, seeking its basis 
not in the fables of revelation but in profound study, 
ought to proclaim the equality of spirit and matter. 
The rehabilitation of the body was to become the 
foundation of the new ethics; but this rehabilitation 
was changed by others into the mystically sensuous cult 
of the body. 

The doctrine of the Saint-Simonians inflamed the 
imagination of Heine, who found in it the confirmation 
of his sensualism. He accepted Saint-Simon’s view of 
the Reformation and the Revolution as events announe- 
ing the proximity of a complete change in human 
relations, and became enthusiastic about the new religion 
of the body, which would replace the Christianity he 
detested and make the world happy. Looking through 
the prism of the Saint-Simonians at Hegel’s philosophy, 
on which he was brought up, and on that of Spinoza, to 
which he was particularly attracted and which he 
regarded as the highest product of the Jewish mind, 
he discovered in the pantheism of both philosophers the 
elements of a new materialistic religion, antagonistic to 
Christian spiritualism. The discovery filled him with joy, 
for it seemed to him that in the cult of matter Jewish 
and German thought were closely united. In that soil 
grew his German-Jewish Messianism, teaching that in the 
ideas of the Jew Spinoza, who lived in the epoch of the 
degeneration of Christianity, there was the foundation 
of pantheism, called forth for the purpose of destroying 
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the religion of Jehovah and of restoring to the body 
its rights, which were trampled on by the followers of 
Christ. This thought, having taken root on German 
soil, would become the property of the whole of mankind 
through German influence. 

These views were embodied in all Heine’s subsequent 
writings, making their earliest appearance in ‘The 
Romantic School’ (1833) and ‘The History of Religion 
and Philosophy in Germany’ (1834-35), both written 
under the influence of the first enthusiasm for the new 


faith. 


‘I am speaking of the religion,’ he wrote at the beginning of 
‘The Romantic School,’ ‘which condemns the body, which 
not only acknowledges the superiority of spirit over body, 
but even wishes the body to be killed so that the spirit may 
be glorified ; I am speaking of the religion whose tendencies, 
being contrary to nature, brought into the world sin and 
hypocrisy, because even the most innocent delights of the 
senses became sinful, and the impossibility of becoming 
spiritualised produced hypocrisy; I am speaking of the 
religion, which, in teaching the vanity of earthly things and 
encouraging canine humility and patience beyond the reach 
of angels, became the henchman of despotism.’ 


Sneering thus at the Romantics, he contrasted with 
them the great pantheist Goethe, and, praising ‘ Faust,’ 
he prophesied that soon ‘the Germans will learn about 
the usurpation of the spirit and demand the rights of 
the flesh. Then the Revolution, the daughter of the 
Reformation, will come.’ 

In ‘The History of Religion and Philosophy in 
Germany, Heine expressed his views with equal pre- 
cision. While Saint-Simon conceived two eternal types 
in the life of mankind, Heine taught that history is 
the continual struggle of spiritualism with sensualism. 
Spiritualism, he argues, was faithfully reflected in 
Christianity, which fulfilled a sublime purpose by the 
spiritualisation of the barbarians and by checking their 
unruly passions, but lost its raison détre and even 
became injurious by depriving the nations of energy. 
In this spirit he wrote the history of the sensual reaction 
in Germany, started by Luther, who was not aware of 
the importance of the movement he had initiated. In 
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opposition to the Churck, which preaches that man, on 
account of original sin, cannot rise to his Creator without 
God’s grace, Heine advances the highest claims for the 
human mind. That mind, he asserts, needs no grace. 
Human nature is neither bad nor corrupted, and there- 
fore does not require those restraints which are imposed 
on it by the commandments of the Church. Finally, 
there is no necessity for God, as there is nothing in the 
world superior to and more perfect than man. 

The principal fountain from which the leaders’ of 
sensualism drew their strength was Spinoza. According 
to Heine, Spinoza was a providential man, without 
fault, a spiritual brother of Jesus Christ. The poet’s 
enthusiasm was boundless. He compared the philo- 
sopher’s writings to a forest of thoughts reaching the 
heavens, their feathered tops undulating rhythmically, - 


yet rooted firmly in mother earth. Spinoza’s contention a 


that there is but one eternal substance, one God, mani- 
festing himself in two forms, thought and matter, proved 
—according to Heine—that both are divine. Consequently 


‘he who offends holy matter is as sinful as he who sins against 
the Holy Ghost; and, as the history of Christianity is a series 
of sins against matter, many sacrifices should be made to it 
in order to redeem those sins of the past. It was the Germans 
who introduced Spinoza’s world-dominating thought into the 
depth of human consciousness.’ 


* The thoughts of the Jew Spinoza, whom Heine ven- 
tures to call ‘the successor of Jesus Christ,’ produced 
the most abundant fruits on German soil. Wolff, 
striving to reconcile philosophy with religion, asserted 
the downfall of a faith which cannot stand by itself 
and begs philesophy for help. Lessing threw off the 
yoke of the Bible, which Luther substituted for the yoke 
of the Church, and thereby expelled Christianity from 
its last shelter. Goethe was a Spinoza in poetry._ 
Thanks to those men the faith of Christ no longer 
existed in enlightened minds; but Deism still remained. 
They were followed by Kant, who demonstrated, with 
apparently irrefutable arguments, that we know nothing 
of the existence of God. His writings became a sword 
with which Deism was put to death. God lived no more! 
Fichte and Schelling were appreciated by Heine only so 
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far as they borrowed Spinoza’s thoughts. Finally Hegel, 
the greatest thinker (according | to Heine) ever produced 
by Germany, completed the edifice begun by Spinoza, 
and explained by pantheism the changes in nature and 
in the history of mankind. From that time the universe 
became for us the picture of God, the embodiment of the 
Idea which became conscious in man and manifested 
itself through him. From that time man claimed the 
place formerly occupied by God. 

Such is Heine’s presentation of the history of religious 
and philosophical thought, with Hegel as his landmark. 
But soon that thought will change into deed. 


‘Thought (he says) precedes deed as lightning precedes 
thunder. It is true that the German thunder is coming 
slowly, but it will come; when you hear an uproar, such as 
there never was in history, know then that the German 
thunderbolt has struck its mark. This uproar will make 
eagles fall from the clouds, and in the remotest deserts of 
Africa the lions will hang their tails betwixt their legs and 
hide in their royal caverns. The Germans will then stage a 
play in comparison with which the French Revolution was 
but an idyll.’ 


The purpose of that play will be ‘the rehabilitation 
of holy matter,’ the apotheosis of sensuality. While the 
French revolutionaries recognised the moral concepts of 
Christianity, Heine jumped over those limits and stood 
on the further side—jenseits des Guten und Bosen. 


‘We are not fighting, said he, anticipating Nietzsche’s 
dreams, ‘for man’s human rights, but for his divine rights. 
In this as well as many other respects we differ from the 
revolutionaries. We wish neither to be sansculottes nor to 
play the part of respectable citizens. We wish to create a 
democracy of gods, equal among themselves, majestic, holy, 
inspired. You wish for simplicity in clothes, for modesty in 
customs, for enjoyment free from luxury; we, on the con- 
trary, wish for nectar and ambrosia, for mantles of purple, 
for costly scents, luxuries and riches, for dances of laughing 
nymphs, music and entertainments.’ 


‘ Ein neues Lied, ein besseres Lied, 
O Freunde, will ich euch dichten ; 
Wir wollen hier auf Erden schon 
Das Himmelreich errichten.’ 
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That ‘heavenly kingdom on earth’ was to consist of 
boundless enjoyment of all the pleasures the world could 
furnish. 

The disquisition to which Hercen gave the misleading 
title, ‘Letters about Dilettantism in Learning,’ is, like 
Heine’s ‘History of Religion and Philosophy,’ an apo- 
theosis of Hegel’s philosophy, which, while marking 
the highest development of human thought, is also the 
beginning of a new era in the province of action. There 
is, however, a fundamental difference in the moral 
attitude of the two authors. Heine is a worshipper of 
matter and an apostle of a new religious doctrine which 
is based on Saint-Simonism and, being the negation of 
Christianity, could only be built on its ruins. On the 
other hand, Hercen was dazzled neither by the fallacious 
happiness of sensual pleasures, nor by the desire for 
boundless freedom in that respect. He appreciated 
Saint-Simon, not as a writer whose aim was the pro- 
duction of a new spiritual power and a new religion, but 
as a man who wished to improve the lot of those who 
were slighted. Assuming man’s duty to become more 
and more perfect, he looked on Hegel’s philosophy from 
a different point of view, attracted less by its influence on 
the life of mankind than on the moral and intellectual 
development of the individual. 

Hercen had no faith, but as a poet he appreciated its 
fragrance; and in his search for a scholarly synthesis of 
the world he wished for it in the shape of a religion. 
Having found in Hegel what he was seeking, he came 
forward with his ‘Letters about Dilettantism in Learn- 
ing,’ in which he assumed the rdle of a priest of the 
teaching’ that usurps the place of religion. When he 
speaks about a doctrine, Hercen means exclusively 
Hegel’s philosophy. Intoxicated both with the truth 
which he found and with the joyful presentiment 
of its beneficent consequences, he was a philosophical 
lyrist, expressing in inspired words its blissful action on 
the soul. In the first letter he described the pains, 
sufferings, and disillusions mingled with the pleasure of 
a student of philosophy. 


‘The living soul,’ he wrote, ‘sympathises with everything 
that has life; a kind of vision makes its road easy. It shivers 
; N 2 
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when it enters kindred lands, but it becomes quickly familiar 
with them. Evidently learning does not possess so magnificent 
a propyleum as religion. We rise into unknown spheres, a 
world of bodiless abstractions; its stately majesty seems to 
be bitterly cold; every step we take brings us into that airy 
ocean. Infinity of space frightens us; we breathe painfully 
and with difficulty ; the shores disappear, and with them the 
product of dreams with which the heart was associated ; fear 
fills the soul—lasciate ogni speranza. Where should the 
anchor be cast? Everything scatters and disappears. Then 
there resounds a voice as strong as that of Julius Cesar to 
his guide: “Why are you afraid? You carry me.” That 
Cesar is the infinite spirit that dwells in man. At the 
moment when despair was finally to rule over us, it rose from 
slumber, for the world into which it came is its world, its 
fatherland for which it was longing in the form of colours, 
lines and sounds; it is the desired Jenseits. One step more 
and we feel at home in that new world, of which learning 
gave us the investiture. It is true that dreams produced by 
the irritated fancy become pale, but reality grows more dis- 
tinct; sight penetrates deeper and further; and it seems that 
there are more mysteries guarded by sphinxes and griffins 
and that the essence of things might be revealed to the 
daring one who draws near.’ 


Yes, it is already revealed, for Hegel guessed its secret. 
How many centuries had to pass before mankind could 
reach that synthesis which is Hegel’s glory! 

In the second letter Hercen surveyed the history of 
human thought, which, like Heine, he represented in two 
fundamental types, with this difference, however, that 
he covered a wider field and adhered more strictly to the 
Hegelian dialectic, according to which thesis and anti- 
thesis find a synthesis in the higher unity. Heine, being 
exclusively occupied in fighting Christianity, did not 
look back to pre-Christian times, but for the civilisation 
of spiritualism substituted the epoch of sensualism—an 
admirable antithesis requiring no synthesis. Hercen, on 
the other hand, following Hegel, made the Christian and 
the pagan world the thesis and the antithesis, as two 
types excluding each other, and expressed them in two 
words—classicism and romanticism. Classicism was a 
plunge into nature; it was satisfaction of life, limitation 
of needs, suppression of individuality; and its conse- 
quence was the preponderance of the State over the 
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individual. Romanticism was the sentiment of the 
limitations of earthly existence, a searching for other 
worlds, an unbridling of individualistic propensities. 
Hercen criticised the union of Romanticism with Christi- 
anity more severely than Classicism. Both these types 
of civilisation, however, were a preparation for the 
synthesis supplied by Hegel, who was preceded by Goethe 
and Schiller. 

According to Hercen, the assimilation of Hegel is not 
easy, for people ceased to believe in science, ceased to 
think that man can reach through science the absolute 
truth according to which life should be shaped. It 
results from this, he explains, that science is cultivated 
either by dilettanti or by specialists. Dilettantism and 
the specialisation of the pundits are two banks, pre- 
venting the Nile’s fruitful inundation. He defined 
dilettantism as ‘love of learning without understanding 
it, as ‘gliding on the surface of science without the 
ability to concentrate one’s thoughts,’ as ‘the fruitless 
platonic passion.’ 


‘Tn every epoch dilettantism has been manifested differently ; 
that of the present day is sad and paradoxical. A dilettante 
is fond of learning, but he knows its wickedness; he is a 
little mystical and reads Swedenborg, but he is also a little 
sceptical and peruses Byron. He paraphrases Hamlet: 
“Friend Horatio, there are many things which students 
understand not.’ Specialism, on the other hand, plunges 
into details without the capacity for generalising. The worst 
of it is that learned specialists consider themselves much 
superior to us; they think they are the lovers and priests of 
Pallas—still more, that they are her lawful husbands.’ 


Hercen spoke at length about dilettantism and 
specialism in order to explain that under their influence 
even Hegel, having conducted the world into asynthesis, 
did not understand its importance. 


‘ To those,’ he explained, ‘who were making the road through 
the mountains the view disclosed itself little by little; when 
Hegel first ascended it he was crushed by the vastness of 
space. He grew dizzy, was lost in infinity, and then he, in 
turn, began to look for a mountain on which he could rest 
his sight. Looking at the mountain was so closely connected 
with Hegel’s whole past that he wished to preserve the sight 
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for himself; evidently he did not find it when he stood on 
the summit and was frightened.’ 


No wonder that the young generation following 
Hegel stopped halfway, lacking the courage to embody 
in deed the truth supplied by the master. According to 
Hercen the weak side of Hegel and of German philosophy 
in general is that it is confined to the sphere of ideas. 
France is superior to Germany on account of her 
activity, although she is not capable of fathoming the 
bottomless abyss of spirit in which dwells German 
thought. Perhaps, he concluded, Russia will be called 
to say the last word in history. 

Hercen, like Heine, closed his review.of Hegel’s 
philosophy by a messianic dream of the mission of 
Russia. He could not, however, clearly define his vision, 
for he was hindered by the censorship, and it was still 
undecided in his mind. Later, when he was in England, 
he described the mission of Russia in the phrase: ‘ Long 
live chaos and annihilation,’ dreaming, like Heine, of an 
absolutely new order to be reached by revolutionary 
destructive madness. Hercen, however, is morally 
superior to Heine, who found in opposition to Christi- 
anity his own ideal of mankind—an ideal of pleasures, 
dances, and feasts of unbridled sensuality. On one side 
he was prompted by the hatred of a Jew for Christianity, 
in which he saw the source of his humiliations ; on the 
other, by the proneness of the Semite to fleshly pleasures, 

Hercen could not be satisfied with thataim. He was 
a foe not only of the ideals which produced contemporary 
culture but also of all negations of the ideals approved 
by the Revolution. He was absorbed by the dream of a 
world of absolute good, embodying the truth which he 
knew through Hegel, and was aware that he would be 
unable to see that world here below. Since he dis- 
believed in life hereafter, in despair he announced death 
to the people as ‘good news. That longing for the 
Absolute made him morally superior to Heine. He 
accepted with unction Hegel’s philosophy, which con- 
ducted him to the ‘high mountain, after so many 
sufferings and toils, and became its priest and apostle. 
That there was no such authority in Heine becomes 
clear when we compare his ‘History of:-Religion and 
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Philosophy’ with other works of this epoch. Then we 
hear, even while he is praising Hegel’s' doctrine, the 
laughter of a man who sees in it its feeble and comical 
sides, who is delighted at the thought that with Hegel’s 
help he can proclaim himself als den lieben Gott. Heine's 
principal aim was not the search for truth but the 
expression of his personal sympathies and antipathies. 
He seized Hegel’s philosophy as a tool which he was 
ready to drop at any moment when it proved useless or 
unnecessary. He assumed Hegel’s and Spinoza’s colours 
to obtain the assistance of their pantheism in drowning 
God in nature and man, and to secure a poetical justifica- 
tion of sensuality. 

Hercen took a prominent part in the revolutionary 
movement of Russia and Europe. Rejecting all forms 
of civilisation, he leaned towards anarchism—the most 
brilliant among the thinkers who wished to provide 
foundations for revolutionary tendencies. Heine is not 
closely related to revolution ; nevertheless there is much 
in common between his dreams and the tendencies of 
his socialist countrymen. Prof. Masaryk has drawn 
attention to Marx’s fondness for reading Heine, and ‘in 
that trait finds proof for his assertion that bitterness to- 
wards the world was one of the principal characteristics 
of the author of ‘Wage-Labour and Capital.’ Heine’s 
admiration of Lassalle is proved by a letter in which he 
recommended him to Varnhagen as one of the most 
capable, learned, and intelligent young men he had ever 
met. Heine, Marx, and Lassalle were united by their 
Jewish origin, by a common admiration for Hegel, and by 
the similarity of the revolutionary conclusions in regard 
to the social order which they derived from Hegel and 
Feuerbach. But Marx and Lassalle, being considerably 
younger than Feuerbach, were under the influence of his 
philosophy before they began to work independently, 
while Heine preceded Feuerbach and prepared the road 
for his ‘Das Wesen des Christenthums.’ 

Feuerbach’s doctrine is a link uniting Hegel with the 
positivism and materialism of later days. Under its 
influence idealistic pantheism was changed into material- 
istic atheism. For this reason it seems to some people 
not what it is, namely, the development of the conse- 
quences involved in Hegel’s fundamental assertions, but 
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a rebellion against Hegel ; and Prof. Bulgakoff was right 
when he called it ‘a great catastrophe of philosophy.’ 
Feuerbach’s attention was principally directed towards 
religious questions. Anthropomorphism, he taught, was 
the foundation of religion; man, prompted by egotism 
and assisted by his own imagination, changed himself 
into God. It would be pure atheism but that Feuerbach,” 
a pupil of the romantic epoch, felt the beauty of religion. 
He was fond of the poetic phraseology of pantheism and, 
unwilling to part with the idea of God, proclaimed man 
as God. The same phenomenon occurs in Heine, while 
the precise Marx cast such phraseology aside. He 
removed the beautiful clothes in which man was clad, 
but maintained the materialistic cult which taught that 
people supplement each other and that, taken en masse 
with their virtues and faults, they constitute perfect 
man. Feuerbach, however, was not clear as to whether 
he worshipped a single or collective man; for, although 
he preached the religion of mankind, his fear of 
demagogism sometimes gave it a form which reminds 
one of Nietzsche’s cult of the superman. However, 
Feuerbach’s and Hegel’s doctrines came into close 
contact with life, for they produced anarchism and 
socialism. Their destructive power was combined in the 
malignant influence of the Russians and the Jews on 
European culture. 

Anarchism sprang directly from Feuerbach’s teaching. 
Man once placed on the heights of divinity, all limita- 
tions—religions, social and political institutions—became 
superfluous, and he could shout, ‘ Long live the anarchy 
of the men-gods!’ In order to produce socialism from 
the cult of the collective man it was necessary to make 
it not only anti-aristocratic but anti-individualistic. 
Having taken for a basis the absolute equality of men, 
it was necessary to adopt as the highest standard not 
quality but quantity. Hence it followed that the aim 
of history is neither God nor the abstract, but living 
man, the living human mass, among which proletarians 
with their pressing material wants preponderate. 

Naturally it would be an exaggeration to say that the 
Jews have produced socialism. Socialistic dreams were 
expressed by Rousseau, by Fourier, and by Owen; but 
those writers did not leave durable traces in this field of 
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thought. Marx was the first to provide socialism with 
a strong theoretical foundation. His works became its 
gospel, and his countrymen—the Jews—its most zealous 
propagandists. Likewise the pioneers of anarchism, 
such as Proudhon and Max Stirner, were not Russians ; 
but what would anarchism be without such a thinker 
and writer as Hercen, without such an enthusiastic 
organiser as Bakunin? In our times Kropotkin assumed 
the task formerly divided between Hercen and Bakunin, 
combining speculation and organisation. Finally Tolstoy 
conceived the notion of a synthesis of anarchism and 
religion. 

The fact that the Russian and Jewish revolutionaries, 
having taken their stand on the opposite shore to 
European culture, manifest their destructive force in 
different ways is easily explained. The Russians, with 
their enormous State, have the right to say with Hercen 
that they do not need Europe at all, and are indifferent 
to what goes on there. The Jews, on the other hand, 
stand only spiritually on the further shore. They 
possess no country; they are dispersed throughout the 
States of Europe; and, physically united with and 
involved in its life, they cannot be passive spectators. 
Every European tremor acts upon them directly or 
indirectly. Persecuted and slighted during so many 
centuries, they can have no feeling but hatred towards 
Europe; and since, among the factors of culture, the 
most adverse for them is Christianity, they direct “/ 
their hatred above all against the religion of Christ“ x" 
Hatred produces desire for destruction. To ‘destroy 
successfully one must have something to oppose to that 
which is doomed for annihilation—some clever plan of ie ost 
the future building. 

Meanwhile anarchism, preaching the ideal of paradise 
in this world, is a golden dream which, according to 
disposition, either innocently caresses the imagination 
or encourages a blind desire for destruction. At one 
pole stands Shelley; at the other, criminal degenerates 
with bombs. Between them are to be found various 
types, but with the same characteristic—lack of a sense 
of reality. The participation of madmen and clowns can 
only produce reaction and a return to the old forms. 
For this the Jews had no desire; and, wishing to be 
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certain cf the destruction of Christianity and prompted 
by their natural bent for organisation, they united 
revolutionism with socialism and joined in the fight with 
a plan not only of destruction but of the future socialistic 
state in which religion would be a private enterprise or, 
as Marx explained, ‘opium for the use of idiots and 
slngvards.’ j 

at as clear that Heine does not occupy the same 
position towards socialism as Hercen does towards 
anarchism ; but the spiritual affinity of the poet with 
Marx and Lassalle is evident. The foundation of their 
socialism is the same as that of the teaching of Heine, 
namely, hatred towards Christianity. Heine was more 
closely connected with Lassalle, for Marx’s rejection of 
patriotism brushed aside the Jewish question. Lassalle, 
like Heine, was a Jewish patriot. He tells in his letters 
that, when he was a child, he dreamed that he would 
stand at the head of his race in a fight for freedom. 
When he became a man his hatred towards Chritianity 
was not that of a doctrinaire like Marx, but of a bitter 
foe. tIndignant at the accusations made against the 
Jews for ritualistic murders, he wrote that the time 
might come when they would really spill Christian blood 
in order to avenge their wrongs. 

The singularity of these tendencies naturally drew 
the destructive elements together. Heine sympathised 
with Russia, but not with Russian rebellions against the 
Tsars; for he understood how excellent a tool was 
absolutism in preparing a revolution. He was aware 
that revolutionary nihilism, hurling itself against culture, 
was less dangerous than the nihilism of autoeracy, which 
reaches deeper, fettering and killing freedom of thought 
and initiation. Heine rejoiced that the Tsars were 
trampling on the nobility—the only element capable of 
moderate and intelligent opposition—and that they 
usurped the right of decision in religious matters; for 
he understood that this would be followed by the 
atrophy of religious and moral sentiments, by making 
society materialistic, and that over the soil from which | 
were removed the roots of religion and the tradition of 
freedom the revolutionary wind would blow freely. 
How characteristic are his impressions of the battle- 
field at Marengo, which he visited with a German from 
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Livonia, a Russian subject! Their meeting suggested 
the thought of the mutability of fortune. The work of 
revolution was then in Napoleon’s hands ; now, after his 
downfall, every zealous revolutionary was obliged to 
wish that Russia should win, for the salvation of the 
world was involved in her victory. 


‘The trumpeting of the alarmists about the peril to which 
the might and the size of Russia expose us is all nonsense,’ he 
wrote. ‘We do not mind a little slavery more or less, for 
through Russia we shall be liberated from the remains of 
feudalism and clericalism! They threaten us with the rule 
of the knout; but for my part I am willing to receive a few 
blows provided I am certain that our foes will be knouted 
also. But when a Russian-German, like my friend from 
Livonia, speaks boastfully and patriotically of Russia, I seem 
to listen to a herring talking of the ocean as his country and 
of a whale as his countryman.’ 


Heine had a prophetic vision of the present storm in 
Russia, during which waves of destruction would rush 
threateningly towards the West, on the furious billows 
of which would swim the poet's compatriots, not as 
paltry herrings but as the companions of whales, carrying 
with them the watchwords of annihilation and death 
against the old order. His presentiment was realised, 
for it is now clear what an active part Jews have 
taken in the revolutions in Russia and elsewhere, and 
how dangerous to our civilisation and to Christianity 
are such unscrupulous and bloodthirsty monsters as the 
leaders of Russian upheaval. The works of Marx have 
become a false gospel for men whose aim is the insensate 
destruction of everything that pertains to art, to 
literature, to ethics, in a word to civilisation. Yes, 
Heine’s wish is fulfilled ; for in Russia Christian? blood is 
being spilt in abundance, and the followers cf Trotsky 
are carrying to unforeseen but not illogical conclusions 
the principles of the Jewish revolutionary writers— 
Spinoza, Heine, Hereen, Marx, and Lassalle. 


SoIssons. 


C) 
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Art. 11—LORD FISHER AND HIS WORK. 


1. Memories. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1919. 

2. Records. By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher. Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1919. 


THE late war has produced a number of books of 
reminiscences by officers of the British Navy, conspicuous 
among which are those by Admirals of the Fleet Lord 
Fisher and Lord Jellicoe, and Admirals Sir Reginald 
Bacon and Sir Percy Scott. It is an error to conclude 
that it is unusual for admirals and captains to record 
their recollections of events in which they have taken a 
leading part. There are few outstanding figures among 
the officers of the modern British Navy who have not 
left, as a valuable legacy to the historian, correspondence 
recounting contemporary impressions of events in which 
they took part, or personal recollections written in 
retirement. It is not, therefore, an innovation, to be 
regarded with suppressed impatience, that admirals and 
others who took a leading part in preparing the British 
Fleet for its ordeal during the early years of this century 
or served at sea during the late struggle with the Central 
Powers, should have recorded their recollections of the 
events with which they were concerned. Books of this 
description, written while memories are fresh and vivid, 
have a peculiar virtue, because, though seamen make no 
profession to being creators of literature, they are 
accustomed to deal with hard facts. A naval officer is 
engaged in warfare without intermission from his boy- 
hood upwards; for, even when not fighting against the 
fleet of another State, he is warring with the uncer- 
tain elements of Nature—high seas, contrary winds, 
treacherous shoals, varying currents, bewildering fogs, 
and blinding snowstorms. His experiences react on his 
character; and it is small wonder that the books which 
come from naval pens are marked by directness of 
statement, absence of reserve, and transparent honesty 
of purpose. 

Of all the books dealing with the Navy, which have 
recently been published, the two which have come from 
Lord Fisher are, apart from the character of the author, 
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the most remarkable. They do not constitute an 
autobiography in the ordinary sense of the word; and, 
if they are read in that anticipation, disappointment 
must ensue. Events are not treated in chronological 
order. Comments bearing upon the same subject recur 
throughout the books. They may be more accurately 
described as scrap-books dealing with practically every 
aspect of the author’s life. Though there is no sequence 
in time or subject, and Lord Fisher wanders as his fancy 
suggests from one topic to another, they are not the 
books of an old man in his anecdotage, garrulously 
recalling incidents of the past, and, above all, anxious to 
gloss over his failures and throw into prominence his 
successes. Lord Fisher, on the contrary, writes as a 
veteran séaman who is proud to have acted a great part 
in the history of his country, has worked and played with 
zest, and now, while still in possession of all his faculties, 
enjoys life to the utmost. If he recognises that he has 
sometimes failed, he says nothing about it; ‘never 
argue; never explain; never apologise, is one of his 
mottoes. On the contrary, he shouts at the reader from 
every page, with an immodesty which in any one else 
might be condemned. But, as one reads these recollec- 
tions of the crowded life of a man who was the friend of 
kings and yet remains a democrat, realisation comes that 
he is no ordinary being. One recalls not the familiar 
autobiography of naval officers of the past, but rather 
the childlike exuberance and pride in achievement 
revealed in so many of Nelson’s letters. The victor of 
Trafalgar can never have anticipated that those out- 
pourings of his inmost thoughts would be collected and 
published. Lord Fisher, on the contrary, has himself 
selected the passages from his letters and diaries which 
should be given to the world, and has chosen the 
particular events on which light should be shed. 
Writing vigorously, much as he talks, Lord Fisher 
has produced two volumes in which he reveals himself 
with an absence of reserve which is almost startling. 
Undoubtedly both volumes would have gained in effective- 
ness by judicious editing ; for, as his life-work has shown, 
Lord Fisher, with all the defects of his qualities, is a 
greater man than these books suggest. He has been 
described as the outstanding naval genius of modern 
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times; and at a time when memories of the Sudan 
campaigns and the South African War were still fresh, 
Lord Rosebery called him ‘the Kitchener of the Navy.’ 
He was that, and he was more. For he possessed in his 
prime, as Lord Kitchener did not, the power of exposi- 
tion ; and, owing to that facility, he was able to win over 
Cabinets to his opinions and to enlist the assistance of 
some of the most brilliant brains of the Navy in carrying 
out the series of naval reforms which shaped the Fleet 
in readiness to take up its war-stations in the summer of 
1914. It has been said that St Vincent created the Navy 
with which Nelson achieved victory. It would be much 
truer to declare that Lord Fisher was the father of the 
British Fleet which eventually broke down the resistance 
of the Central Powers. 

The work achieved by this seaman can only be 
appreciated at its correct value if his early environment 
is recalled ; and it is because the reader has to turn over 
several hundred pages before he can piece together the 
bare details of his early life that these books fail in their 
historical purpose. It is essential to an understanding 
of the man and his work to recall that he was born 
within four years of the death of King William IV, and 
that the last of Nelson’s captains, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir William Parker, gave him the nomination which 
enabled him to enter the Navy in the year of the out- 
break of the Crimean War. He was surrounded by 
senior officers to whom the admirals of the Napoleonic 
War were not mere phantoms of the past, but men of 
blood and muscle, under whom they had served. These 
seamen of the early Victorian era had inherited great 
traditions, and they were the protectors of those tradi- 
tions and every expression of them, in strategy and 
tactics, in ship-construction as well as in ship-equipment. 
They wanted no changes, and regarded the marine 
steam-engine and every manifestation of physical science 
with suspicion. Ships of war were still dependent upon 
the wind for motion. Their guns were not much more 
powerful than those which had been used at the Battle 
of Trafalgar; and the gun-mountings were in no way 
different from those used at the time of the Spanish 
Armada. During the years which had intervened since 
the close of the Napoleonic War naval science had made 
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little progress. Naval officers of that day were the 
sworn enemies of every change, believing that all 
developments of the weapons of warfare were calculated 
to undermine the character of British seamen and rob 
them of those qualities which distinguish them from the 
seamen of other nations. 


‘Once at the Nore in mid-winter all our cables (Lord Fisher 
states) parted in a gale and we ran into the Harbour and 
anchored with our hemp cable (our sole remaining joy); it 
seemed as big round as my small body was then, and it lay 
coiled like a gigantic serpent just before the Cockpit. Nelson 
must have looked at a similar hemp cable as he died in that 
corner of the Cockpit which was close to it. All battleships 
were exactly alike. You could go ashore then for forty 
years and come on board again quite up to date. On our 
Quarter Deck were brass cannonades that had fired at the 
French Fleet at Trafalgar. No one but the Master knew 
about navigation. I remember, when the Master was sick 
and the second Master was away and the Master’s Assistant 
had only just entered the Navy, we didn’t go to Sea till the 
Master got out of bed again.’ 


Lord Fisher was introduced into this old Navy at 
thirteen years of age. He showed himself to possess the 
spirit of a man and of a leader of men before he had 
ceased to be a boy. At nineteen, after he had served 
in the Crimean and China Wars, 1854-60, Admiral Sir 
James Hope gave him the command of a small vessel. 
He justified the trust reposed in him, distinguished 
himself in his examinations for the rank of lieutenant, 
and in 1863 was appointed to H.M.S. ‘ Warrior, the first 
seagoing ironclad, for gunnery duties. He served in her 
three and a half years. It is essential to an appreciation 
of his career to remember that he entered the Navy at 
a time when the evolution from wooden ships with 
picturesque sails and short-range guns to armour-clad 
vessels with all the equipment with which we have 
become familiar was just beginning. The young 
lieutenant determined to become a specialist in the new 
science of gunnery, which was then being developed. 
In his early years it was his good fortune to serve under 
some of the most distinguished officers of the period, Lord 
Alcester, Sir J. Hope, Sir J. Drummond, Sir A. Cooper 
Key, and Sir L. M‘Clintock. Those were days when the 
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British people were somewhat careless of their naval 
supremacy, and knew little of the men who were direct- 
ing their naval affairs ashore and afloat. John Fisher, 
strenuous in work as in play, and blessed with a keen 
sense of humour, had made a name for himself in the 
Fleet and risen to the rank of captain long before the 
nation he was serving was conscious of his existence. 

ile was appointed to command the gunnery ship 
‘Excellent’ at Portsmouth in the opening months of 
1893 ; and, the Navy being at that time desperately weak, 
he inspired Mr W. T. Stead in writing a series of articles 
entitled ‘The Truth About the Navy,’ which appeared in 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette. His action infringed the Naval 
Regulations, but calculated insubordination was this 
officer's métier ; like Nelson, he knew when to disobey. 
By his action in this instance he gave an impetus to the 
movement for the provision of a strong fleet which 
eventually led to the passing of the Naval Defence Act 
and the awakening of the nation to its dependence upon 
sea-power. It would be an injustice to distinguished men 
who are now dead to suggest that this young captain 
was alone responsible for this movement. Fruitful in 
ideas and with a clear perception of the goal for which 
he was making, he was only one of many workers, for 
Sir G. Phipps Hornby, Sir T. Symonds, Sir C. Elliot, Sir W. 
Dowell, Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, and Lord Charles Beresford 
were among the missionaries. 

The captain of the ‘ Excellent’ in the meantime had 
revolutionised that establishment, and he then passed to 
the Admiralty as Director of Naval Ordnance. At that 
period the War Office was responsible for the guns of 
the Fleet, with the result that ships were usually ready 
before their armament could be supplied; men-of-war 
were sometimes placed in commission with dummy guns 
made of wood, in order to give an exaggerated impression 
to foreigners and others, not excluding the British 
taxpayer, of the strength of the Fleet. Such an arrange- 
ment was dangerous to the country’s highest interests. 
It remained for this Director of Naval Ordnance to break 
from an ancient convention and to assert the inde- 
pendence of the Admiralty. If that reform had not 
been effected, the whole subsequent process of gunnery 
improvement would have been checked. 
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| From the Admiralty, on his promotion to Rear- 
Admiral, Lord Fisher, ‘the incarnation of Revolution, 
went to Portsmouth Dockyard as Superintendent, 
resembling a north-east wind in its cleansing and 
invigorating qualities; and under his supervision the 
‘ Royal Sovereign,’ the first of a new type of battleship, 
was built in less time than any battleship before. In 
February 1892, with an intimate knowledge of dockyard 
administration and some familiarity with the technical 
side of naval construction, he joined the Board of 
Admiralty as Third Sea Lord and Controller of the. 
Navy ; and it is admitted that he filled that office better 
than any of his immediate predecessors or successors. 
He had a flair for ship-designing and a white-heat. 
enthusiasm for what was new and proved. He had, 
moreover, the courage of his convictions and driving 
power, which are the first essentials in a Controller of 
the Navy in general charge of shipbuilding and ship- 
equipment. Lord Fisher was evidently in those days a 
Radical at heart, though he professes to have had no 
time for political thought; but the welfare of the Fleet 
took precedence of every other consideration, and he was 
indirectly instrumental, with the other members of the 
Board of Admiralty, in bringing about the final with- 
drawal of Mr Gladstone from public life. Lord Morley 
has described in his ‘ Life’ the difficulty which arose with 
the Board of Admiralty over the shipbuilding programme 
of 1894. Earl Spencer, a close friend and devoted political 
colleague of the Premier, was First Lord; and Admiral Sir 
F. Richards, to whom all honour is due, was First Sea 
Lord. Mr Gladstone demanded a reduction of the Navy 
Votes. The Board of Admiralty, convinced that the Fleet 
was too weak, presented a united front ; and in the end 
Mr Gladstone decided to seize that opportunity of retiring 
from the Government. The victory in the Cabinet 
having been won, and the Two-Power Standard definitely 
reaffirmed, Lord Fisher afterwards left Whitehall and 
passed for a time out of the mind of the public. 

He hoisted his flag as Commander-in-Chief of the 
North American Station, and, after attending the First 
Hague Conference 'as Naval Delegate, was transferred 
to the Mediterranean Station on July 1, 1899. Lord 
Beresford, who was second in command, has described in 
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his ‘Memoirs’ (11, 467) ‘the energising influence which | 
the new Commmander-in-Chief exercised. 


‘While Vice-Admiral Sir John Fisher was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet, he greatly improved its 
fighting efficiency. As a result of his representations, the 
stocks of coal at Malta and Gibraltar were increased, the 
torpedo flotillas were strengthened, and the new breakwaters | 
at Malta were begun. Some of Sir John Fisher’s reforms are 
confidential; but among his achievements which became 
common knowledge, the following are notable. From a 
12-knot fleet with breakdowns, he made a 15-knot fleet with- 
out breakdowns; introduced long-range target practice, and | 
instituted the Challenge Cup for heavy gun shooting; | 
instituted various war practices for officers and men ; invited, | 
with excellent results, officers to formulate their opinions 
upon cruising and battle formation; drew up complete 
instructions for torpedo flotillas ; exercised cruisers in towing 
destroyers and battleships in towing one another, thereby 
proving the utility of the device in saving coal in an emer-} 
gency ; and generally carried into execution Fleet exercises 
based, not on tradition, but on the probabilities of war.’ 


So far as opportunities offered, Lord Fisher began to} 
educate the Navy in the meaning of modern naval 
warfare. He became a lecturer; and no one in these! 
days can quite appreciate the extent to which a 
Commander-in-Chief departed from his customary dignity 
when he gathered together the officers of the Fleet to 
talk to them of their profession. The lectures may 
have appeared to be only conversations, illumined with 
flashes of humour and illustrated by homely parables. 
But, for all that, they were carefully prepared exposi- 
tions of principles and their application, which were 
afterwards revised and printed confidentially. Their 
character may be gleaned from a few citations. 


‘The man who hesitates is lost! and so will be the Fleet if 
decision is wanting!’ 

‘Time, Twiss, time is everything!” said Nelson (speaking 
to General Twiss when he was chasing the French Fleet under 
Villeneuve ‘to the West Indies); “a quarter of an hour may 
mean the difference between Victory and Defeat!” This was 
in sailing days. Now it will be quarters of a minute, not 
quarters of an hour!’ 
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‘ Besides cultivating the faculty of quick decision and con- 
sequent rapid action, we must cultivate rashness. Napoleon 


‘was ‘asked the secret of victory. He ‘réplied, “ L’audace, 


Vaudace, l’audace, toujours l’audace!” There ‘is a rashness 
which in peace is folly, but which in war is prudence; and 
there are risks that must be undertaken in war which are 
obligatory, but which in peace would be criminal.’ 

‘As age increases, audacity leaks out and caution comes 
in,’ 
‘If we have the advantage of speed, which is the first 
desideratum in every class of fighting vessel (battleships 
included), then, and then only, we can choose our distance for 
fighting. .. . Whoever hits soonest and oftenest will win!’ 

‘History is a record of exploded ideas. In what sense? 
Fighting conditions are all altered. The wind formerly 
determined the course of action ; now it is only the mind of 
man. One man and the best man is wanted—not a fossil ; 
not a careful man. Fleets were formerly days coming into 
action, now only minutes. Two fleets can now be fighting 
each other in twenty minutes from the first seeing each 
other’s smoke.’ 

‘Formerly sea battles were sailors’ battles, now they are 
officers’,’ 

‘The last place to defend England will be the shores of 
England. The Frontiers of England are the coasts of the 
enemy. We ought to be there five minutes before war breaks 


‘out.’ 


‘A successful Mercantile Marine leads to a successful War 
Navy.’ 

‘Confidence is a plant of slow growth. Long and constant 
association of ships of a Fleet is essential to success. A new- 
comer is often more dangerous than the enemy.’ 

‘An Army may be improvised in case of war, but not a 
Navy. Naval Colensos have no Paardebergs!’ 

*“Suddenness is the sécret of success at sea, because sudden- 
hess is practicable; and remember that rashness may be the 
height of prudence. How véry rash Nelson was at the Nile 
to go in after dark'to fight the French Fleet ‘with no chart of 
the shoals 6f Aboukir!’ 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean Fleet 
was busily engaged in inculcating his revolutionary ideas 
into the officers under his command, when Mr Balfour 
and Lord Selborne, then First Lord of the Admiralty, 
visited Malta in order to talk over with him the naval 
situation. Two years earlier (1900) the Germans had 

o 
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passed a Navy Act, accompanied by a well-known 
Memorandum which, it is now admitted, was drawn 
up by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, whom William II 
had appointed Naval Secretary. There was no mis- 
taking the challenging character of this new German 
gospel. 

‘To protect Germany’s sea trade and colonies in the existing 
circumstances there is only one means—Germany must have 
a battle fleet so strong that even for the adversary with the 
greatest sea-power a war against it would involve such 
dangers as to imperil his position in the world. For this 
purpose it is not absolutely necessary that the German 
Battle Fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest naval 
Power, for a great naval Power will not, as a rule, be in a 
position to concentrate all its striking forces against us. But 
even if it should succeed in meeting us with considerable 
superiority of strength, the defeat of a strong German Fleet 
would so substantially weaken the enemy that in spite of the 
victory he might have obtained, his own position in the world 
would no longer be secured by an adequate fleet.’ 

This Memorandum was a declaration that Germany 
intended to possess a great fleet; that that fleet was to 
be concentrated and trained on modern lines; that it was 
to represent a new standard of efficiency ; and that it 
would prevent, by its very menace, ‘the greatest naval 
Power’ from intervening, whatever acts of aggression 
Germany might commit, whether on the continent of 
Europe or in distant parts of the world. If the words 
of the Memorandum were to be translated into facts, it 
was apparent that the British Fleet was not of a size and 
had not reached a standard of efficiency to enable it to 
oppose the new aspirant to naval power. Its ships were 
badly designed and poorly equipped; the distribution 
of ships was strategically wrong; gunnery had been 
neglected in pursuit of ‘spit and polish’; the admirals 
commanding squadrons had been provided with no 
opportunities of studying tactics on blue water; the 
training of officers, and men was out of date; the dock- 
yards were inefficient; the system of supplies was 
antiquated. It was evident that reforms had to be 
carried out; and the Government of the day, under Mr 
Balfour, came to the conclusion that there was only one 
man with the brain and the courage for the task. 
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And thus it happened that Lord Fisher was invited to 
relinquish his position as Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean and return to the Admiralty as Second 
Sea Lord, with the eventual reversion of the office of 
First Sea Lord. This decision must have been embarrass- 
ing to the Earl of Selborne, who had been First Lord 
of the Admiralty since 1900; and he has never received 
sufficient recognition for his statesmanlike courage. He 
had committed himself, on the advice of his Sea Lords, 
to many measures which, in the light of Germany’s ambi- 
tions, could not be justified. The story is told that, when 
Lord Fisher returned to England and was carrying out 
his scheme for the redistribution of the Fleet, in order 
to create a greatstriking force in the North Sea, he 
declared that the South Atlantic Squadron would have 
to be abolished. That force had been established only 
a few months before; and Lord Selborne, it is said, 
remarked that the sudden change of policy, in view of 
his previous statements, placed him in some difficulty. 
Lord Fisher professed not to appreciate the embarrass- 
ment, arguing that ‘with consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do.’ ‘Do you imagine,’ he declared, 
‘that if Noah were in the Ark to-day he would come to 
rest on the top of Mount Ararat? Not a bit of it; tired 
of the monotony of life during the Flood, he would 
probably cast anchor off Monte Carlo.’ 

As Second Sea Lord, Lord Fisher brought a new 
atmosphere into the Admiralty office, accustomed to 
conduct its business in accordance with well-established 
principles by means of a great deal of ‘paper work.’ 
He forthwith thrust upon the Board a new scheme of 
education for officers and men; every one in the Navy 
concerned with the handling of fighting ships should 
have some knowledge of engineering. He also revealed 
that he had many other schemes to bring forward later 
on. The Admiralty began to hum. The least observant 
naval officer and the most conservative civil official 
realised that something in the nature of a revolution 
was about to occur. The story is told that one of Lord 
Fisher’s colleagues came into his room one day when he 
was writing a fresh mémorandum in his customary large, 
bold ‘way, and, placing his hand on his shoulder, said, 
somewhat pathetically, ‘ Jack, I am so tired. Don’t you 
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think we might rest a little?’ That was the last thing 
in, the mind of the naval, reformer. He was only just 
beginning to work out the plans of the upheaval which 
he intended to work in the Navy. 

Suddenly, after a little over a year at Whitehall, he 
disappeared, becoming Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, first, im order that he. might supervise the build- 
ing and organisation of the new Naval College at 
Osborne ; and, secondly, that he might complete his great 
scheme of co-ordinated naval reforms in readiness for 
the time when he should return to, the Admiralty as 
First Sea Lord. He remained at Portsmouth from 
Aug. 31, 1903, to Oct. 21, 1904. On the latter date, he 
was read-in as First Sea Lord and: retained his office for 
the almost unprecedented period of five years and three 
months. He first satisfied himself that he had at his 
command the power in the Admiralty to carry out his 
plans. An Order in Council was passed increasing the 
authority of the First Sea Lord. He was.also. appointed, 
on the day when he returned to the Admiralty, First and 
Principal Naval Aide-de-Camp to King Edward, a post 
which gave him direct access to the Sovereign. 

The nation has still to. realise the part which this 
King took, not only in shaping our diplomacy and 
readjusting our foreign relations, but in adding to the 
fighting power of this country by sea and by land. It 
is impossible to read Lord Fisher’s ‘Memories’ without 
being convinced that King Edward VII had pierced the 
inwardness of German policy, that he realised that the 
British Empire was entering a danger zone, and that he 
saw there was no time. to be lost in putting the. British 
house in order. He constituted himself the buttress 
against reaction. Lord Fisher and Lord Haldane, who 
was reorganising the Army and creating the Territorial 
Force, constantly found in His Majesty the support 
which was essential amid the conflict of opinion within 
and without the Services, if their plans were not to be 
ruined. At a time when agitation was most fierce owing 
to the withdrawal of ships from foreign waters and the | 
scrapping of many of the older and least effective vessels 
of the Fleet, he remained a convinced defender of the | 
new regime. His Majesty had formed a correct con- 
ception of Germany’s purpose, and he seldom wavered in 
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his attitude towards the two men who were bearing the 
heavy burden at the Admiralty and the War Office. 

Society objected to naval and military reforms which 
ran counter to tradition; many political leaders were 
up in arms; the business world was irritated. The 
| country in general, as was to be revealed at the General 
Election in December 1905, was determined on naval and 
military economy. An increase in the striking power of 
this country by sea and land was necessary, and by some 
means it had to be effected without adding to the naval 
and military Votes. Mr Balfour's Government in the 
spring of 1905 had effected a reduction of expenditure 
upon the Fleet of 3,500,000; and the cost of the 
Army: showed a net reduction of nearly half a million 
on the normal estimates. Sir H. Campbell Bannerman, 
who had preached retrenchment in the constituencies, 
succeeded to power, pledged to a policy of reduction of 
armaments. 

Such were the financial and political conditions in 
which Lord Fisher as First Sea Lord had to work in 
order to increase the effective strength of the Fleet and 
ensure its instant readiness for war. With smaller 
Navy Votes, he had to provide a stronger Navy; and, 
while he was planning and scheming, conciliating poli- 
ticians, and whipping-up support for his measures, the 
great bulk of the Navy remained unconscious of his 
difficulties, for naval officers are children in internal 
politics though shrewd observers of foreign affairs. 
The situation was saved by the enthusiasm, driving 
power, and, if it may be said without offence, cunning 
of the First Sea Lord. As the extracts from his letters 
to Lord Esher printed in his ‘Memories’ reveal, he 
practised all the arts of political strategy. These con- 
temporary comments on what may be regarded as the 
secret history of the time lift the veil from many things 
hitherto hidden from view. 

Under the most generous Government, the position of 
a First Sea Lord is unenviable; and the Government 
under which this officer served was pledged to parsimony. 
Loyalty to the administration debars a First Sea Lord 
from taking his fellow officers into his full confidence. 
Vice-Admiral P. H. Colomb, in his ‘Memoirs of Sir 
Ashley Cooper Key,’ remarks that 
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‘In the estimation of the Navy the post of First Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, while it is the most onerous, is also amongst 
the most thankless that can be filled by a naval officer of 
rank. . . . In opposition to constitutional doctrine the Navy 
endows the Sea Lords with a power they do not possess. A 
sort of belief, in fact, arises in the Navy and spreads from it 
to the general public, that in naval business the Navy shall 
govern, no matter what the view of the Cabinet of the day 
may be. ... Besides the general disabilities under which 
every First Sea Lord labours ... every First Sea Lord is 
likely to lose his naval friends in the course of his term of 
office on account of his exercise of patronage.’ 


As chief naval adviser of the First Lord, the repre- 
sentative of the Cabinet, which knows little or nothing of 
naval affairs and frequently, in the hurly-burly of internal 
political controversy, cares less, the First Sea Lord is 
subjected to a hundred and one influences, diplomatic, 
political, and financial, of which the body of the sea- 
service knows nothing. He is liable to be misunder- 
stood, even if he is not suspected of improper motives. | 
Lord Fisher held this high office in conditions of far 
greater embarrassment than those with which any of his 
predecessors had been familiar since ‘the man in the 
street’ had been given the vote. 

The seaman, who had been nominated by the last of 
Nelson’s captains, went back to the Admiralty on 
Trafalgar Day, 1904, with his head filled with new ideas 
and his purpose steeled by the knowledge of the ordeal 
to which the Navy would be submitted, as his remi- 
niscences reveal. He was thinking in terms of big guns 
and reliable torpedoes, marine turbines and oil fuel, 
submarines and aircraft. Fresh from the sea, he was 
convinced that the British Fleet was in no condition to 
fight. With vision and courage, he set himself to the 
task which he had accepted. It is late in the day to 
recall all that was done during the period of over five 
years that Lord Fisher remained at the Admiralty. In 
his ‘Records’ he reprints a statement, prepared by 
Mr W. T. Stead, of the reforms with which his name 
will always be associated. The recital, a bare summary, 
fills five and a half pages; they are well worth reading 
again. Mr Stead’s synopsis is the record of a series of 
achievements unexampled in this country’s long naval 
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annals. The time was short, for Germany had passed 
her first Navy Act in 1897*; and considerable progress 
had already been made in creating and training the 
fleet of her ambition. 

Lord Fisher's first decision was to cancel practically 
all that Germany had done in naval design, construction, 
and equipment, and in canal, harbour, and dockyard 
extension. The introduction of the ‘ Dreadnought ’—the 
all-big-gun ship of high speed—wiped out, to all intents 
and purposes, the German Fleet, upset the future plans 
of the naval administration, and led to an immense sum 
of money which would otherwise have been spent on 
naval power, being devoted to ‘bricks and mortar,’ 
dredging shallow harbours, enlarging the narrow Kiel 
Canal, and remodelling the dockyards. The appearance 
of this revolutionary ship not merely arrested naval 
construction in Germany for eighteen months, but set 
back the progress of the German Fleet by five or six 
years. Time was necessary to give effect to the naval 
reforms which Lord Fisher was carrying out, and it was 
obtained by this expedient. Lord Fisher then worked 
to a time table. He foresaw that, owing to the en- 
largement of the Kiel Canal, which he had compelled 
them to undertake, the Germans could not be ready 
strategically until the summer of 1914,f and he laid 
his plans accordingly, building new ships which eventu- 
ally formed the Grand Fleet, perfecting the nucleus 
crew system for the older vessels, planning combined 
manoeuvres, training the personnel, and improving the 
gunnery. If the chief credit is his, it must be added 
that he was well supported by a small group of other 
officers, conspicuous among them being Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jellicoe, whom he selected in 1912 as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet which did not 
then exist except on paper, Admiral Sir R. Bacon, and 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott. 

In these circumstances the British Fleet was rebuilt 
and its officers and men were trained to a new and 
higher standard of efficiency. The character of the 


* This measure was superseded by the Navy Act of 1900. 
¢ In conversation with Sir Maurice Hankey in 1910, he foretold that 
the war would come in 1914 (‘ Records’). 
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work achieved during the ten years preceding the out- 
break of the war can only be adequately appreciated, if 
we turn to the autobiographies of the outstanding sea- 
men of the Victorian era. Evidence is provided in these 
volumes that until Lord Fisher came on the scene the 
British Fleet was in no condition for war. It still 
preserved the fine traditions of a thousand years, but it 
had failed to respond to the wonderful advance of 
physical science; it was content to live on the prestige 
of the Napoleonic struggle; and its ships were widely 
distributed over the oceans of the world, ‘showing the 
flag. Its influence rested not on its efficiency as a 
fighting machine, but on its past achievements, A new 
order had to be evolved; and, very naturally, strenuous 
opposition was offered by naval officers reared in the 
old, easy-going school of naval thought and action. 

Grand Admiral von Tirpitz, busy in Berlin on his 
plans for seizing the trident, was encumbered by 
no traditions, constrained by no internal political 
struggles, and embarrassed by no financial considera- 
tions. His propaganda was so successful that he was 
able to obtain as much money as he desired. Both 
he and William II had had many opportunities of 
studying the British Fleet; and it is apparent from 
his recent confessions that he was convinced that a 
German Navy of inferior strength could be trained to 
a higher standard than had then been approached by 
any of the great Sea Powers, thus achieving by sea 
a position of ascendency corresponding to that which 
the German Army had achieved on land. 

It has often been declared by critics of Lord Fisher 
that some of the methods by which he achieved his 
purpose of converting the British Fleet from a series 
of yachts into a great war machine were open to grave 
criticism. He might urge that, whatever may be 
thought of some things that he did, the end justified the 
means. It has been suggested that he was ‘ruthless, 
relentless and remorseless’ towards individuals as well 
as customs, and that he destroyed the spirit of the 
Fleet, its sense of brotherhood. He undoubtedly made 
many enemies, as has been the misfortune of most naval 
reformers from the time of St Vincent onward. It may 
be, however, that the historian who reviews the war 
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preparations of 1904-14, and, with full knowledge, 
studies the events which afterwards happened at sea, 
will be. tempted, to, take a different view of the fierce 
controversies of those, years. Can the statement that 
Lord Fisher killed the camaraderie of the Navy be 
maintained in, the light of all that has happened since 
Aug. 4,1914—when Lord, Jellicoe was suddenly called 
upon to. supersede Sir G. Callaghan in command of the 
Grand: Fleet—events, crowned by the lower-deck supper 
at Portsmouth over which Admiral of the Fleet Earl 
Beatty presided, and by the great gathering of admirals 
and other officers at the Navy Club, dinner on Trafalgar 
Day, 1919,? There is evidence that the Navy has passed 
successfully through its trials of reform and its ordeals 
of war, and that its spirit, far from being killed, has 
been refined. Lord Fisher is content, at any rate, to 
leave the dead past to bury its dead; he makes no 
defence ; he mentions no enemies. He has, on the con- 
trary, produced two volumes redolent of many cherished 
friendships. He is generous and forgiving, humorous if 
truculent, and, above all, reflects the pride he takes in 
looking back over past years. 

It has also been suggested that, when the storm 
burst, the Navy was not in all respects ready. The 
revelations made by Lord Jellicoe and Sir Percy Scott, 
have, it is stated, shaken public confidence. If that be 
the case, public confidence is easily shaken, and the 
public eye is singularly blind to events which have won 
the admiration of the world. There were many things 
which might have been done if time had permitted. 
The rebuilding of the British Fleet to the ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
pattern—battleships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines 
—and the changing of our naval front from southern to 
northern waters, were operations which might well have 
engaged the best brains of the country for a quarter of 
a century; and even then, if ample funds had been 
poured out, who will suggest that nothing would have 
been overlooked? War is a matter of hazards; its 
every development cannot be foreseen. Germany pos- 
sessed a Naval Staff, occupied in planning the naval 
strategy of the future ; yet, as von Tirpitz, in the 
bitterness of defeat, has admitted, everything that he 
planned came to failure. The High Seas Fleet was from 
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the first thrown back on the defensive, and throughout 
the war served no purpose that would not in its absence 
have been fulfilled by Germany’s coastal fortifica- 
tions, elaborate mining system, and numerous mosquito 
craft. Events were to show, as the Germans were 
driven to confess in their councils at the end of 1914, and 
in their later declarations, that the submarine offered 
the one and only hope of staving off defeat. To what 
extent had the German Naval Staff, concentrating its 
thoughts on the problems of war in the North Sea, to 
the practical exclusion of every other sea, foreseen this 
development? In 1913 two submarines were laid down; 
between Jan. 1 and Aug. 4 in the following year only 
one vessel of this type was begun ! 

The history of the naval war cannot yet be studied 
with full knowledge and in proper perspective. We can 
form a correct judgment on British naval policy before 
and after the outbreak of hostilities only when we 
possess authentic details of what happened on the other 
side, first, of the veil of diplomacy, and, then, of the fog 
of war. But the prophecy may be hazarded that, when 


all things are known, Lord Fisher and those who worked 
with him and brought to completion the tasks he began 
will not be condemned by the historian. The evolution 
of the British Fleet in the ten years which preceded the 
bursting of the storm will be regarded as an administra- 
tive achievement conspicuously marked by energy, zeal, 
and foresight. 


ARCHIBALD HurpD, 
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Art. 12.—CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND. 


A Scor who discusses a Scottish ecclesiastical topic in 
pages that circulate south of the Tweed must be careful 
to take very little for granted. It is not merely that 
Scotland is a comparatively small corner of the English- 
speaking world, with a peculiar ecclesiastical history 
and system of its own. The Scot has an inborn aptitude 
or predilection for ecclesiastical topics, which is not 
shared by the majority of his southern neighbours. I 
have never been fortunate enough, though I have 
sometimes tried, to find an English layman who could 
explain satisfactorily what a Prebendary is, or what are 
the exact status, powers, and duties of a Rural Dean. We 
have neither prebendaries nor rural deans in Scotland, 
but, if we had, these things would be as familiar to an 
intelligent Scot as are the position and duties of ‘ cover 
point’ or ‘stroke’ to an intelligent Englishman. I think 
it well, therefore, to begin with what to a Scot would 
seem a somewhat elementary statement in regard to the 
present ecclesiastical position in Scotland. 

The contemplated union is that between the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland and the United Free Church. 
The United Free Church was itself formed in 1900 by a 
union—that of the great majority of the Free Church with 
the United Presbyterian Church. A minority of the Free 
Church, very small numerically, except in certain High- 
land districts, stood out against this union because the 
‘Establishment principle’ was not adhered to but was to 
be left an open question in the United Church. There 
was something touching, heroic, and thoroughly Scottish 
in the conduct of this minority, who, for sixty years, had 
enjoyed none of the privileges of establishment but were 
willing to face the loss of all things (as it seemed) for the 
‘establishment principle.’ As things turned out, however, 
they were found by the House of Lords, in the celebrated 
Free Church case of 1904, to be the legal Free Church; 
and only the interposition of Parliament secured to the 
majority, who entered the union, the retention of a great 
part of the property of that Church. 

The United Presbyterian Church had been formed 
by the union of several small communions which at 
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different dates in the 18th century had seceded from the 
establishment. The Free ‘Church, the other and the 
numerically stronger party to the union of 1900, separated 
from the establishment at what is known as the 
‘Disruption’ of 1843. None of these separations turned 
upon any question of doctrine, Church government, or 
worship. They were due, directly or indirectly, to the 
Act of Queen Anne restoring lay-patronage in the 
Church. When any unpopular exercise of lay-patronage 
had stirred up bad blood, other causes of friction arose ; 
but lay-patronage was really the efficient cause of 
separation. .No body of men ever seceded from the 
established Church because they objected either to 
establishment or to endowment; indeed, all the bodies 
of seceders, at the dates of their secessions, professed to 
believe firmly in the righteousness and expediency of 
both. They also continued to adhere, not merely at the 
times of separation but down to the present day, to the 
same doctrinal standards, the same system of Church 
government, and the same forms of worship as those of 
the Established Church of Scotland. 

Much mystery is made by strangers about the differ- 
ences among Scottish Presbyterians, and it is often 
represented that, because it would be impossible for a 
worshipper to tell from the service whether he was in 
a United Free Church or a parish church, therefore the 
differences among Scottish Presbyterians pass all under- 
standing. But to those familiar with Scottish history 
and sentiment, the differences are readily intelligible; 
and the sense of hopeless difficulty experienced by 
strangers is due not to any real obscurity in the matter, 
but to the fact that the differences have their origin in 
past Church history and cannot be appreciated without 
some knowledge thereof. An illustration taken from 
the Church of England may perhaps help to make plain 
to those who regard the matter from an Anglican stand- 
point the nature of the difference between the Established 
Church and the United Free Church. In the Church of 
England the Bishop is, in theory, elected by the Chapter, 
but in fact he is nominated by the Crown, which gives 
the Chapter the congé d'elire, or leave to eléct, i.e. leave 
to elect the Crown’s nominee. Now it might happen 
that, in the case of a very unpopular appointment, a 
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party in the Church objected to this and insisted that the 
election of the Bishop was a spiritual function, and that 
the Chapter was bound to make this spiritual act one of 
real and not of merely formal choice. This party might 
have a majority in the Chapter ; and the Chapter might 
refuse to elect the Crown’s nominee and might ‘even 
proceed to choose somebody else. Conceivably the 
recalcitrant Chapter might then be ordered by a civil 
court to elect the obnoxious nominee of the Crown; and, 
on refusing compliance, its members might ‘be imprisoned 
for contempt of the order of the Court. Thereupon, 
again conceivably, several Bishops and a number of 
clergy might quit their benefices, refusing to submit to 
civil dictation and coercion, and might form an inde- 
pendent religious community .with their own Bishops 
and their own congregations, though still adhering to 
the form of ecclesiastical government ‘and to all the 
theological tenets of the Church of England, and still 
using the Church of England Prayer Book. Now there 
is nothing obscure or unintelligible about such a supposed 
course of events, however unlikely their occurrence, and 
the consequent separation or schism ; and yet under such 
conditions nobody entering a church would be able ‘to 
tell by the service whether the priest and congregation 
belonged to the Established or to the seceding ‘Church. 
It may be objected that the foregoing illustration ‘is 
imperfect because in Scotland the éfficient cause of 
separation—lay-patronage—has been abolished, and yet 
the Churches remain apart; and that, to equipolate the 
state of matters in Scotland to the state figured in 
England, we must suppose that, the choice of Bishops 
having been conceded to the Chapters in the Church ‘of 
England, the separation still subsisted. But in answer 
to this objection it may be observed: (1) If the seceding 
Church in England, which has been figured, had existed 
as a separate Church for seventy years, it would have 
acquired property and founded many auxiliary crganisa- 
tions; and it would have local congregational interests 
and a general life and tradition of its own which would 
all tend to render reunion a matter of much difficulty, both 
practical and sentimental. (2) Rivalry and jealousy and 
a sense of infériority before the law might have tended 
to foster a dislike of Establishment and a leaning to 
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voluntaryism among the seceders. (3) There would be 
a strong sentimental objection to anything having the 
semblance of returning as repentant prodigals to an 
Establishment, when the occasion of schism had really 
been conceded in favour of the seceders. (4) The seceders 
would doubtless have based their secession upon some 
general principle of spiritual independence broader than 
the incidental dispute which really occasioned it; and, 
although that particular difficulty had been removed and 
they found no practical ground of offence in the existing 
establishment, they might still object to return unless 
their broad general principle were formally conceded. 
It is conceivable that for such reasons a seceding 
English Church, such as has been figured, might still 
maintain a separate existence long after the particular 
difficulty which occasioned the secession had been 
removed. The relation of such a Church to the Church 
of England would be analogous to that of the United 
Free Church to the Church of Scotland at present. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to give 
an account of the system of government, discipline, and 
worship common to the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church. But there is one aspect of. the 
matter related to the question of Church union in its 
wider aspect upon which it may be well to say a word. 
A certain section of Anglicans regard Christendom as 
divided into two great camps—the Catholic and the 
Protestant, the former including the Church of Rome, 
the Eastern Church, and the Anglican Church. The 
outlook of the Scottish Presbyterian is quite different. 
Like the Anglican, he recognises a great cleavage, but 
that cleavage is between the Church of Rome and the 
Churches of the Reformation, among which he numbers 
the Anglican Church. The latter group are one family. 
The Anglican he regards as very little different from 
himself. Whatever may have been the views of some 
of his progenitors, he does not regard Presbyterianism 
as a divinely ordered system, nor does he regard the 
government of the Church by Bishops as an abomina- 
tion. The ordained Anglican is welcome to his pulpit 
and the Anglican communicant to his communion table. 
He glories in being a Protestant and he regards the 
Anglican as a Protestant. The negative and separatist 
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connotation of the word ‘ Protestant’ does not trouble 
him, as it does some Anglicans, for he does not think of 
it etymologically. On the other hand, the idea that the 
Anglican is a Catholic and he himself not a Catholic is 
absolutely unfamiliar to the Presbyterian. Although he 
does not use the Nicene Creed liturgically, he holds by 
that creed, he believes in one Catholic Apostolic Church, 
and he never questions his own membership therein. 
Of the Eastern Church little is known except by 
scholars; but the Presbyterian, so far as he knows it, 
regards it quite differently from the Church of Rome. 
Father Nicolas Velimirovic was received with the utmost 
cordiality as a Christian minister by the General 
Assembly, and he would have been welcomed to a 
Presbyterian pulpit or communion table. 

The Anglican is apt to lump all the Churches in 
Britain, other than his own and the Roman Church, 
together, almost as if they were a unit ; and he sees very 
little difference between Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, and other denominations. In this 
regard also the outlook of the Presbyterian is quite 
different. He sees no identity or special similarity 
between himself and, say, a Congregationalist. There 
are two things by which he firmly holds, and which in 
his view mark him off from the general body of what 
are called the Free Churches, viz. the principles of 
ministerial orders and of ecclesiastical authority. The 
Presbyterian does not believe that the interposition of 
a Bishop is necessary for the valid transmission of 
orders, but he believes in the Christian ministry as of 
divine appointment and in the transmission of ministerial 
orders by the laying-on of the hands of Presbyters 
‘orderly associated’ for the purpose. It is doubtless a 
minor detail, but it is significant that it disgusts a 
Scottish Presbyterian to see a minister of religion going 
about in ordinary life in non-clerical attire. 

Again, the Presbyterian has a firm belief in ecclesi- 
astical authority. There is a hierarchy of Courts, but 
the supreme court or General Assembly is of sovereign 
authority in all matters spiritual within the Church. 
The Presbyterian does not claim for it either infallibility 
or authority over the private conscience; but, subject to 
this, its authority is as absolute within the Church as 
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that of the Sovereign Pontiff in the Church of Rome. 
Disobedience is a heinous offence, involving the most 
severe ecclesiastical and spiritual censures. The proxi- 
mate cause of the Disruption of 1843 was the inter- 
ference by the civil courts with the action of the 
General Assembly in deposing from the holy ministry 
certain parish ministers who had disobeyed an order of 

that Assembly, although that order required them to © 
disobey the civil law as interpreted by the civil courts. 

A curious anomaly, and one illustrative of the diffi- 
culty which southerners have in understanding matters 
ecclesiastical on the other side of the Tweed, is the 
difference between the attitude of Scottish Presbyterians 
and that of the section of the Church of England which 
is nearest to them in religious sympathy, viz. the 
Evangelical or Low Church party, towards civil control 
in matters ecclesiastical. The Anglican Low Churchman 
attaches value and importance to the exercise of control 
by civil tribunals in matters of doctrine, government, and 
worship. To the typical Scottish Presbyterian such 
control is anathema. In this matter the Presbyterian 
out-herods, or, shall I say, out-pontiffs, the extreme High 


Churchman. 


To come now to the union negotiations at present in 
progress between the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church—these, after some preliminary soundings, 
began in 1909. The ideal of the reunion of Scottish 
Presbyterians had been cherished by the leaders of the 
Church of Scotland throughout the preceding half- 
century. At different times advances had been made. 
The attitude of the Established Church was—‘ The most 
important grievance of which you complain has been 
removed. If there are other flaws in our constitution 
which are a cause of offence, specify them and we will 
seek their removal, so that you may come back honour- 
ably to the old Church.’ These advances were never 
very cordially received. Those who had gone out were 
not attracted by the idea of ‘coming back,’ and being 
welcomed back, if not as prodigals, at all events as 
wanderers, by those who had sat comfortably at home 
and never endured the hardships of the wilderness. But 
there was a more practical difficulty. By a gradual 
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process, extending over a long period, a great majority 
of thosé who had quitted the Establishment had drifted 
away from their original position and had ceased to 
regard Establishment as did their fathers. For reasons 
partly ecclesiastical and partly political, they had come 
gradually to be identified with the disestablishment 
movement. They desired reunion, but they had come 
to regard disestablishment as the preliminary portal. 
They realised, however, that the Church of Scotland 
would not consetit to disestablishment, and that a dis- 
establishment proposal would be treated by that Church 
as an attack to be fiercely resisted. One cannot well 
begin union negotiations with an attack; so it is not 
surprising that the tentative approaches by the Church 
of Scotland led to nothing for thirty years. 

The opening years of the present century saw a 
certain change. Disestablishment as an immediate 
practical policy had waned; and the ‘long vista’ with 
which Mr Gladstone disappointed his disestablishment 
friends in 1885 had lengthened. On the other hand, 
union feelings had waxed. I recall a conversation, at 
which I happened to be present, between the late Duke 
of Devonshire and Principal Rainy, long the leader of 
the Free Church and the most prominent Scottish 
ecclesiastic of his time, when the Principal stated that 
he and his friends had in the past always regarded dis- 
establishment as a necessary preliminary to union, but 
he was willing to try if some middle way could not be 
found. That was the first straw that suggested to my 
mind a possible change of wind; but Rainy died very 
soon afterwards. The Union of the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Church, with the resulting Free 
Church case, had brought before the public mind the 
possibility of a larger union. 

There were several reasons for this. (1) The aceom- 
plished union tended to créate a union atmosphere. 
(2) It accentuated the anomaly of the ecclesiastical 
position in Scotland—two great Churches identical in 
doctrine, government, and worship, the one established 
and endowed, the other not: (3) The decision in the 
Free Church case had brought home to the United Free 
Church the coriviction that, even as regard free Churches, 
the problem of relations to the civil power was not upon 
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a satisfactory footing. (4) Both Churches had learned 
something from the disestablishment campaign. The 
Church of Scotland, though still convinced that the 
majority of the people did not desire disestablishment, 
realised that its position was not permanently secure, 
owing to the solidarity of political parties and the 
apparent impracticability of securing a direct appeal to 
the people on a single issue. On the other hand, the 
United Free Church had come to realise that disestablish- 
ment in Scotland would probably not be early, and 
would certainly not be easy; that it would be met by 
the determined resistance, based upon strong con- 
scientious conviction, of men whom they honoured and 
respected as religious fellow-workers; and that this 
would be fatal for the time, a time which might be a 
generation, to religious peace in Scotland. (5) The 
correct and friendly attitude of the Church of Scot- 
land during the troubles of the Free Church case had 
created a kindlier atmosphere between the two Churches ; 
while (6) the expanding interest in Foreign Missions and 
the mutual sympathy of the Churches in the Missionary 
field had also tended towards conciliation. 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 
1908 took the initiative by inviting the United Free 
Church to appoint a Committee to confer with a Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland upon the causes which 
keep the Churches apart. In the following year the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church accepted 
this invitation. Committees, of approximately 100 on 
each side, were appointed, and a series of conferences 
began, which, however, were stayed during the war. 

The position of matters in the earlier conferences 
was very much what might obtain in a congress of 
Bishops of the Church of Rome and of the Eastern 
Church with a view to the reconciliation of the two com- 
munions. They might discuss the question of the ancient 
councils, they migkt have sittings to consider the Filioque 
in the Nicene Creed, the celibacy of the secular clergy, 
the use of Ikons and images, etc. ; but all the time every 
member of the Congress would know in his heart that 
all this was mere beating about the bush, and that, 
although it might not have been mentioned, the really 
crucial question upon which everything turned was the 
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supremacy and the infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. 
So, in the early stages of the Scottish Church union 
conferences, while many courteous generalities were 
uttered, and disestablishment was not mentioned, every 
member of the conference realised that this was the 
crucial matter. The question, however, was kept in 
the background or touched only by circumlocutions. 
Nobody wanted to hurt another's feelings or to bring 
the conferences abruptly to an end. But the cat could 
not be kept indefinitely in the bag. The strings were 
relaxing ; generalities and side issues had been exhausted. 
Sooner or later, the cat would spring upon the table, 
and the members of the conference would scuttle back 
to their respective holes. 

Such was the position of matters when there originated 
in the Church of Scotland Committee a document so 
tentative in its character that it was modestly called ‘A 
Memorandum,’ a name which has adhered to it ever 
since, although now ‘The’ is substituted for ‘A.’ As the 
document is the basis of all the subsequent negotiations 
it is necessary briefly to explain its genesis and nature. 
The position of the United Free Church was that dis- 
establishment was the avenue to union. On the other 
hand, the position of the Church of Scotland was that 
in no circumstances would it entertain the suggestion of 
union on the basis of disestablishment. The United Free 
Church was not going back from its position as a free 
Church to join the existing establishment. The Church 
of Scotland was not going to step aside from its position 
as a national established Church to join the United Free 
Church. The ideal long cherished in the Church of 
Scotland was reunion on the basis of the ‘return’ of the 
Churches that had seceded. On the other hand, the 
ideal which the majority of the United Free Church had 
come to cherish was reunion by the Church of Scotland 
being constrained to ‘come out’ to them. The one idea 
was as unacceptable to the one Church as was the other 
idea to the other Church; and there was no hope of 
successful negotiations upon either of these lines. When 
a stream has split and is flowing in two channels with a 
bank between them it may be possible to unite it and to 
throw all the water into one channel. But the problem 
is complicated if there is an absolute prohibition against 
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turning all the water into either the old channel or the 
new. The problem is not, however, insoluble. It may 
be possible to remove the bank and to allow the waters 
to blend in one broad united channel. This was the 
policy of the Memorandum. 

The bank between the two Churches was not the 
ancient statutes ratifying the Protestant Reformation, 
recognising Scotland as Presbyterian, and the Church of 
Scotland as the historical national Church. To the great 
majority of the United Free Church these things were | 
not in themselves unacceptable ; but the bank of division 
was the conviction of the United Free Church that there 
was bound up with this statutory recognition a subordina- 
tion of the Church to the State, in virtue of which the 
State might at any time claim a right to control the 
Church, even in matters spiritual, as being an organ of 
the State. Proposals had from time to time been made 
by the Church of Scotland, of which the best known was 
that contained in the Bill known as the ‘ Finlay Bill,’ to 
remove this objection by legislative declarations. But 
these proposals did not satisfy the United Free Church. 
It objected to receive freedom as if it were a gift from 
the State, and it contended that what the State gave to 
the Church as being part of the organism of the State 
it might take away from the Church as such. The 
Church must not recognise its freedom as dependent 
upon statutory definitions to be interpreted by the civil 
courts. Doubtless the State is omnipotent, and may 
interfere with the freedom even of purely voluntary 
Churches. But that would be invasion and persecution 
on the part of the State, not consistent with any position 
which these Churches had themselves accepted. 

Now, no doubt there was a certain unreality about 
all this. Past history in Scotland might seem to warrant 
such apprehensions ; but conditions have greatly changed, 
and the idea of the State concerning itself in these days 
to interfere with matters of doctrine, Church government 
and worship in Scotland is hardly thinkable. But that 
did not matter. The United Free Church had a tradition, 
a flag, and it must stick to it. 

Whereas the plan of the Church of Scotland had 
hitherto been Parliamentary definition, the plan of the 
Memorandum was to begin at the other end. The 
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Church was to have her own Articles, to define and 
assert her own claim to freedom, and her right to 
interpret the Articles embodying this claim as being her 
own Articles. Parliament was to acknowledge these 
Articles as lawful; and all statutory provisions incon- 
sistent therewith were to be repealed. No doubt there 
might still be a possibility of interference by the State 
with the spiritual liberty of this Church as of any Church, 
but this interference would no longer be justified by any 
position in relation to the State which the Church had 
itself accepted. It would involve not merely invasion 
but repudiation by the State. No institution within the 
State can exempt itself from the authority of the State, 
and no Act of Parliament can divest the State of its 
ultimate authority ; but, under the scheme contemplated 
in the Memorandum, ‘ any appeal to civil authority would 
be to the authority of the general law and not to the 
authority of the State as limiting in any way the action 
of the Church in virtue of a special relation of this 
Church to the State.’ 

Such was the general idea of the Memorandum, but 
underlying it there was another which was not formally 
expressed. It was this. Hitherto the union question 
has always been establishment or disestablishment: 
which shall we begin with and make the basis of union? 
Let us now, however, begin at the other end. Let us 
drop words at present and attend to things. Let us put 
the Church of Scotland in such a position of freedom in 
matters spiritual as will satisfy the United Free Church. 
Let us retain the ancient statutory recognition of the 
Church as the historical national Church—a recognition 
which the Church of Scotland will not part with. The 
United Church will bear the name of the Church of 
Scotland and will be recognised by the State as the 
national Church of the Reformation, the Revolution 
Settlement, and the Treaty of Union. 

When the ‘Memorandum’ was communicated to, the 
United Free Church Committee and received with 
satisfaction by them, it was realised that a great advance 
had been made. Here, at last, after fifty years of move 
and countermove, was, if not a complete plan of union, 
at all events the outlines of a plan which was not 
turned down at once by the other side. Naturally, 
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however, before committing itself, the United Free Church 
Assembly was desirous of seeing a draft of the pro- 
posed Constitutional Articles adumbrated in the ‘Memo- 
randum. The preparation of these Articles was the next 
task remitted to the Church of Scotland Committee by 
the General Assembly; and in May last the Committee 
was in a position to submit the final draft of the Articles 
to the General Assembly, with the gratifying assurance 
that they had been accepted by the representatives 
of the United Free Church as a satisfactory basis of 
negotiation for union. 

The next step was to approach Parliament with a 
view to obtaining the necessary legislation—a matter 
which, in the view of the United Free Church, must be 
undertaken by the Church of Scotland with their good 
will but without their formal intervention. It was 
recognised that, in order to approach Parliament with 
the assurance of general support throughout the Church, 
the consent of the Presbyteries must be obtained; and 
accordingly the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland directed that the Articles should be transmitted 
to the 84 Presbyteries of the Church, with instructions 
to report to a Commission of the whole Assembly to be 
held in December 1919, whether they approved of the 
opening-up of negotiations with the Government with a 
view to legislation on the basis of the Articles. The 
result has been that 74 Presbyteries have answered the 
question in the affirmative; and the matter now goes 
forward upon that footing. 

The Articles in question are nine in number, and their 
purport is as follows :— 


Articles declaratory of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland in matters spiritual. 


1, [This Article sets forth the claim of the Church to be 
part of the Catholic Church, its adherence to the Catholic 
faith, the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, the 
Resurrection, the Gift of the Holy Spirit, etc., and its recog- 
nition of the Holy Scriptures as the supreme rule of faith 
and life. ] 

2. [This Article sets forth that the Westminster Confession 
of Faith is the principal subordinate doctrinal standard ; that 
the government of the Church is Presbyterian; and that its 
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principles and system of worship, orders, and discipline, are 
in accordance with certain historical documents which are 
specified. ] 

3. ‘This Church is in historical continuity with the Church 
of Scotland which was reformed in 1560, whose liberties were 
ratified in 1592, and for whose security provision was made 
in the Treaty of Union of 1707. The continuity and identity 
of the Church of Scotland are not prejudiced by the adoption 
of these Articles. As a national Church representative of 
the Christian faith of the Scottish people, it acknowledges its 
distinctive call and duty to bring the ordinances of religion 
to the people in every parish of Scotland through a territorial 
ministry.’ 

4, ‘This Church, as part of the Universal Church wherein 
the Lord Jesus Christ has appointed a government in the 
hands of Church Office-Bearers, receives from Him, its Divine 
King and Head, and from Him alone, the right and power, 
subject to no civil authority, to legislate and to adjudicate 
finally in all matters of doctrine, worship, government, and 
discipline in the Church, including the right to determine all 
questions concerning membership and office in the Church, 
the constitution and membership of its courts and the mode 
of election of its office-bearers, and to define the boundaries 
and the spheres of labour of its ministers and other office- 
bearers. Recognition by civil authority of the separate and 
independent government and jurisdiction of the Church in 
matters spiritual, in whatever manner such recognition be 
expressed, does not in any way affect the character of this 
government and jurisdiction as derived from the Divine 
Head of the Church alone, or give to the civil authority any 
right of interference with the proceedings or judgments of 
the Church within the sphere of its spiritual government and 
jurisdiction.’ 

5. ‘This Church has the inherent right, free from inter- 
ference by civil authority, but under the safeguards for 
deliberate action and legislation provided by the Church 
itself, to frame or adopt its subordinate standards, to 
declare the sense in which it understands its Confession of 
Faith, to modify the forms of expression therein, to formulate 
other doctrinal statements, and to define the relation thereto 
of its office-bearers and members, but always in agreement 
with the Word of God and the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian Faith contained in the said Confession, of which 
agreement the Church shall be sole judge, and with due 
regard to liberty of opinion on points which do not enter 
into the substance of the faith.’ 
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6. ‘This Church acknowledges the divine appointment 
and authority of the civil magistrate within his own sphere, 
and maintains its historic testimony to the duty of the nation 
acting in its corporate capacity to render homage to God, to 
acknowledge the Lord Jesus Christ to be King over the 
nations, to obey His laws, to reverence His ordinances, to 
honour His Church, and to promote in all appropriate ways 
the Kingdom of God. The Church and the State owe mutual 
duties to each other and, acting within their respective 
spheres, may signally promote each other’s welfare. The 
Church and the State have the right to determine, each for 
itself, all questions concerning the extent and the continuance 
of their mutual relations in the discharge of these duties and 
the obligations arising therefrom.’ 

7. [This Article sets forth the duty of seeking union and 
the right of the Church to unite with other Churches upon 
terms consistent with these Articles.] 

8. ‘The Church has the right to interpret these Articles, 
and, subject to the safeguards for deliberate action and legis- 
lation provided by the Church itself, te mcdify or add to 
them, but always consistently with the first Article hereof, 
adherence to which, as interpreted by the Church, is essential 
to its continuity and corporate life.’ [Then follow certain 
safeguards requiring a two-thirds majority for any alteration 
of the Articles. ] 

9. [Subject to these Articles the existing constitution of 
the Church in matters spiritual is ratified.] 


Doubtless the liberty claimed for the Church in these 
Articles may appear somewhat startling to those who 
are accustomed to consider such matters from the 
Anglican standpoint, and have recently been interested 
in a much more modest measure for the Church of 
England. But the Scottish standpoint is historically 
different. The liberty here claimed for the Church is 
in effect the liberty which the Church deemed it possessed 
prior to the decisions of the Law Courts which led to the 
Disruption in 1843, and which five out of the thirteen 
judges of the Supreme Court in Scotland affirmed that 
the Church did possess, 

There are, it is true, two particulars in regard to 
which the present claim may seem to go beyond any- 
thing that has been asserted in modern times in Scotland. 
It has always been acknowledged that the Church 
cannot, without the consent of Parliament, sanction any 
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change (1) in her Presbyterian Constitution and the 
hierarchy of her Courts, Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
Provincial Synods and General Assembly, or (2) in her 
doctrinal confession, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. But the legislative sanction which rendered these 
unalterable without the consent of Parliament was re- 
garded by the Church, not as a surrender of its ultimate 
spiritual autonomy, but as the result of a concordat 
with the State. When in 1592 Parliament ratified and 
defined the Presbyterian Constitution of the Church, and 
again in 1690 when Parliament ratified the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, Parliament acted upon the initiative 
of the Church ; and the action of Parliament was hailed 
by the Church as a triumphant vindication of its claims. 
Incidentally, no doubt, one effect of the action of Parlia- 
ment was to deprive the Church of the power of separate 
action in these relations. But the matter was not so 
regarded at the time. The ratification was a source of 
assurance and strength to the Church, a triumph for 
popular liberty, in those old days; the resulting dis- 
abilities are a modern discovery. In this view, the 
‘shackles,’ as they have sometimes been called, which 
these statutes imposed upon the Church were shackles of 
her own forging. The object of the legislation was not 
to protect the Church against herself, or the people 
against the Church, or the Church against the State, but 
to protect the Church against the arbitrary interference 
of the Crown. 

The suggestion is sometimes made by those who are 
not in sympathy with the present proposals that the 
Church is now endeavouring, under the pretext of facili- 
tating union, to steal a march upon the State, to liberate 
itself from conditions which the State has an interest to 
maintain, to disturb an ancient and honourable con- 
cordat by repudiating its obligations. But this objection 
ignores the religious and political conditions of the times. 
Control by the secular power of the Church in matters 
within the spiritual province must rest upon the theory 
of a religious community organised in one way exercising 
authority over, or enforcing a concordat with, the same 
religious community organised in another way. The 
statutes which gave effect to the Reformation and settled 
the govérnment and worship of the Church of England 
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are an example of the exercise of such authority. Such 
legislation by a Mahommedan power for a Christian 
Church, or by a Christian power for Mahommedans, 
would be an absurd idea. 

Once this is realised, it becomes clear that the 
concordat with the State, in so far as it limits the 
authority of the Church in matters affecting its doctrine, 
government, and worship, is under present conditions in 
Scotland a mere figment. One can imagine conditions 
under which secular interference in Scottish Church 
affairs might not be unreasonable. If there were a 
Scottish Parliament representative of the whole people, 
and if the Church of Scotiand were so organised that 
power to alter doctrine, government, and worship was 
centred in a dozen ecclesiastics, there might be grounds 
for the intervention of the Scottish Parliament to protect 
popular rights. But the conditions are widely different. 
The State, in this relation, is the Parliament of Great 
Britain, in which there are as many Roman Catholics as 
Presbyterians, and an overwhelming Anglican majority 
over both. The idea that Parliament concerns itself, or 
could with propriety concern itself, with the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, or with the details of the govern- 
ment, discipline, and worship of the Church of Scotland, 
is an absurdity; yet some good people talk as if the 
ink of the 17th century were hardly dry, and Parlia- 
ment had the same living and anxious interest in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as in the dismantling 
of Heligoland or the fate of what was till recently 
German East Africa. 

In so far as regards the judicial authority of the 
Courts of the Church in matters spiritual, the proposed 
Articles do not imply any such change as would similar 
Articles dealing with the Church of England. By the 
law of Scotland the Courts of the Church possess 
an independent and exclusive jurisdiction in matters 
spiritual. Any controversies which have arisen in the 
past on this matter between the Church and the civil 
authority have been concerned solely with the bounds 
of the spiritual and the civil. The quotation of four 
dicta of eminent judicial authority may serve to make 
clear the recognition by the civil courts of the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Courts of the Church in all 
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matters spiritual. In 1849 Lord Justice-Clerk Hope 
said :— 


‘The Church in exercising discipline over its members is 
exercising that separate government for the Church, the 
authority and source of which is declared by law to be of 
divine appointment. When the Church judicatory is thus 
exercising the government so entrusted to it, its judicatories 
and officers are not amenable to the civil courts of the country 
in damages for alleged wrong. They have been trusted as a 
separate government.’ 


Two years later Lord President Boyle said :— 


‘We [the Court of Session] have just as little right to inter- 
fere with the procedure of the Church Courts in matters of 
ecclesiastical discipline as we have to interfere with pro- 
ceedings of the High Court of Justiciary in a criminal 
question.’ 


Similarly in 1861, Lord Ivory said :— 


‘The ecclesiastical and the civil courts are each independent 
of each other and each has its own exclusive field of jurisdic- 
tion, and, within that field, is paramount. No more can we 
interfere with the ecclesiastical jurisdiction keeping within 
its competency than the ecclesiastical courts could interfere 
with us keeping within our competency.’ 


Finally, in 1870, Lord Justice-Clerk Moncrieff stated 
the matter even more tersely :— 


‘Within their spiritual domain the Church Courts are as 
supreme as we are in the civil.’ 


In both Churches there is a minority who dislike the 
present movement. It would not be Scotland, and the 
matter would not be ecclesiastical, if there were complete 
unanimity. The minorities are poles asunder, for they 
are the ultra-conservatives in the Church of Scotland 
and the extreme voluntary party in the United Free 
Church. The objectors, as is natural to objectors, 
repudiate the policy of the ‘Memorandum’ to sink for 
the time being the catchwords of old controversies. On 
the one hand the cry is raised: ‘This is disestablish- 
ment’; on the other: ‘This is establishment stronger 
and more secure than ever.’ Now the word ‘established’ 
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in relation to a Church is an ambulatory one. Probably 
in no two countries in the world is the position of the 
Church in relation to the State and to the civil law 
exactly the same. Many attempts have been made to 
define Establishment, but none of them have been very 
successful. Dr Chalmers, for example, thought that the 
essential feature was State endowment; Lord Selborne 
that it was the recognition by the State of the juris- 
diction of the Spiritual Courts. There is, however, one 
element in regard to which there is a very widespread 
opinion in England, and it has now an echo in certain 
circles in Scotland, viz. that it is a necessary feature of 
Establishment that the State should exercise some 
special authority over the Church in matters spiritual in 
virtue of the peculiar relation of the Church to the 
State. This view, however, is insular; and, though it 
may have its root in the events of past history in this 
country, it is unhistorical. If it were just, then the 
Church of Rome cannot be established as a State Church 
in any country; and Spain has never had an established 
or State Church. One can imagine complete autonomy 
in matters spiritual being conceded to the Church of 
England. It is open to argument, no doubt, that the 
State would not'agree to this except at the price of 
disestablishment. But suppose that the State did 
concede this, and did not make any other alteration in 
the position of the Church, could it possibly be repre- 
sented that the Church, with its Bishops in the House of 
Lords, its position in regard to State religious ceremonial, 
its legal parishes and its ancient endowments, all con- 
served as they now are, had been disestablished ? 

The extremists on both sides, who either glory in 
or condemn the ancient statutes in so far as they 
‘established’ the Church in Scotland, take no accouiit 
of the fact that the word has changed its connotation. 
The State which ‘ established ’ the Church did not choose 
one out of several competing Churches and place it in 
a special position. What the State did was not to 
establish the|/Church, but to establish Presbyterian Church 
Government in the Church—the one and only Church. 
The idea of séveral Churches, one of which should be 
the established Church, was quite foreign to Scottish 
ideas from 1560 to 1700. Establishment was no more 
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conceived as the preference of one Church over several 
which subsisted alongside of it than the adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar was conceived as a preference for 
State purposes of that Calendar over others which had 
subsisted and would continue to subsist along with it. 

In this connexion it may be well to notice a difficulty 
which has undoubtedly been felt by a good many in the 
United Free Church, particularly those who had more or 
less identified themselves with the catchword ‘ religious 
equality ’ during the disestablishment campaign. Under 
the proposed settlement the Church of Scotland will 
retain public recognition as the national Church, and 
will thereby be in a position of advantage. But the 
answer to this appears to be that this is simply in accord- 
ance with the principle swwm cuique tribuere, which 
cannot surely be inconsistent with the principle of 
religious equality. Other Churches are Christian Churches 
just a8 much as is the Church of Scotland; and it would 
be contrary to religious equality if recognition as such 
were accorded to the Church of Scotland and denied to 
them. But no other Church can claim to be the historical 
national Church; and injustice is done to no other 
Church in withholding from it, and according to the 
Church of Scotland, recognition as such. If, as is hardly 
disputed, the Church of Scotland is the historical national 
Church, it seems to be entitled to be recognised as such ; 
and there appears to be no valid reason why the State 
should withhold such recognition. In this respect the 
position in Scotland is quite different from what was 
the position in Ireland. It is different too from the 
position in Wales, for there the national character of 
the Church, as regards its numerical following, its history 
in modern times, and its identification with national 
sentiment, was, to put it inoffensively, much less obvious 
and more disputable than is the case in Scotland. 

On the other hand, for reasons which have just been 
explained, there are in the ancient statutes—framed, as 
they were, in accordance with the conceptions of the 
times—certaih expressions which, though obsolete as 
regards any practical applicability, convey the impression 
of a monopoly of recognition as a Christian Church. To 
obviate this difficulty it has been suggested on the part 
of the Church of Scotland that, in the statute recognising 
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the Articles as lawful and repealing any statutory pro- 
visions which may be construed as inconsistent therewith, 
there shouid be inserted a clause such as follows :— 


‘Nothing which is contained in this or any other statute 
dealing with the Church of Scotland shall be construed to the 
prejudice of the recognition of any other Church in Scotland 
as a Christian Church protected by law in the exercise of its 
spiritual functions.’ 


The question of the endowments of the Church has 
not hitherto figured prominently in the union negotia- 
tions. Theonly understanding as yet arrived at between 
the conferring Churches is that the ancient endowments 
are not to be secularised. But it is recognised that, if 
union is to be carried out, it will necessarily involve a 
considerable measure of readjustment through a Parlia- 
mentary commission or otherwise. This may probably 
involve some commutation or capitalisation of the teinds 
(tithes). By the law of Scotland the teinds are not a 
tax or rate but a separate estate. Their collection, how- 
ever, annually from a large number of landowners tends 
to give them in the popular eye somewhat of the appear- 
ance of a tax; and this tendency is likely to be accentu- 
ated by the great subdivision of large estates which is 
now going on. This feature is not altogether satisfactory 
to the Church of Scotland, and would probably not be 
acceptable to the United Free Church. The position of 
the Church of Scotland is that it will not surrender what 
it regards as the historical ‘patrimony of the Kirk,’ but 
will consent to readjustments by a Parliamentary Com- 
mission on lines antecedently agreed upon. The position 
of the United Free Church appears to be that, as a 
Church, it will not regard any Parliamentary settlement 
of the ancient endowments as a bar to union, provided 
they are not enjoyed by the Church in any form which 
seems to savour of the nature of a rate or tax, or held by 
any tenure inconsistent with the freedom of the Church 
as defined in the Articles. 

One feature which has undoubtedly told in favour of 
the acceptance of the proposed compromise by many 
who, in the old days of bitterness, advocated disestablish- 
ment and disendowment, is that they have come to 
recognise that, in view of the past history and religious 
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conditions of Scotland, it is not necessary and would not 
be reasonable to proceed upon the theoretical lines 
which might be applicable in a new country, or might 
be deemed applicable even in an old country where the 
established Church was deemed to have become simply a 
favoured sect. This concession has been reinforced by 
patriotic historical sentiment. Scots have always been 
patriotic, but in the days of sectarian bitterness this 
sentiment was, as regards a considerable section of the 
population, divorced from close association with the 
national Church. But the truce of the last twenty years, 
the withdrawal, for the time being, of Church questions 
from the party arena, and the religious sympathy 
associated with co-operation in work at home and abroad, 
have wrought a change in the attitude of a great body 
of the Scots who are not members of the Church of 
Scotland, and have reawakened among them that 
sympathy with and pride in the old historic Church to 
which Burns has given expression in one of his most 
stirring lyrics. The typical United Free Churchman 
desires the Church to be independent of all civil authority 
in matters spiritual, but he does not desire the 
Church of England to stand in relation to the British 
State in a position of preference to the Church of 
Scotland, or the Church of Scotland to hold a position 
in the British State no more favoured than the Church 
of Rome; he desires the Sovereign to continue, when 
in Scotland, to attend his parish church and to appoint 
his Church of Scotland chaplains, not as an act of 
courtesy, but in accordance with constitutional usage ; 
and he wishes national religious ceremonials to continue 
to be celebrated according to the order of the Church of 
Scotland in St Giles Cathedral. In a word, he desires 
union with freedom, but he has no desire to scrap four 
centuries of Scottish history, and to start a reunited 
Presbyterian Church with no national and constitutional 
credentials other than the size of its communion roll. 


CHRISTOPHER N, JOHNSTON (SANDs). 
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Art. 13—EINSTEIN ON TIME AND SPACE. 


OF all the surprises which Einstein’s theory of space and 
time has brought to us, perhaps the greatest is the 
intense interest aroused among those who are not | 
accustomed to follow the progress of science closely. 
The interest is partly due to the dramatic fulfilment of | 
a prediction arrived at by abstruse mathematical calcula- 
tion ; partly to the catchword ‘light on the bend’ and to | 
the strange paradoxes of time and space that are implied. 
But it is evident that there is beyond this a real desire | 
to obtain some insight into this latest achievement of 
human thought, and to share in the new conceptions of 
the world of nature to which scientific men are with 
great difficulty attempting to accustom themselves, 

There are truths, ideas, emotions, which cannot be 
conveyed in familiar language. The poet, the painter, 
and the musician, by their inspiration, can speak direct 
to the mind and awake the response they desire. The | 
mathematician deprived of his «’s, and thrown back on 
words inadequate for his meaning, has no such access. | 
He can only experiment on the reader, throwing out | 
suggestions and analogies in the hope that something of 
what it all means to him may be conveyed. But it is on | 
the reader that the main effort must fall to follow it up 
with his imagination. And if he is inclined to say with 
Hippolyta, ‘ This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard,’ 
we reply with Theseus, ‘The best in this kind are but | 
shadows; and the worst are no worse, if imagination | 
amend them.’ 

The theory of relativity was produced by Hinstein in 
two stages. The first stage was based directly on known 
experimental evidence. It was not so much an attempt 
to explain the results of experiment, as a logical deduction 
from them. It was a statement of conclusions reached, 
when certain unproven and useless hypotheses, which 
had crept into the common mode of stating the results, 
were discarded. The second stage was not immediately | 
based on experiment; it was a bold generalisation of | 
the views reached in the first stage. The suggested 
generalisation was followed by an abundance of mathe- 
matical analysis; and, in the end, certain deductions 
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were made which could be put to an experimental test. 
The principal deductions related to gravitation; and 
a new law of gravitation was enunciated, agreeing 
approximately with Newton’s, but presumably more 
accurate. There was already a necessity for a new law 
of gravitation, because the modern discovery that the 
mass of a body depends on its velocity had rendered the 
old law ambiguous. Even those who were most reluctant 
to tamper with a law which had served so well felt that 
it was absurd to appeal to the verbal inspiration of 
Newton, interpreting his words textually in conditions 
never contemplated by him: 

There were two tests of Einstein's new law. One 
_ referred to the motion of the planet Mercury, and was 
' at once verifiable. It explained exactly an anomaly in . 
the motion of the planet, which was the most celebrated 
discordance between observation and Newtonian gravi- 
tational theory. The second test related to the de- 
flexion of light passing near the sun, and was verified by 
observations made during the recent solar eclipse. A 
third test was also indicated, which relates not to the 
new law of gravitation but to another part of the 
relativity theory. This was a minute displacement of 
' the spectral lines on the sun relatively to corresponding 
lines in laboratory spectra. This has not been verified, 
and it is claimed that the evidence, so far as it goes, is 
adverse. No final conclusion can yet be reached; but, 
if this displacement should be disproved, while profoundly 
affecting certain parts of the theory, it would not cast 
doubt on the validity of the new law of gravitation. 

The general ideas of the relativity theory are foreign 
to our usual mode of thought and are difficult to grasp. 
The would-be expositor of the theory seems to be in- 
dulging a taste for paradox, and his audience can scarcely 
be persuaded to take his remarks seriously. It has been 
suggested that the new conceptions are justified because 
they have proved their worth in unifying diverse 
phenomena and predicting results that can be verified, 
but they need not be regarded as describing the reality 
of things. We are not averse to the view that in 
scientific conceptions the test is utility rather than 
absolute truth. We vaguely believe that our progress in 
knowledge is bringing us nearer to a true understanding 

ee F 
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of the nature of things; but absolute truth is too elusive 
a quality to count on with confidence. Thus we are 
willing to allow that our conception of nature may be 
merely illustrative, but on one condition—that all other 
current conceptions of nature are to be regarded in the 
same way. If the relativity conception is figurative, so 
too is the everyday conception of the external world. 


The two ideas in the new theory which seem most 
mysterious are—to use the popular expressions—time as 
a fourth dimension, and the warping of space. These 
correspond to the two principal stages of Einstein’s work. 
The amalgamation of space and time into one four- 
dimensional continuum belongs to the restricted prin- 
ciple of relativity, which he arrived at in 1905. It almost 
immediately won acceptance by a large number of 
physicists. The warping, or non-Euclidean character, 
of space in a gravitational field of foree was a new 
development, published in iis final form in 1915. Since 
experimental tests were indicated, it was natural to 
reserve judgment pending trial; but to many the extra- 
ordinary elegance of the theory, and the great unifica- 
tion of the phenomena of nature which it implied, had 
already brought a confident hope that it might be true. 

We shall try to explain the meaning of the statement 
that time is a fourth dimension. We recognise that the 
happenings of nature around us are arranged in a certain 
order, which we call an order in space. There is also an 
apparently independent order—an order in time. The 
idea that these two orders could be amalgamated into 
one is not new. Just as we can think of an ordinary 
solid as built up of a pile of plane slices, so we can think 
of a solid at any moment as being a slice of something 
four-dimensional; and the slices corresponding to suc- 
cessive moments will build up a four-dimensional figure 
in combined space-time. An individual as he grows from 
childhood to old age makes up such a four-dimensional 
figure ; what we see of him at any time is just the three- 
dimensional section corresponding to that time. 

So far, this is merely a picturesque way of stating 
things, rather entertaining to amuse oneself with, but 
without any inner meaning in physics. We are putting 
together two different things, time and space, in an 
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arbitrary way, just as we put together temperature and 
time when we draw a thermometer-chart. But the 
relativity view is that the space-order and time-order 
in nature are not independent, so that our putting 
together of them is not merely permissible but com- 
pulsory in contemplating the external world. You can 
build up a pile of sheets of paper until you form a cube; 
but there is a difference between a solid cube of paper 
and one which is a pile of sheets. The relativity view is 
that the combination of space and time is analogous to 
the solid cube ; it can be regarded as made up of a pile 
of thin slices, but there is no particular direction in 
which the slices have to run. The combined space-time 
order is one which does not fall apart naturally into a 
particular space-order and time-order ; we can make the 
slices in any way we like, and no one way is more 
fundamental than another. In fact, we must not merely 
put together space and time—we must weld them. 

The separation of the four-fold order of events into a 
single order of time and a three-fold order of space is 
not a separation inherent in the external world, but is 
something contributed by the observer and dependent on 
his circumstances. The observer himself is like a line or 
cylinder in this world of four-dimensions—a long chain 
of successive positions at successive instants. He is an 
asymmetrical body in the symmetrical world; and, when 
he contemplates nature, he introduces into it his own 
asymmetry. If he makes no effort to move, he is never- 
theless conscious that he is not stationary in the world, 
and that he is progressing in what he calls time. Thus his 
linear extension, as we have pictured it, is interpreted by 
him as progress of time. He singles out this particular 
dimension as time and calls the other three dimensions 
space ; but the discrimination has nothing to do with the 
order of external nature, it is simply a reflexion of his 
own track through the world. 

We thus see the possibility that observers taking 
different tracks will have different perceptions and 
measures of space and time. It may seem strange that 
this has not long ago introduced confusion. We have to 
remember that in general all observers take the same 
track through the world, namely, that taken by the Earth 
on which they live. It is true that we can slightly vary 
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the track by making a railway journey; but it is un- 
usual to carry out accurate experiments in a train, and 
the more delicate effects are likely to escape notice. 
Moreover, an observer in a train does not perceive the 
same space as an observer on the platform ; the motion 
of objects relatively to him is quite different ; but it is 
easy to make the rough mental allowance of subtracting 
the velocity of the train, and we scarcely regard this asa 
genuine difference of space. 

Until recently it was supposed that the only difference 
between the space and time of observers taking different 
tracks through the world was this difference of velocity, 
which we habitually allow for. But it is clear that the 
choice of a different time-direction involves a more 
fundamental kind of change. The additional effects 
are very small indeed, but they have been detected 
by observation ; and indeed it was these experimental 
results that suggested the relativity theory. of space 
and time. 

Returning to our analogy of the paper cube, the 
direction perpendicular to all the sheets of paper is 
fundamental and can be distinguished from directions 
running obliquely through them, whereas in a solid 
block of paper there is no direction having unique 
properties. Similarly, if our union of space and time is 
merely a piling together of distinct things, it ought to 
be possible to detect experimentally a corresponding 
fundamental direction. We should naturally say that a 
body whose track through the world was in this special 
direction was progressing in time alone, that is to say, at 
rest in space. The terminology does not much matter ; 
the essential point is that physical experiment has not 
succeeded in detecting any such track distinguishable 
from all others. Many delicate tests have been made ; 
and in the attempt to account for their failure a most 
extraordinary series of compensatory phenomena have 
been attributed to nature, as though all the natural 
forces were leagued in a conspiracy to prevent. our 
detecting any standard of rest. Einstein’s theory, by 
accepting the solid block of paper as the true picture 
instead of the pile of sheets, solves all our puzzles. We 
detect no track with unique properties, because there 
cannot be any unique track in a homogeneous continuum. 
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And so there is no basis for an absolute separation of 
space and time. 

Time as a fourth dimension is thus not a mere figure of 
speech. It expresses an important and novel truth about 
the four-fold order of nature. The connexion between 
time and space is much more intimate than had been sup- 
posed. It does not follow that time is merely a variety of 
space, any more than vertical is a variety of horizontal. 

To many this picture of a four-dimensional world 
may seem repugnant because it suggests that the whole 
past and future is mapped out. The dynamic universe 
with time outside is replaced by a static world with time 
inside. Events do not happen; they are just there, and 
we come across them in the voyage of life. I do not 
accept such a picture, and it is quite possible to preserve 
the dynamic character of the universe, while still amalga- 
mating space and time. The reason that this is not 
more often emphasised is because the static four- 
dimensional world suffices for everything that comes 
within the scope of physics. We cannot alter the past ; 
we can to some extent mould the future ; that is a feature 
of time-order which suggests that past and future are not 
merely arbitrary conventions like right and left. There 
is no difficulty in fitting this distinction of past and future 
into the relativity theory ; but physics is not interested in 
it. For physics, past is —¢ and future +¢, just as left 
is —x and right+a. Physics knows nothing of our 
power of moulding the future; if in her determinate 
scheme you alter the position of a single molecule, the 
effect spreads out not only through the future, but 
through the past as well. In regions where physics does 
not yet reign supreme, an event in the future has 
only a hypothetical existence, very different from the 
established existence of an event in the past. But, to 
take an example of an event which is presumably 
governed solely by determinate laws, I can see no 
essential difference between an eclipse in the year 1927 
and an event in aremote part of the universe. Both are 
events of which I have no direct knowledge (and I may 
be mistaken in believing in their existence); they are 
equally inferences from the impressions of the brain 
here and now. The existence of the one is not more 
hypothetical than that of the other. 
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In approaching the second novel idea of the relativity 
theory, non-Euclidean space, it is well to consider first 
the reasons why Euclidean space has been so uni- 
versally accepted. Itis often imagined, erroneously, that 
Euclidean space is a necessity of thought, and that any 
other kind is merely a mathematical invention—mathe- 
maticians presumably being exempt from the necessities 
of thought. Therefore, when experiment shows that 
material bodies or rays of light behave as though space 
were non-Euclidean, suggestions arise that the results can 
be translated into Euclidean space if we suppose that 
these objects are distorted by gravitation or other 
mysterious causes. Undoubtedly they can; but why 
should any one wish to do anything so irrelevant? 
Why should we follow arbitrary laws of geometry laid 
down 2000 years ago, and invent mysterious causes to 
explain why nothing in nature is found to conform to 
them? Surely it is better to find out what laws are 
obeyed, and adopt our geometry accordingly. 

Euclid’s geometry is based on a number of axioms; 
and, whatever may have been their original status, it is 
now agreed that these axioms are not all self-evident to 
the mind. They are not all such harmless statements 
as that ‘the whole is greater than its part.’ The 
adoption of Euclid’s geometry in practical life and in our 
picture of the world around us ‘s not based on pure 
reasoning but on experiment—our measures conform 
very approximately to Euclidean geometry. It must 
therefore stand or fall by experiment. If the same 
measures which secured its adoption fail to support it, 
when pushed to greater accuracy or tried under novel 
conditions, then its whole raison d’étre has gone. We do 
not seek to correct our more iccurate measures to agree 
with the less accurate, but turn with interest to discover 
the new geometry to which the accurate measures 
conform. Apply corrections, if you will, in order that 
you may have the advantage of working with a more 
familiar geometry ; but do not imagine that this trans- 
formation is bringing you nearer to the reality of things. 

In amalgamating time and space, it was natural to 
assume tentatively that the combination would still be 
subject to Euclidean geometry. There is indeed one 
necessary modification, trivial from the mathematical 
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point of view, which need not concern us here. Pro- 
bably at a great distance from all attracting matter this 
geometry is correct; but Einstein made the fundamental 
discovery that in a gravitational field it is incorrect. In 
fact, we have invented the mysterious force gravitation 
merely to bolster up an improper geometry—improper 
in the sense that it is irrelevant to the natural phenomena 
to which we wish to apply it, although it is, of course, 
one of many perfectly rational systems. 

I do not think this discrepancy from Euclidean 
geometry can be described as slight. It is clear that 
anything which contains implicitly the tremendous 
forces of gravitation must be a vital modification. On 
the other hand, it is not very difficult to admit that time 
may combine with space in a distinctly non-Euclidean 
way, because the combination is a new experiment, and 
we are not biased by having, for 2000 years, continuously 
applied Euclid to this particular problem. But, so far, 
the new view of gravitation does not carry us a long 
way; it seems to be little more than a restatement of 
what we already know; whether we call the cause of 
motion of falling bodies a force or a modification of the 
geometry of time, makes very little difference. Let us 
take a step further. 

The deviation from Euclid’s geometry cannot be 
segregated merely into one dimension, time, leaving 
space perfectly Euclidean. Time is not a particular 
direction but depends on the motion of the observer, as 
we have seen. Wecannot exempt space altogether from 
this modification of geometry; and we arrive at the 
conclusion tHat space considered alone must also be non- 
Euclidean. In this case the deviation may justly be 
called slight. This is certainly a novel conclusion, and 
not merely a restatement in more logical language of 
what was known before. Moreover, it admits of experi- 
mental test. 

If we draw a circle and place a heavy particle near 
the centre, so as to produce a gravitational field of force, 
and proceed to measure with the most perfect appliances 
the diameter and the circumference, then Einstein’s 
theory states that the ratio of the measured circumference 
to the measured diameter will not be the famous number 7, 
but a little smaller. The ‘effect is so small that there 
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is no hope of performing the experiment in this particular 
form ; but the results of our measurements made in the 
sun’s gravitational field show that the presence of heavy 
matter has just this effect on measures. There is nothing 
metaphysical in this statement ; indeed, we have avoided 
using the term ‘space’ altogether. It is simply a state- 
ment of the results of measuring operations. But suppose 
the measures are wrong! Measures can only be wrong if 
they do not measure the thing they profess to measure ; 
and if the length of the diameter of a circle is not the 
result arrived at by measuring, what else can it be? In 
the relativity theory, length in space and duration in time 
are considered to be the results obtained by measurement 
with scales and clocks; its statements concern measured 
space and time, and it forms no notion of any kind of 
space and time not within range of experiment. If such a 
space and time exists, it can have no relevance to physics. 

Einstein’s devotion to the scale and the clock some- 
times appears almost an obsession, but at least it relieves 
his work from the charge of being metaphysical. Let 
it be admitted at once that measurements with a scale 
and a clock may not give immediately the thing for 
which every theoretical physicist must seek, namely, that 
which enters in the simplest manner into the laws of 
nature, and to which we feel justified in attributing an 
absolute significance in the external world. If such a 
simpler entity exists, we shall arrive at it in due course 
as the theory develops, and discover the laws it obeys. 
Our protest is against laying down the laws for it 
(Euclidean geometry) beforehand, and refusing to con- 
template a world built on any other plan than that of 
straight lines in Euclidean space. 

If a circle is drawn on a sphere in ordinary space, the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter (measured 
along the surface of the sphere) is also a little less 
thanz. This is because of the curvature of the spherical 
surface. We can thus picture the space around an 
attracting particle as curved or warped in some fifth 
dimension imperceptible to us. There is no harm in this 
picture, if it aids us to grasp the geometry of the gravita- 
tional field. But it must be remembered that the fifth * 





* Fifth, because we have already appropriated the fourth to time. 
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dimension is, like the gravitational force, purely a mathe- 
matical fiction introduced to prop up Euclidean geometry, 
where its failure has become evident. This representa- 
tion, however, may enable us to see why there is a 
bending of light by the sun’s gravitation—additional to 
the natural bending by the weight of light according to 
Newtonian principles. If the sun’s field is equivalent 
to a hummock in space, with the sun at the summit, light 
will find the easiest course is to go, not directly over 
the hummock, but a little bit round. Not that there is 
anything corresponding to the effort of going uphill, but 
actually the shortest path is obtained by keeping a little 
lower on the slope. Thus the path is made a little 
concave to the sun; and that agrees with the result 
found at the recent eclipse. 


It is often stated that the new theory does away 
with the ether. I do not think that this is true. It 
certainly leaves no room for a material zther; but the 
death-blow of the material «ther was struck many 
years earlier, and its surviving defenders are few. As 
soon as Lord Kelvin and others began to produce theories 


of matter in terms of zther, the idea was familiarised 
that the ether was something different from and 
simpler than matter. It makes no difference that the 
theories were unsuccessful; when once the properties of 
matter come to be regarded as things to be explained, 
we are no longer content to postulate them as necessary 
to the conception of a more primitive entity. The 
vortex-atom gave a beautiful explanation of one pro- 
perty of matter—its permanence. It is not surprising 
that the younger generation drew the conclusion that 
permanent identity is something that ought to be 
explained and not a necessity of thought; therefore it 
should not be regarded as a necessary quality of the 
more primitive substratum of things. We cannot point 
to one ‘particle’ of zther, and say that it is here now 
and was there a moment ago; there is no such identifica- 
tion possible. And if identification of particles is not 
possible, then the idea of rest or motion relative to the 
zether becomes meaningless. 

The position of this emaciated dematerialised xther 
is perhaps precarious ; but it is if anything strengthened 
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by the relativity theory. The essential idea, common to 
the old zther-theories and those of the present day, is 
that for an understanding of nature we must keep an 
eye not only on the material objects but on the so-called 
empty spaces between—that there is something going on 
everywhere. The analysis of the new theory fully 
conforms to this, and gives us a picture of the world 
in which the comparatively incidental occurrence of 
particles of matter is emphasised. We are encouraged 
to look away from the particle to the properties of the 
space around, just as Faraday and Maxwell led our 
thoughts away from the electric charge and current 
to the electromagnetic forces in surrounding space. 
Whether there is a definite meaning, or not, in the 
statement that space is a plenum, it is regarded as a 
plenum from the present standpoint of relativity, as well 
as on the older theories. 

The suggestion that the new discoveries can in any 
way dim the fame of Newton is too absurd to be 
entertained. In some respects his more tentative 
suggestions have been surprisingly confirmed, though 
no doubt there is a definite contradiction between his 
views of time, space, and force and those now enunciated. 
But, unless we are entirely mistaken as to his character, 
Newton himself would have been greatly disappointed if 
two centuries of research had not enabled us to make 
some little progress beyond his position. ‘I seem to 
have been only as a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.’ Einstein’s 
achievement is one of those rare advances which open a 
new epoch in the history of science. At the moment 
the clear light of truth is dazzling. But, as the years 
pass, our eyes, accustomed to the light, will seek to 
penetrate what is yet beyond. 


A. S. EDDINGTON. 
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THaT ‘it takes two Greeks to cheat a Maltese, two 
Maltese to cheat a Jew, and two Jews to cheat an 
Armenian,’ is a ratio which has probably never been 
mathematically proved, but as a generalisation it is an 
index of the regard in which the Armenian is held by 
his neighbours. From Marseilles to Cairo, from Cairo 
to Tiflis, and up the Volga to’ Kazan, wherever the 
Armenian is found, he is universally disliked. The 
Egyptian occasionally lynches him, the Arab spurns 
him, the Turk systematically bullies him, the Khurd 
murders him, the Tatar robs him, the Georgian vitu- 
perates him, the Russian despises him. In the social 
system of the Eastern Mediterranean and Pontine lands, 
he fiils that unenviable position which is occupied by the 
Jew in Central and Eastern Europe. Oppressed by the 
military and hated by the poor, he is the ‘ petit bourgeois ’ 
in countries where the bourgeoisie has never developed 
as a political and social element. 

Foreign opinion about the Armenians has been 
formed by contact with the wealthy but denationalised 
merchants of Marseilles and Manchester, and with ‘the 
cringing Levantine, the Port Said photographer, and the 
dragomans of Constantinople and Smyrna.’ ‘I have no 
use for them, says Mr Candler’s Anglo-Indian, ‘a 
chattering crowd, physically degenerate. But ‘one 
finds, says Mr Noel Buxton, ‘that not all Armenians 
are successful usurers or even men of business. By far 
the larger number of them are peasants...and to see 
the Armenian peasants at their best, one should make 
a tour among the villages near Erivan, north-east of 
Mount Ararat.’ And Lord Bryce, visiting those districts 
thirty years before, declared the Armenians to be ‘the 
most vigorous and intelligent of the Caucasian races.’ 
Such is the Armenian under an administration which, 
whatever its shortcomings, at least permitted the develop- 
ment of peaceful peasant life; and even the Armenians 
of the more easterly districts of Asiatic Turkey still 
retain much of the inherent characteristics of sturdiness 
and obstinate courage, which History attributes to their 
race. In the mountainous regions of Erzerum and Van, 
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they have shown that, ‘if they cannot live as men, they 
can die as men’; and in the terrible fighting at Zeitun 
they exhibited all the savage virtues of a race of war- 
like mountaineers. 

<The Zeitun Armenian and the Erivan Armenian are 
the real Armenians, the type of the nation which has 
preserved its individuality through three thousand years 
of vicissitudes. The history of the Armenians is one of 
incessant tragedy. Combining the artistic intelligence 
of the Persian with the commercial acumen of the 
Greek and the steady industry of the German, the 
Armenians should have held a prominent place among 
the nations by whom European civilisation was developed. 
But from her geographical position between the Eastern 
and Western seats of civilisation and the northern and 
southern breeding-grounds of the young and savage 
races who from century to century assailed these 
civilisations, Armenia became from earliest times the 
battle-ground of contending nations, and the Armenians 
were the victims of all the great historical changes 
which disturbed the neighbouring lands. Only at brief 
intervals, when the power of the contiguous imperial 
peoples was declining, were the Armenians able to 
assert their independence and to develop their national 
individuality. 

During the first eight centuries after Christ, 
Armenia was the battle-field of Roman and Partho- 
Persian, and then of Greek and Arab, while Alans, 
Khazars, and Huns periodically swarmed from the 
north into the country. It was a period of organised 
anarchy. The history of Armenia during these centuries 
is a dreary story of famine, massacre, and persecution, 
of wars, feuds, treasons, and intrigues. Among the 
petty native princes, patronised by Rome or Ctesiphon, 
Constantinople or Baghdad, there was little national 
spirit; each was for himself and acted as his personal 
interest guided. Eventually towards the end of the 
ninth century, the decline of the Khalifate occasioned an 
Armenian revival; the Bagratuni family at Ani and 
the Ardzruni at Van established little feudal monarchies, 
For a brief moment in his weary chronicle of wars and 
the rumours thereof, the venerable chronicler John 
Catholicos gives us the picture of a happy community 
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of farmers and husbandmen enjoying the riches which 
nature has given to them. 


‘Lands were bestowed,’ he says; ‘ vines were planted and 
groves of olive-trees ; the most ancient of fruit-trees yielded 
their fruit. The harvest produced corn in excessive abund- 
ance; the cellars were filled with wine when the vintage had 
been gathered in. The mountains were in great joy and so 
were the herdsmen and the shepherds, because of the 
quantity of the pasturage and the increase in the flock.’ 


But neither the Bagratuni nor the Ardzruni succeeded 
in building up an organised national state. Perhaps the 
Armenian renaissance had come too early; the feudal 
organisation of the country made it impossible to unite 
against the invaders. 

At the beginning of the 11th century, a fresh wave of 
barbarian invasion began to sweep across the Middle 
East. In 1066 the Seljuk Turks overran Armenia and 
Georgia, and Alp Arslan sacked Ani. Mussulman Amirs 
took possession of the former cities of the Armenian 
kings, and the ruined country lapsed into the position of 
a hunting-ground for Khurds, Turks, and Mongols, until 
the Ottoman Sultans established their authority there. 
But foreign conquest and alien rule in its most brutal 
form alike failed to eliminate the Armenians as a race, 
Throughout the long centuries of Turkish domination 
they maintained their independence and individuality in 
thought and religion. A national Church, antiquated 
though it might be in dogma and practice, and a 
national literature, beautiful in expression and profound 
in sentiment, kept alive the memory of a legendary 
liberty which had never been very real. 

At the end of the 17th century, the military and 
economic decline of the Turkish and Persian Empires and 
the simultaneous rise of Muscovite power, prompted the 
Armenians to look for assistance to the aggressive 
Imperialists of Russia, as formerly the Bagratuni had 
looked to the equally aggressive but less potent rulers of 
Constantinople. Peter the Great and his successors, in 
their long struggle with the Ottomans, treated the 
Armenians with the same treachery and unscrupulous 
disregard of promises and elementary rights as they 
exhibited in their dealings with the Serbs and Rumans; 
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but, in spite of many severe lessons in ‘ haute politique,’ 
the Armenians always rose enthusiastically in support of 
a Russian invasion. Finally the Treaties of Turkmanchai 
(1828) and Adrianople (1829) definitely established the 
Russians in Trans-Caucasia; and with this event opened 
the modern phase of the Armenian Question. 

The condition of the Armenians was indubitably 
ameliorated. Under the Russian Government they were 
accorded some degree of autonomy in educational and 
ecclesiastical affairs, and an administration which brought 
peace, if not liberty and justice. For eighty years the 
Armenians of Trans-Caucasia showed little discontent 
with Russian rule; and it was only the oppressive anti- 
national measures of Prince Galitzin which drove them 
to take an active part in the Revolution of 1905. In the 
following years, nationalist feeling ran high in the 
Caucasus; and the ‘ Dashnaktsution’ Club at Tiflis 
energetically exploited all grievances against the Russian _ 
regime. Against the Turkish Armenians the full vigour 
of Mahmud II’s Europeanised bureaucracy was directed. 
While Stratford de Redcliffe was at Constantinople, some 
attempt was made to obtain recognition of their primary 
rights by the institution of an Armenian National 
Council; and in the Treaties of Paris aud Berlin certain 
provisions were inserted in their faviour. But Abdul 
Hamid was astute enough to see that the differences 
among the Powers on the subject of the Eastern Question 
would prevent them from combining to enforce these 
provisions, and with calculated brutality he set himself 
to carry out his policy of Turkification by the deliberate 
extermination of the Armenians. In the restless 
Khurdish hill-men, ever jealous of the industrious 
Armenian cultivator, he found willing tools, who pro- 
ceeded to carry out that ghastly series of massacres 
which took place from the year 1894 onwards. ‘There 
is no exaggeration, wrote Sir W. M. Ramsay, ‘in the 
worst accounts of the horrors of Armenia. . . . Armenia is 
“the black country.” ... It has become a charnel house.’ 

In 1908, when the Young Turks overthrew the incom- 
petent autocracy of Yildiz and announced the millennium, 
the Turkish Armenians accepted with enthusiasm the 
doctrine of an ‘Ottoman People, One and Indivisible’ ; 
and for a few months it seemed as though the Armenian 
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might fraternise with the Turk in the Heaven of Ahme® 
Riza. But the Adana massacres proved that a vigorous 
oligarchy had but succeeded a decaying despotism. The 
Young Turks proceeded to ‘Turkify’ all their subject 
peoples, even Arabs—and Albanians, the favoured of Abdul 
Hamid; and the Armenians were submitted to the same 
process. But in the last months of 1914, when the Russians 
were preparing to invade the Erzerum and Van vilayets, 
the Young Turks changed their plans. Enver had a 
scheme for the erection of a chain of buffer-states, under 
Turkish suzerainty, on the Russo-Turkish Marches. 
Accordingly, the C. U. P. sent delegates to the Armenian 
committees at Erzerum and Van, with proposals to erect 
an autonomous Armenian principality in ‘return for 
support against Russia; but Erzerum, less cautious than 
Van, refused to consider this attractive plan, and threw 
in its lot with the Tiflis ‘Dashnaktsution,’ which had 
promised to support the Russian armies with 25,000 
volunteers. As a result, the C. U. P. adopted Dr Paul 
Rohrbach’s notorious scheme for transporting the 
Armenians ‘en masse’ to Mesopotamia, supplemented by 
massacres in which it is estimated that over a million 
Armenian men, women, and children perished. 

There is not space here to recount the part played by 
the Armenians in the Caucasus campaigns; it must 
suffice to quote the words of Djevdet Bey, the Turkish 
Commandant of Van: ‘It is the Armenians who are 
fighting us, much more than the Russians.’ And in the 
terrible and critical winter of 1917-18, when the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk was being negotiated, and the Russian 
soldiery was swarming into Tiflis and up the Dariel 
Pass, Armenian troops, in spite of disaster and treachery 
in the rear, unsupported and lacking munitions and 
artillery, continued to resist the Turkish advance into 
Trans-Caucasia. 


It cannot be denied that the Allied Powers have 
treated a people who have sacrificed a third of their 
population in support of the Allied cause, with a callous- 
- ness which would be deserving of condemnation in the 
case of a defeated enemy. In November 1918 the Erivan 
Government requested official recognition, financial 
assistance for reconstruction, and the reunion of all 
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frmenian troops serving in the Allied Armies, ‘to serve 

as a nucleus, with the assistance of Allied officers, of a 
new Armenian Army. These demands were ignored at 
Paris. A‘ reunion’ of troops, similar to that suggested 
by the Erivan Government, was facilitated in the cases 
of Poland, Jugoslavia, and Czecho-Slovakia. General 
Torcom, the Chief of the Armenian Military Mission in 
London, drew up detailed plans for the organisation and 
employment of repatriated Armenian troops. Their 
arrival in Trans-Caucasia would have permitted the 
earlier withdrawal of the British Army of Occupation, 
and would have given the Erivan Government the 
strength and the opportunity to establish themselves in 
towns so definitely Armenian as Kars, Erzerum, and Van. 
But the British authorities neglected General Torcom’s 
proposals. 

Suggestions have been made that the United States 
should accept a mandate for Armenia, suggestions which 
were welcomed by every intelligent Armenian, who 
realised that the independence of his country could not 
be developed without the disinterested assistance of one 
of the Great Powers, and who appreciated the generous 
philanthropic work of Americans in the Near East during 
, the last forty years. But greater things than the assump- 
tion of the Armenian mandate were involved in the 
acceptance of the Treaty by the United States; and, 
when Americans refused to undertake the responsibility 
of maintaining the enforcement of the Treaty terms in 
Europe, they repudiated a lesser responsibility which all 
the dictates of humanity should have impelled them to 
undertake. Meanwhile the French are firmly established 
in Adana and Mersina. Mustafa Kiamil is at Erzerum, 
trying to rouse the weary Osmanli and starving Khurds 
for some new wild Pan-Islamic venture; and the feeble 
rump at Erivan finds itself barely able to cope with the 
Nakhitcheven Tatars. 

It now remains to be seen—in view of the fact that 
America will not actively participate—what arrange- 
ments the Allied Powers intend to formulate with regard 
to the future of the Near East. It appears to be certain 
that Britain intends to assume the mandate for Mesopo- 
tamia, and France that for Syria, including coveted 
Cilicia. It has been suggested that Italy will undertake 
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the regeneration and development of the territories to 
be left to the Ottoman Turks. The question of the 
future of Armenia and Trans-Caucasia is still unsolved, 
and is complicated by the probability that the political 
status of Russia will remain indefinite for some years. 

The hectic nationalists who came to Paris last winter 
insisting that ‘ Armenia intends to fix her own frontiers 
from the Halys to the Koura’ must now be disillusioned. 
They must recognise that Cilicia is irrevocably lost, 
and that it would be impossible—even were Paris to 
support their claims—to maintain their authority over 
Armenian Khurdistan. ‘The six eastern vilayets of 
Asiatic Turkey’ comprise an area which the Govern- 
ment at Erivan would be incapable of administering. 
From Trebizond to Bitlis, and from the Deve Boyun 
to Egin, the country is a depopulated desert. The Turks 
have annihilated the Armenian peasantry and the 
Russians the Khurdish hill-men. When the Khurdish 
refugees in Anatolia and the Armenians in Trans- 
Caucasia begin to return to their homes, it should be 
practicable for an Allied Commission to regulate the 
immigration in a manner to divide the two races into 
ethnic groupings, more distinct than those which they 
formed before the war, when Khurdish and Armenian 
villages were geographically mingled. 

It has been suggested in the ‘Times’ that an auto- 
nomous Khurdistan, to be attached to the Mesopotamian 
Mandate, should be formed out of the ‘four vilayets of 
Van, Bitlis, Diarbekr, and Kharput, with a small portion 
of the Mosul vilayet, so as to include Amadia and the 
upper Khabur valley. This plan appears to be an 
equitable solution of the Khurdish Question, except that 
the north-western part of the vilayet of Van, together 
with the town of that name, should probably not be 
included in Khurdistan but in Armenia. The upper 
reaches of the Bohtan and the Zab—if the expropriated 
Nestorians return to their homes—might also come 
within the frontiers of Armenia. 

The vilayets of Trebizond, Erzerum, and Van would 
remain to constitute the western portion of independent 
Armenia, and would afford an ample area of settlement 
for the hundreds of thousands of refugees in the Govern- 
ments of Erivan and Kars. It might be added that it 
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would be necessary to guarantee a local autonomy to 
the Greeks of the Pontine littoral—a condition which 
carries the approval of M. Venizelos. To the three 
vilayets should be added those districts of the Govern- 
ments of Erivan and Kars in which the Armenians are 
numerically predominant. Such an addition involves 
the larger question of the eventual independence or 
autonomy of the border races of the former Russian 
Empire. Whatever be the future form of government 
in Russia, this is a question which should not be allowed 
to remain in doubt. Self-determination for the border- 
races must be the“basis of any agreement with estab- 
lished authority in Russia. At the same time Russia 
must not be given reason to think that Britain desires 
to impose her hegemony in Trans-Caucasia. Whatever 
assistance, British or American, is given to the Trans- 
Caucasian republics, it should be made clear that it is 
intended that these countries shall eventually be 
either independent or members of a Russian Federated 
Republic. 

Black as is the present prospect, there is no reason 
why Armenia should not prosper as a nation. There are 
in Armenia all the elements that should go to form a 
people capable of self-government—an heroic soldiery, 
an industrious peasantry, an intelligent bourgeoisie. 
The New Armenia should have a population of from two 
to three millions, and the country could support four 
times that number; the Armenians are a prolific people, 
and, free from the perils of massacre, expropriation, and 
famine, they should multiply quickly. Established in 
their independence and secure in their liberty, the 
Armenians will form a stable and civilising force for 
the regeneration of the Nearer East.\ In bloodshed and 
sorrow they have earned their right to freedom—their 
right to work and live. > 


W. E. D. ALLEN. 
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Art. 15—NOTES OF A RECENT VISIT TO GERMANY. 


Ir has been said that Germany has had a Revolution 
without revolutionaries, and now has a Republic without 
republicans, Like all epigrams, this contains a fragment 
of truth. With the exception of the Independent 
Socialists, there had been in Germany no political group 
promoting a revolutionary Republican movement, even 
in the days immediately preceding the events of 
November 1918. What happened, therefore, was not 
the triumph of an idea, but rather the collapse of a 
system. Owing to unpreparedness and deficient political 
education, no original ideas came to light in the schemes 
proposed as substitutes for the vanished political institu-. 
tions. The revolutionary temper simply grasped at such 
as lay ready to hand, provided they differed diametrically 
from those which had so ignominiously foundered, with- 
out questioning their adaptability to the character of 
land and people. 

The revolutionaries were naturally attracted by the 
doctrines of extreme social metamorphosis now preached 
at Moscow. But this revolt against the inherited type 
of society was not limited to the working-class. It 
carried away many of the younger intellectuals and 
artists, with whom the emotional reaction had been 
more violent; and idealistic Munich turned heart and 
soul Communist, in art not less than in politics. Some 
of these, like Reinhardt’s well-known ‘ star,’ Moissi, have 
kept the creed to the present day, in spite of the scoffers 
who dubbed them Edelanarchisten. The more sober and 
experienced mass of intellectuals, however, together 
with many progressive business men, initiated early in 
November 1918, the formation of the Democratic Party. 
Embodying most of the old ‘ Progrescives,’ and a section 
of the old National-Liberals, it approxshes more than 
any German party has done hitherto the principles and 
outlook of traditional British Liberalism. Nor were the 
mass of the industrial workers, once the first flush of 
excitement had passed, less restrained in mood... They 
remained more than faithful to their old organisations, 
for, notwithstanding the prevalence of the Soviet idea, 
the membership of the three great federations of trade 
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unions rose by the end of November 1919, from about 
four millions to something like nine millions. In fact, 
in its suppression of an autocratic monarchy and of a 
Government dominated by a military and landed aris- 
tocracy, the German Revolution has been an eminently 
‘bourgeois’ revolution. Hence the men at present at 
the helm, hence its graduated liberal enactments, hence 
its moderate temper. ‘ Democracy first, Socialism after- 
wards, declared a Socialist member of the present 
Cabinet at a private dinner-party; while a stalwart 
Democrat from the south, a Minister of State in Baden, 
referred almost with affection to the ‘decent (brave) 
Revolution.’ 

What the German revolution has lacked is a poet to 
rouse the nation to anew ideal. As it is, the new system 
is for the masses a dispenser of higher wages for less 
work, and for the middle classes a gateway to political 
and economic power. ‘For half a century,’ complained 
an old acquaintance, ‘ the Germans have been educated to 
make money ; and the Revolution has been for them but 
one more means to the same end.’ Not that men of 
principle and good will are altogether lacking; but in 
Germany, perhaps more than anywhere else, though it 
is universally evident, one feels the distressing dispro- 
portion between the magnitude of the problems to be 
solved and the capacity of the statesmen to solve them. 

The Coalition Government which took the reins after 
the elections of last spring was originally moved by a 
genuine desire to promote class harmony within, and 
national harmony without. There is no denying the 
remarkable success with which they have filled the 
gaping cracks in the structure of the shattered German 
Empire. And this success has been achieved notwith- 
standing repeated shocks from within and without, 
appalling material difficulties, and, to say the least, the 
indifference of tie old bureaucracy for the success of the 
new régime. The writer cannot refrain from mentioning 
the quaint reply made by a Geheimrat of his acquaintance, 
of whom he inquired the reason for this attitude of the 
official world. ‘According to the Catholic dogma,’ he 
explained, ‘only Catholics can go to Heaven; but the 
Pretestant creed admits salvation for both Protestants 
gid Catholics. Hence, it is wiser to be a Catholic, While 
y ; 
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the Democrats are in power, they are not likely to do 
anything to Conservative officials; but, when the Con- 
servatives return, there will be a sorry time for Democratic 
officials. Hence it is wiser to be a Conservative.’ 

But vital and admirable as the work of the German 
Government has been, it is not of a kind to strike the 
imagination of the masses, or to reconcile them to the 
needs and trials of the moment, and win for the institu- 
tions and men of the new régime a lasting prestige. 
Broadly speaking, there were two achievements capable 
of producing such an effect: peace, and the restoration 
of normal life on a reformed social basis. The German 
Government has failed in both. It is unnecessary to 
discuss here the reasons which have delayed the estab- 
lishment of peace; we need only remark that the bulk 
of the German people frankly admit the mistakes and 
responsibilities of the old régime, and are prepared to 
accept impositions much in excess of what they had been 
led to expect at the time of the armistice. But a few 
words must be said as to the causes which are impeding 
the economic reconstruction and the proposed social 
reforms. For they can largely be traced to the mistaken 
policy of the Supreme Council and of its agents, and are 
of such a nature as not only to foreshadow the collapse 
of the economic portion of the Treaty, which is inevitable, 
but moreover, cannot fail, unless speedily remedied, to 
create new burdens where the Allied peoples were led 
to expect relief. 

There are among us certain politicians who are 
confident of being able to make Germany pay while 
preventing her from creating new wealth. But even 
they will have admitted that we must not allow her to 
squander what she now possesses. And yet, it is not 
too much to say that we have actually forced her to do 
so. Of this there is no more conspicuous evidence than 
the so-called ‘Gap in the West.’ Contrary to the in- 
tentions of the Treaty, and to the decisions of the 
Economic Conference which met at Brussels, the German 
authorities are denied control over imports and exports 
on their Western frontier. As a result, the country has 
been flooded with expensive luxuries. To give only one 
instance—between the spring of 1919 and the end of 
November last, the import of cigarettes, in-law totally 
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prohibited, reached the amazing figure of four milliard 
marks—a sum nominally equal to the indemnity paid by 
the French in 1870. On the other hand, the fall of the 
German exchange drives out through this uncontrolled 
gap goods, and even food, of which Germany stands in 
dire need. 

The consequences of this policy are disastrous. While 
unscrupulous traders on both sides are helped to enor- 
mous fortunes, the honest German merchant is placed 
out of competition; the German Exchequer, which is 
forbidden to raise in the West (as it does elsewhere) 
the custom-duties at the nominal gold-rate, is robbed 
of considerable sums for the sole benefit of these pro- 
tected smugglers; economy in the use of her resources 
has been made all but impossible for Germany ; and her 
rationing system has been disorganised. This, together 
with the ‘profiteering’ and the corruption of officials 
engendered by such illicit trading, is a perpetual and 
serious source of unrest among the working-class. 

It has become customary with modern economists to 
allow the psychological factor a high place in their 
speculations. There is fruitful ground for the valuation 
of this factor in present-day Germany; and the student 
of her temper and conditions will probably be driven 
to the conclusion that the failure to define Germany’s 
obligations is proving incomparably more depressing and 
disruptive than all the burdens and limitations imposed 
upon her. A bold scheme of synthetic economic recon- 
struction had originally been worked out from ideas 
evolved by one of the most brilliant of living Germans, 
Walther Rathenau, manufacturer, man of science, econo- 
mist and publicist. But what Government would invest 
its authority in schemes which, at any moment, may 
founder upon a decree of the Supreme Council? So the 
responsible minister, Wiessel, and his ingenious Plan- 
Wirtschaft, were dropped. There could be no more 
suggestive comment on the prevailing mentality than 
the words addressed by Wiessel’s successor, upon 
taking up his duties, to his assembled subordinates: 
‘ My plan,’ he declared, ‘is to have noplan.’ And planless 
the life of the whole German nation is becoming. 

The propertied classes, in so far as they have not 
smuggled their money beyond the frontiers, find no 
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inducement in productive work; whereas workers and 
clerks spend all they earn. Why should they save, if all 
their savings are to be seized by the foreigner? All are 
tempted, very naturally after so many years of privation, 
to make the best of the present moment. ‘We are 
become a dancing people,’ said a well-known economist 
to the writer. Uncertainty is discouraging all effort and 
enterprise, and is making of the evasion of taxation a 
widespread practice. For the conviction is growing that 
any addition to private and public wealth would only 
serve to screw up Allied demands. That such is the effect 
of Allied policy is corroborated by the fact, confirmed 
by various bankers of standing, that private financial 
dealings have suffered but little depravation, whereas a 
complete lack of scruple prevails in financial relations 
with the authorities. And the practice itself fosters the 
corruption of officials, which makes it possible. 

s. Those who came into contact with German officials 
before the war, and had learned to appreciate their 
moral rectitude, combined though it often was with 
arrogance and bad manners, will experience a rude shock 
on revisiting the country. The change is distressing, 
because it illustrates, more strikingly than many other 
less obvious phenomena, the moral ravages of an ill- 
considered and unjust policy. Under the corroding action 
of excessive material impositions and moral humiliations, 
many of those subtle, unwritten social customs and laws, 
which more than anything else form the substance of 
Western civilisation, are becoming inoperative. A whole 
people, and one rich with progressive potentialities, is 
losing its self-respect. No other expression can more 
adequately summarise the situation, and convey a sense 
of the dangerous path upon which Europe is being led, 
than the suggestive term used by a German statesman, 
when he complained that we were causing a general 
Entmenschung (dehumanising) of his countrymen. 

Like all social currents, this must be accepted as a 
tendency rather than a settled state of affairs. Even 
among the corrupted, a majority would probably make 
amends on the restoration of normal conditions of life. 
But there are scores, and necessarily among the best 
elements in the German nation, who, remaining true to 
themselves, are reduced to helpless passivity. They utter 
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their cries of despair in innumerable books, pamphlets, 
and leaflets, the profusion of which is a sign at once of 
latent energy and of a pathological state of nerves. It is 
a faci to be noted and weighed that the book which has 
of late most caught the German mind—and that of the 
revolutionary-tempered students more than of any other 
section of the population-—is a work, very remarkable in 
itself, discussing ‘The Fall of the Western World.’ * 
However short his stay, no visitor can remain immune 
against this spirit of depression. All one’s creative 
impulses seem throttled, and there is no choice but to 
renounce or to revolt. 

For it would be fatal to believe that all Germans 
accept their present fate with resignation. Beneath 
their materialistic training there runs an undercurrent 
of innate Romanticism, easily stimulated by grandiose 
conceptions. Thoroughly uncritical for lack of political 
sense, it is attracted by an abstract political idea as 
easily as by its contrary. Little more than a year ago 
it was throbbing with devotion to the Republic and 
the League of Nations, for November 1918 had proved 
the warnings and ideals of Liberalism to be true. By 
November 1919, however, the worst prophecies of the 
reactionary nationalists had taken body. They felt 
themselves by then strong enough to venture again into 
the open and call out for recruits, of whom they found 
many among the ill-fed and disabused. Whether the 
masters of old will take an opportunity to make a new 
bid for power, and whether they would stand any 
chance of winning, cannot be predicted. But both 
considerations are fully dominated by the character of 
Allied policy. It cannot be too strongly asserted that 
that policy stands in need of a radical change, first 
in its moral aspect, and then in its material ways. 

Owing to the long delay in the completion of the 
peace treaties with Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
and the prolongation of quasi-war conditions, the state 
of Central Europe is worse than it was a year ago. The 
lack of raw materials and transport, the difficulty of alter- 
ing or renewing machinery adapted for war purposes, 





* Oswald Spengler, ‘Der Untergang des Abendlandes,' Beck’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Munich, 1919, ' 
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the fatigue and weakness of the labouring classes—all 
combine to retard the revival of industry. The deprecia- 
tion of the currency renders it impossible to buy materials 
from abroad, even if the want of shipping and other 
obstacles permitted their supply. In Austria masses of 
people are, as we have lately been officially told, on the 
verge of starvation, and all sorts of diseases play havoc 
among the people. Germany is better off in this respect, 
but even here, among the poorer classes, want, privation, 
and disease are rife. Such conditions cannot but en- 
courage revolutionary feelings and engender a re- 
crudescence of political strife, leading perhaps to civil 
war. Reconstruction, in the widest sense of the word, 
and a revival of trade and industry, are obviously the 
only safeguard against despair and violence, and there- 
fore the only means by which the solvency of Germany, 
and her ability to pay even the sums already demanded 
of her, can be restored. 

Consequently it is to the interest of the Allies that 
this restoration should take place, and as speedily as 
possible. But it! cannot really begin until the disastrous 
uncertainty, which now hangs, like the sword of 
Damocles, over Germany’s head, is removed. Until the 
German Government knows whether it will have to 
provide five or eight or ten thousand millions—in other 
words, whether the sum is to be one which in course of 
time it may be able to pay, or one which will inevitably 
spell national bankruptcy and ruin—reconstruction on 
any considered plan, and even the moral and industrial 
revival on which solvency depends, are out of the 
question. The Supreme Economic Council and the Re- 
paration Commission must take the situation in hand 
without delay; and the latter body, in particular, should 
be instructed to bear in mind, when making its final 
estimates, that excessive demands may mean the failure 
to get anything at all. No one in his senses now believes 
in the complete re-imbursement of our war-losses which 
was so recklessly promised fourteen months ago. We 
may, indeed, agree that Germany, for her crime in 
initiating the war and for her brutalities in the waging 
of it, deserves to be made to pay the uttermost farthing ; 
but what we have to guard against is that madness of 
revenge which recoils upon itself. 
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Nor will it suffice to rest content with this negative 
restriction of our demands; we must initiate and carry 
out a positive policy. The German Empire was, in 
matters of trade, our best customer before the war; 
we cannot afford to destroy so productive a source of 
national income, or to deprive our debtor of the only 
means by which she can be enabled to pay her debts. 
Commercial relations—under certain restrictions, no 
doubt—should be re-established and fostered immedi- 
ately on the ratification of the Peace; and the renewal 
of political relations must follow. Germany, for all her 
defeats and humiliations, remains the greatest Power on 
the Continent; her influence in Central and Eastern 
Europe cannot but grow with reviving strength and 
stability. The question of Russia—the greatest inter- 
national question of the day, and of many future days— 
cahnot be settled without taking Germany into con- 
sideration, even into some kind of partnership. So far 
we have no policy regarding Russia. The first thing is 
to decide on our policy; the next, to obtain—if possible 
—the consent to it of our allies; the third—and it is at 
least as important as the second—is to bring the German 
Government into accord. If we treat that Government 
with due consideration in other respects, we need have 
no fear of the issue. It is in a mood to accept our lead ; 
and, if we secure its support for our policy in Eastern 
Europe, we may well hope for success. If, on the other 
hand, we attempt to ignore Germany and to deal with 
Eastern questions alone, she has no choice but to become 
our rival, the ally of Lenin or of whatever power we 
oppose. And, considering her resources, and above all 
her geographical position, such a rivalry, whether open 
or secret, will prove very dangerous, if not fatal, to any 
policy we may adopt. 








